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PREFACE. 




HE series of juvenile Tales, of which 
" The Grahams ; or, Home Life " is the 
first, was written by the late Miss Ca- 
therine D. Bell, under the name of *' Cousin 
Kate." 

Their aim is to teach, in the attractive guise 
of fiction, the holiest and noblest truths, and to 
show how character is formed, faults cured, and 
virtues attained, by God's discipline of daily life. 
The Publishers hope that this new and im- 
proved Edition will be received by the juvenile 
public with the favour they have hitherto accorded 
to all stories written by CousiN Kate. 




THE GRAHAMS. 



CHAPTER I. 



HARRY'S PLAN 



"KUUMlOW very late papa is this forenoon!" ex- 

IaI^V^ cldmed Allen Graliam, as he sat with his 

^^^™ brothers and sisters in their father's study, 

waiting for his joining them, to be^ the lessons of 

the day. 

" So he is, Allen," said Mr Graham, who just then 
came into the room ; " and what makes the matter 
worse, I shall be obliged to dismiss you at twelve o'clock 
to-day. Plenty of time, Georgie," he continued, smil- 
ing, to a quiet-looking little boy who sat near his chair, 
" plenty of time to see the little rabbits before going to 
your formidable dinner-party," 

"O papa," said Eleanor, eagerly, " it is such a beau- 
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tiful day ; and when we are to go out so early, we should 
like very much if you and mamma could take a nice 
long walk with us." 

" I should like it very much too, Eleanor ; but the 
only reason for my dismissing you earlier than usual, is 

to allow mamma and me to go to M ^ and be back 

in time for dinner. But now we must all be very busy, 
and get as much done as possible." 

All the children were very industrious and attentive ; 
and when twelve o'clock struck, and Mr Graham gave 
the signal to close their books, he said he was both 
surprised and pleased to find how much had been ac- 
complished. Books, atlases, slates, &c, having been 
put in their respective places, and luncheon over, the 
party separated. Georgie and Lewis, who were engaged 
to dine that day with an old lady in the neighbour- 
hood, ran down to the court- yard to see a young family 
of rabbits which their old ones had that morning pre- 
sented them with. Allen went to play on the lawn with 
little Gracie, the pet of the family ; while Harry paced 
up and down the hall, waiting for the girls to come 
down-stairs. Never a very patient young gentleman, he 
was even more impatient than usual this day, because 
he had a grand plan in his head, and was in a great 
hurry to communicate it to the others. He began to 
knock a stick against the bannisters of the stairs, and 
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to call to them to make haste, when a door up-stairs 
opened, and he heard some one coming down. It was 
only his mamma. "Harry," she said, smiling, "I do 
not think that clisagreeable noise will at all help the 
girls to get ready, and you are chipping the paint oflf 
the stairs. Do try to be a little more reasonable ; they 
have not had time to put on their bonnets yet." 

"You are ready, mamma, and they went upstairs 
as soon as you did." 

" Yes, but they have been assisting me; however, here 
they are ; so away you go, and enjoy this very fine day.** 

Even Harry, with all his impatience, agreed that the 
first thing to be done was to see their rabbits ; but when 
they had coaxed the mother to come off her nest to 
feed, and had all peeped at the little ones, and when 
Eleanor had comforted Georgie, who, being very shy, 
was a good deal distressed at going out to dinner; then 
he thought they should set out on their walk directly, 
and have a long talk about his fine scheme. The girls 
and Allen, however, decided that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to go first to their garden, and repair any mis- 
chief that might have been done by the high wind of the 
preceding night They generally paid a visit to it in the 
morning before breakfast, but this morning the agreeable 
surprise of finding a family of young rabbv^V>jbA.\fiaSsfc. 
^em forget it altogether. "Kait&oxdL, ^Y^et^ ^1 -^^-saa^^ 
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friends lived, was a very beautiful place ; and the chil- 
dren's garden was in the prettiest part of the grounds. 
It was on a bank sloping down to the south, and at the 
bottom, between it and the house, theit was a beautiful 
stream, which though scarcely broad enough to be called 
a river, was yet too deep and strong to be termed a 
bum. Its name was the Klam ; and whether we call it 
river or bum, it was a very beautiful object in many 
parts of the grounds, and nowhere more beautiful than 
at their garden. Although Harry had followed the 
others somewhat unwillingly, yet he was well pleased 
they had gone, when he found that a tall lily of some 
new species, which had been given to him, and which 
was just going to flower for the first time, was blown 
over. The stem was not at all broken, however, nor 
the forming flower injured j and when they had propped 
it up with stronger sticks, and had gone all over their 
little domain, they were quite ready to follow Harry, 
and listen to his plan. He led them a little farther 
down the river side, and into the footpath leading into 
the wood This was a very favourite walL The wood 
was very extensive, stretching up the hill ; and every now 
and then there were little openings, giving peeps of the 
valley below. It was to one of these openings, pretty 
far up the hill, that Harry led his party, and there dis- 
^ dosed his plan. It was to ask papa to ^ve them the 
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whole plot of ground, and they would build a house and 
make a garden; "and when you get your bantams, 
Eleanor, we will make a poultiy-yard, and keep them 
here." The other children entered most warmly into 
the plan. It was a lovely spot Harry had fixed upon. 
There had been an old quarry there; and it would 
make such a nice sheltered spot for a garden at the 
foot of the rock ; then they would plant honeysuckle, 
creeping roses, and clematis, to grow up the face of the 
rock; and there was a pretty little fall of water just 
behind where their house would be. 

" Will papa give us this, do you think, Harry ? " 
Harry had asked him about it ; for he had been walk- 
ing with him the day before, when the idea first oc- 
curred to him ; Ijut Mr Graham had given him no de- 
cided answer; he had laughed, and said he could not 
aflford to give them piece after piece of his land in that 
way, and that if he gave it to them, he thought it must 
be on some sort of feudal tenure ; he thought they must 
agree to give him so many days' labour in return. The 
idea of this rather increased than diminished the chil- 
dren's pleasure, and they talked with great glee of hav- 
ing a regular deed made out, giving it to them, and 
binding them to so much labour in return. 

" But," said Marion, "it must be all se.t\Xfc^\.Ck-T^'^\ 
fori heard papa, tell mamma tYvis mo^a«\^^^^^.'^^"^"^ 
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going to London to-morrow. I quite foigot about it 
till now." 

The children looked a little vexed on hearing this , 
for it was always a distress to them, their kind, merry 
papa going away from home. They talked over their 
plans a little longer, and then after a further walk re- 
turned by the same path to see the spot agaiji. They 
lingered so long that they had to walk very fast home 
to be in time for dinner. On coming to a spot from 
which they had a view of the stables, they saw, by the 
carriage standing there, that papa and mamma had 
arrived. The boys began to run, they were in such a 
hurry to hear about papa*s going to London. Eleanor 
and Marion were tired, and followed more slowly \ but 
as they were crossing the lawn they saw the boys com- 
ing back to meet them — Harry looking vexed and very 
impatient, and Allen, though a little vexed too, yet 
seemed half inclined to laugh at Harry's anger. 

" What is the matter? have you seen papa ? '' 

" No,*' said Harry, in a fretful voice j "that tiresome, 
disagreeable old fool, Mr Telfer, has come to din- 
ner." 

" O Harry, you should not call him an old fool; 
mamma would be very angry if she heard you say so." 

" But he is such a tiresome, prosing creature ; if it had 
been anybody else I would not have caied laslf so m\ich. 
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But that is just the ¥ray, he alwa3rs comes at the very 
time we do not want him." 

" Oh yes," said Allen, laughing, " he has come on pur- 
pose to vex us. Did you not remark what a very sensi- 
ble, observant countenance that crow had which was 
perched on the tree beside us, while we were settling 
our plans 1 You may be sure it heard all we said, and 
flew off to tell Mr Telfer, and that is the reason he has 
come to-day, just to prevent our speaking to papa about 
our place." 

" Nonsense, Allen," said Harry, still more pettishly ; 
" you are very unkind to laugh at my disappointment" 

"But, Harry, dear," remonstrated Eleanor, "it is 
Allen's disappointment too. He only wishes to show 
you the folly of being cross at the thing we cannot help. 
It is all the more provoking, because it is Monsieur Can- 
dolle's night, and if we do not get an opportunity -before 
he comes, we shall have no time to speak to papa ailer- 
wards." 

M. CandoUe was the French teacher in an academy 

at M y and he came once a week for an hour to 

teach the little Grahams. As he came so seldom, he 
left them very long lessons to prepare ; and Harry now 
suddenly remembered that he had neither prepared his 
translation, nor written his exercise. The teco\k.c:Xx^\i.'2^ 
this increased his vexation al Mi 1^\fe^^ '-^-^cffSi^^ ^^^^x^ 
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as from his being there, they would most probably be 
longer at dinner, and so he would have less time to pre- 
pare his neglected lessons. Mr Telfer was a very good 
and learned man, and Mr and Mrs Graham had a great 
respect for him; but certainly he was not a favourite 
with the children. He had a slow, absent, tiresome 
manner; and not being accustomed to young people, 
he did not at all understand how to entertain thenL 
Every time he came he asked them the same questions^ 
and always in the same slow drawling tone; and as 
these questions referred to things they thought much 
too childish for them, he both provoked them and made 
them inclined to laugh. On this day Harry thought 
him more tiresome than usual, prolonging the dinner 
hour, by stopping every now and then to explain some- 
thing in his slow hesitating manner; "and things," as 
Harry, in his impatience, muttered, " that no one cares 
about" There was a clock near the dining-room door 
that sounded every quarter of an hour, and as quarter 
after quarter struck, Harry's impatience increased, till 
he could have cried with vexation. At last the wine 
was on the table, and soon after Mrs Graham rose and 
the children were free. It was very late by this time, 
and Harry had not finished preparing his translation 
when they were smnmoned to tea. Had Harry told his 
manana his distress about his lessons, sl\^ -vioxM ba.ve 
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excused him from coming in to tea ; but he knew that 
she would be much displeased with him for his idleness, 
and he preferred taking his chance of being able to coax 
Monsieur Candolle into forgiveness. At tea Mr Telfer 
was as tiresome as at dinner, and Harry soon rose to 
leave the table, but his mamma prevented him, saying 
gently, " it was ill-bred to leave the table before every 
one had finished tea." Thus compelled to sit down 
again, hi$ impatience increased more and more ; and at 
last, when Mr Telfer turned to him, and chucking him 
under the chin, as if he had been speaking to little 
Gracie, said, " Do you like books. Master Harry — only 
picture-books, I suppose 1 " Harry could bear no more, 
and, turning his head away with an impatient jerk, 
answered in a rude sullen tone, " I am sure I do not 
know anything about it." 

The other children looked astonished at his rudeness. 
Mr Telfer seemed vexed at having failed in his attempt 
to entertain him, while Mr Graham said quietly, " You 
had better go away now, Harry; and you need not 
come back until you have learned to behave yourself 
properly." 

Harry left the room, but he was too much vexed to 
be able to do anything ; and when M. Candolle came, 
he was obliged to tell him he had not evetv b^sga». \52k 
write his exercise. Monsieur "was nct^ ^^^e:^> 'axA\Nfc 
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had good cause to be so ; for the week before, when 
he had been displeased with him for a very faulty 
exercise, Harry had promised if he would only forgive 
him that once, that he would write this one without a 
single error. Monsieur said he was so incorrigibly idle, 
that he could bear with him no longer, and was deter- 
mined to complain of him to Mr Graham. He was 
strengthened in his resolution by Harry* s very imperfectly 
prepared translation \ and when the hour was over he 
desired Allen to ask his papa to speak to him. Mr 
Graham came down immediately, and looked very grave 
while Monsieur detailed all poor Harry's misdemeanours, 
concluding by saying, " He promised me, sir, to write 
this exercise without a fault, and now he has not written 
it at all, and when he breaks his promise, I cannot trust 
him again." Mr Graham did not speak to Harry; he 
thanked Monsieur for telling him, said they had always 
trusted the children to prepare their French lessons by 
themselves ; but as Harry had proved he was not worthy 
of being trusted, either he or Mrs Graham would hence- 
forth take care to ascertain that his lessons were properly 
prepared. He then accompanied M. CandoUe to the 
door. Harry expected he would return and speak to 
him, but he went straight up to the drawing-room. 

Harry felt very unhappy; he knew he had done 
wrong; but still he thought, *' I would not \v^Ne \ycoV.^x\. 
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my promise if I had remembered. It is very hard in 
papa to say that I am not worthy of being trusted ; and 
this evening, which we thought would be so happy, has 
ended most miserably. Papa is going away to-morrow, 
too, and so I shall have no time to show him I am 
worthy of being trusted." 

This last reflection made him so unhappy, that he 
could no longer restrain his tears, and he wept for some 
minutes very bitterly. He heard, from the sound of 
their voices in the drawing-room, that the others were 
reading their chapter aloud; and the remembrance of 
the kind indulgent way in which their papa and mamma 
listened to all their questions in their readings, and took 
so much pains to explain everything to them, increased 
his sorrow for having displeased them. 

But he soon began to remember how often both his 
papa and mamma had told him, that the best way of 
showing sorrow for a fault was to try to remedy it; 
and the thought struck him that it would be a good 
plan to try to write his exercise now without a fault, 
and when it was finished to take it to his papa, and 
ask him to forgive him. 

He was by this time very tired, and it was with great 
difficulty he persevered in his resolution; but at last it 
was finished, and with a somewhat U^X'^xYift.'wXV^^'JixjL 
upstairs. 
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He had quite forgotten about Mr Telfer ; but now, as 
he paused for a moment at the drawing-room door, to 
consider in what manner he would express his sorrow 
for his carelessness, he heard his slow tiresome voice. 

"How could he go in and make his speech before 
him ; besides, he had behaved ill to him too, and he 
must begin by apologising to him for his rudeness. 
Oh ! he could not do that \ he would wait till to-morrow 
morning, and see papa alone in his study before break- 
fast f and he turned away from the door. But he had 
never in his life gone to bed without bidding papa and 
mamma good-night; and he knew how much it would 
vex mamma to think her little boy could go to bed with- 
out tr3dng to repair his fault, or ask forgiveness. 

" Oh ! I must not do it," he thought ; and going back 
to the room, he opened the door and walked boldly in 
without giving himself time to think. The silence that 
followed his appearance, and his papa^s and mamma*s 
grave looks, somewhat abashed him; but he advanced 
steadily to Mr Telfer, and said, though in rather a 
faltering voice, " I was very rude to you to-night, sir, 
but I am sorry for it, and I hope you will forgive me." 

Mr Telfer's voice did not sound either slow or tire- 
some, as he said, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
" That I will, my fine fellow ; and I see now I was 
wrong in supposing you would caxe oivVy iot ^\Omx^ 
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books. It is only a manly boy who could apologise 
so honestly for his faults." 

Harry now turned to Mr Graham, but he could get 
no further than — " Papa, I am sorry," tears stopped 
him, and he could only hold out his exercise. 

Mr Graham took it without speaking ; but he looked 
pleased when he saw what it was. He read it carefully 
through, and then said — " It is without a fault, Harry, 
and I am glad you have written it ; your doing so con- 
vinces me more than any words can do, that you are 
sincerely sorry for your fault." 

Harry began to feel happy again, and still more so, 
when his mamma held out her hand to him, and smiled 
upon him with such a kind happy smile, as told him how 
much pleased she was to see her little thoughtless Harry 
could exert such command over himself. 

" Light a candle for me, Harry— bid mamma and Mr 
Telfer good-night, and I will hear you read in the study ; 
for it is time you were in bed." 

Harry obeyed very willingly, for he wished to speak 
to his papa alone, and ask him if he would take back 
these sad words, " Harry is not worthy to be trusted.** 
And as soon as they were alone in the study, he began to 
speak : but his papa stopped him, saying, " My little 
man, you are tired and sleepy, we will talk a.b<ya^N^ 
to-morrow morning. Come to rci^Yvet^ ^^ ^^;:^:^ -^^s*^^^ 
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like ; I will only say to-night that I am well satisfied my 
Harry will be able to cure himself of his faults, now I 
see he has strength of mind to force himself to do what 
he sees to be his duty. I never thought your warm 
love for mamma and me would suffer you to remain 
contentedly under our displeasure. But your doing this 
exercise for M. Candolle, and apologising to Mr Telfer, 
convinces me that the dictates of mere duty are begin- 
ning to have their due influence on your mind ; and you 
do not know, my dear boy, how happy this conviction 
makes me." 

" But, papa," said Harry, colouring very much, and 
with hesitation, " I do not think it was any feeling of 
duty that made me do either. I was very sorry to have 
grieved you, and that made me write the exercise ; and 
then you know, papa, I think, if I could have told you 
and mamma how sorry I felt for all I had done to vex 
you, without apologising to Mr Telfer, I am afraid I 
would never have said anything to him." 

** At any rate," said his papa, kindly, " I may rejoice 
that I have an honest candid boy, who will not even take 
what he values so much, the approbation of those he 
loves best, when he feels he does not deserve it. One 
word more, Harry ; you have asked forgiveness of Mr 
Telfer, of mamma and me, but there is another you have 
offended." 
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" You mean God, papa ; but we will ask Him to- 
gether to forgive me, will we not?" 

" Yes, my boy, I hope you will never forget that ; 
but it was not God I meant." 

Harry coloured very much; he understood Mr Gra- 
ham, but it was very painful to him to think of doing 
what he saw he meant. 

" Papa, you mean M. Candolle, but he is so stiflf 
and proud, quite diflferent from you, and then, he will 
think'' 



" Harry," said Mr Graham, " I have not desired you 
to ask pardon of M. Candolle, so you need not make 
excuses to me; settle the matter with your own con- 
science \ only remember that the difficulty of a duty 
has nothing to do with the question whether it be your 
duty or not j if it be very difficult, you have the more 
need to seek strength out of yourself; and I think, 
Harry, you know where to seek it And now, my 
boy," he continued, after a few moments' silence, " if 
this matter is too much on your mind to allow you to 
think of what you are going to read, I will leave you 
for a little to make up your mind, for we must never read 
the Bible with a divided attention. But if you can col- 
lect your thoughts sufficiently, I think we may perhaps 
find something here that might help you to make a right 
decision.** 
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Harry said he could attend, and they began to read 
a few verses in the 42d of Isaiah. It would have been 
difficult for him not to attend, Mr Graham spoke about 
them so affectionately and earnestly ; and when he spoke 
of the spiritual way in which they applied to our Saviour, 
as well as of his Hterally opening the eyes of the blind, 
pointing out to him how beautifully there was here pro- 
mised light to guide us in all our conduct, and God*s 
Spirit to free us from the bondage of our own sinM 
hearts, and from the temptations of Satan ; Harry felt 
that it must be his own fault if he decided wrong; 
or, if he did not do what he knew to be right, it would 
only be because he did not choose to seek strength 
which was so freely offered to him. Then Mr Graham 
knelt down and prayed with him earnestly, that they 
might be all led in every act of their lives to look to 
that Holy Spirit for guidance and strength, and that, see- 
ing Christ's great love to them in coming into the world 
to die and purchase all this for them, they might be 
enabled to give themselves up in all things to serve 
and love Him, having every feeling brought into sub- 
jection to Him. 

" Good-night, papa ; I will go to-morrow morning be- 
fore breakfast," said Harry, as they rose from their knees. 

'* God bless you, my boy, and give you strength to do 
His will," said Mr Graham \ " and lem^iob^x \.Q-tv\^\-, 
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when praying in your own room, to ask again for strength 
to keep your resolution." 

Harry found Allen awake when he went up to his 
bed-room, and told him all that had passed, and that 
he had determined to go early the next morning to see 
M. CandoUe, to give him his exercise, and apologise 
for his idleness and carelessness. 

" I must rise very early," he said, " as I wish to be 
back in time to have a nice long talk with papa before 
breakfast" 

" Would it not do after lessons to-morrow % M. Can- 
dolle will not be up so early." 

" No,'' Harry said, " he should like to go and have 
it oflf his mind, or he would neither be able to enjoy his 
talk with papa, nor to attend to his lessons for thinking 
of it. He knew he could not be too early for M. Can- 
doUe, as he had heard him tell mamma he rose be- 
tween four and five in the summer mornings." 

It was a good thing he had told Allen his good resolu- 
tion the night before, for he found next morning when he 
awoke, as I daresay my little readers may have found 
sometimes too, that his resolution was much weaker, and 
the duty seemed much more difficult 

It would be impossible for him to be back in time 
to speak to papa, and it was quite right lw\:«S!ft.\si^<Hv^ 
to speak to him, because it was ^boMX ^qitci^'0kvxv5|^ ^^jx 
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it would be useful for him to know. Then Monsieur was 
so stiff and formal, and he would think Mr Graham 
had tUsired him to apologise, and never know that he 
did it of his own accord. 

All these and many other reasons made him almost 
resolve not to go. But Allen was too faithful a Mend 
not to try every argument in his power to persuade him, 
and had at last the pleasure of seeing him set off on 

his little pony, in time to allow of his getting to M 

by six o'clock. 

Harry found his task very nearly as disagreeable as he 
expected. Monsieur evidently thought that he would 
not have come if his father had not sent him, and be- 
sides he could not put much trust in his promises of 
amendment when he had so often deceived Imn. Hany, 
feeling conscious that he did not intend to deceive, and 
forgetting M. Candolle had no means of knowing this, 
felt very indignant, and found it difficult to keep his 
temper. When he returned home he found Mr Graham 
in his study alone. 

^' O papa ! I have so much I want to say to you ; 
but first of aU do say that you will take back these ter- 
rible words, * Harry is not worthy to be trusted y " and 
as Harry said this, the tears stood in his eyes, and he 
looked at his papa, trembling with eagerness. 

" My dear Harry" said Mr GraVvam, *^ Sx. ^oti^ tisa. 
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depend upon me ; it depends on you alone, when I can 
unsay them." 

" O papa 1 you do not, you cannot mean to say, 
that I would willingly break my promise," said Harry, in 
an indignant agitated tone. " Indeed, papa," he con- 
tinued, his voice almost choked by the proud angry 
tears ; " indeed, papa, I think it is very unjust in you 
to say so." 

And turning away, he rested his forehead on the back 
of one of the high chairs, feeling himself deeply in- 
jured. 

Mr Graham did not speak for some moments, and 
then he said very gravely, 

" Harry, I cannot suffer you to speak to me in that 
tone. If you choose to command yourself a little, and 
hear what I have got to say, I shall be quite happy in 
turn to listen to your defence \ but I can listen to no- 
thing while you indulge in such impatience and pride." 

Harry did not speak, and Mr Graham continued, 

" I did not say, nor did I mean, that you would break 
a promise willingly ; but indeed I cannot see how you 
can expect me or any one else to trust you to do an)rthing 
you promise, when you are so exceedingly thoughtless, 
that after you have made the promise you never remem- 
ber any more about it" 

"Put, papa," said Harry, turning xouxA ^xA «^^^^- 
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ing in a much more subdued manner, ''does not my 
having had resolution enough to write that long difficult 
exercise last night when I was very tired, and my do- 
ing such a hard duty going to Monsieur's this morn- 
ing, do these things not make you trust me morel** 

" They make me trust, dear Harry, that just at the 
very moment when you have been convinced of a £aiult, 
you will do a great deal to repair it For, I do con- 
fess, it was very difficult for an impatient proud boy 
like you to do both these things. But while I am glad to 
see, my boy, that you can even on one occasion force 
yourself to do what is very disagreeable and difficult, 
yet I should feel more confidence in you, did I see 
you, day after day, and hour after hour, exerting suffi- 
cient command over yourself, to do the duty of the day 
or hour, however irksome that duty may be, than to see 
you make one great eiSbrt on one great occasion, and 
then go on for days neglecting every-day duties, just 
for want of putting a little restraint upon your inclina- 
tions. These little opportunities of making ourselves do 
what is right occur many times every day; the great 
occasion will not perhaps oflfer itself once in two or three 
weeks." 

" Then, papa," said Harry, in a very desponding tone, 
"will you never trust me again till I can make my- 
self do all kinds of disagreeable tixvxvg,^ everj^L'a.^^^Tid 
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till I can remember everything I ought to remember, 
and do everything I ought to do just at the right time 1 " 

Mr Graham could not help smiling at Harry's dolor- 
ous tone, and he answered : 

"I am afraid it will be long before you will attain 
to such perfection as that, Harrys but I think I may 
promise to trust you, when I see that you are more 
anxious to find out what is really right for you to do, 
than to discover what is agreeable. At present, dear 
boy, I think you must confess that you think far more of 
what you would like to do, than of what is right. And 
even when you are convinced that such a thing is your 
duty, and have determined to do it, you yet allow your 
mind to dwell so much on what is difficult and disagree- 
able in the performance of it, that you at last give it up 
altogether. 

" I think, my own Harry, that if you try a little more 
to feel the full force of that verse we were speaking of 
the other day, ' None of us liveth to himself,' and if you 
every morning think of it, resolving that you will try to 
remember it through the whole day, and try to feel that 
the business of the day is not to seek how you can give 
yourself the most pleasure, but how you can best serve 
God and do good to others for His sake ; then you will 
find yourself looking out more ean\e?>)i\:^ ^ox o^^^^'sN^MSJiCx^'s* 
of serving God, than for excuses fox xvoX ^ovw^ ^\sa^- 
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you know to be right, but perhaps feel to be disagreeable. 
We often laugh at you for your ingenuity in making ex- 
cuses for neglecting any duty; but I am always sorry 
when I have yielded to this inclination to laugh, for 
though your excuses are often very ludicrous in them- 
selves, yet the fault in your character that leads you to 
make them is a very serious one, and one that must be 
remedied before you can be either a useful member of 
society, or, what is of far more consequence, a true 
Christian. It originates in your love of pleasure being 
stronger than your love of God, and while you can quiet 
your conscience or escape mamma's and my displeasure, 
you do not feel much anxiety about whether you have 
done wrong or not Did you exert as much ingenuity 
in trying to find out what God wills you to do in any 
particular case, as you used in finding excuses for doing 
what you ndll, you would not so often do wrong. You 
will think of this, dear Harry, and see if what I say of 
your disposition be not true. And now you had better 
call the others, and we will discuss the important ques- 
tion of this grant of land, as we will have no oppor- 
tunity of doing so diuing breakfast, from Mr Telfer being 
here." 

"One question more, dear papa,'* said Harry, who 
had looked very grave while Mr Graham was speaking ; 
" do you not think it was a little utiiak m ^ot\sv«va \a 
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speak as if he doubted me to-day, when I said I was 
sorry, and would be more careful for the future?" 

" I cannot but think it is quite natural for him to feel 
such a doubt, Harry. What was the diflference between 
the protestations of sorrow and promises of amendment 
you made to-day, and those you made last week ] " 

Harry hesitated : " Papa, I am afraid last week I only 
thought of quieting Monsieur, and of keeping him from 
complaining to you, and neither felt sony, nor thought 
about what I was promising. While to-day, you know, 
dear papa, I was reaUy very sorry, and very anxious to 
do right for the future." 

"That is the real difference, but what was the ap- 
parent one % " Harry made no answer, and Mr Graham 
continued, "As there was no apparent difference, I 
think Monsieur was quite justified in doubting whether 
to-da/s promise would be better kept than the last." 

Harry could not but acknowledge the truth of this, 
and going for the other children, they were soon occu- 
pied with a very merry discussion about the property 
they wanted. It was most satisfactorily concluded by 
Mr Graham's giving them all they asked, upon condi- 
tion of their giving him so many hours' labour every 
year. In addition to the open piece of ground, he said 
he would give them a small part of tha \»\axi\.'a.^\w^^V<5Xfe 
there were a good many young ttee^^ ^.xi^ ^^^'^ ^siv^"^ 
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cut down some of them to build their house with. The 
only drawback to their pleasure was, that he did not 
wish them to begin any of their operations till he re- 
turned from London. He did not wish them to cut 
down the trees until he was present to give them pro- 
per directions how to proceed, as they might perhaps 
hurt themselves ; and he was not sure how for it would 
be safe for them to work at their proposed garden until 
he had carefully examined the face of the rock, to see 
that there were no loose fragments that might fall on 
them. This was certainly a disappointment ; but as Mr 
Graham was not to be much more than a fortnight 
absent, they made np their minds to wait patiently. 




CHAPTER IL 



AN ACCIDENT. 



(( 




HERE is a letter from papa," cried Harry, as 
he and Allen ran into the dining-room one 
morning before breakfast ; " what does he 
say] when is he coming home? are our cousins com- 
ing?" 

"I will tell you when I know myself," said Mrs 
Graham, laughing, "which I am not likely to do for 
some time if you chatter so much ; it will be a good 
plan for you to go to the garden for the girls, and that 
will give me a little quiet time to read my letter." 

The news that there was a letter from papa soon 
brought all the children to the dining-room. They were 
particularly anxious to hear this letter, as Mr Graham 
had said in a former one that their Uncle Percy was 
very anxious about the delicate health of his boy and 
girl; and as he had little prospect of being able lo \fc"«N^ 
London himseJiJ Mr Graham msYieA \.o ^^T^>iaA^ ^^^^ 
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to trust them to him. This letter would tell whether 
they were to come or not 

Mrs Graham had finished her letter, and was ready to 
answer the eager questions of the impatient little party. 

^'Your cousins are coming, and papa thinks they 
will most probably start, so as to be in Edinburgh all 
Sunday, and arrive here on Monday night Papa says 
he will leave us to judge for ourselves about their 
characters, and only mentions that Alice is delicate, 
timid, and a little shy; and that Douglas is a very clever 
boy. Douglas is much stronger than Alice, and papa 
thinks that the fact of many of his brothers having died 
when they were about his age, makes uncle more anxious 
than there is any cause to be. Alice has been little 
at home since her mother's death, and papa thinks that 
the aunt she has been living with has been rather too 
harsh to her. So we must be all very kind, and try to 
give her a little more confidence in herself There is a 
letter from Mrs Lindsey, inviting you four older ones 
to spend to-morrow with her children, to stay all night, 
and return before breakfast on Saturday. But as she 
says Willie has certainly got the hooping-cough, Allen 
and Eleanor must go alone." 

The children could scarcely eat breakfast, they were 
so much engaged talking about their cousins* visit, what 
they would do to amuse them, and hovr m.Mcl\ tKere was 
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to do before they came. The kite must be mended, a 
new shuttle-cock made, the play-room put in order, 
and, above all, the garden must be weeded, the gravel 
walks newly rolled, and everything done to make it 
look as beautiful as possible. 

This day, however, turned out very rainy, nothing 
could be done in the garden, and the children were 
obliged to content themselves with getting all their 
playthings arranged and repaired, painting some neat 
new tallies for some of their flowers, and such quiet 
in-door occupations. The clouds cleared away gradu*- 
ally in the course of the evening, and before the 
children went to bed, they had the pleasure of seeing 
a most beautiful clear moon. 

" Harry, you and Marion must be very busy to- 
morrow," said Allen, as they were going up-stairs to 
bed ; " for you know we cannot count on getting much 
done on Saturday, as we are engaged to go to Wood- 
field for Eleanor's bantams and my plants of the double 
violet." 

" Yes," said Harry ; " and the bed is not prepared 
for the violets yet. I wish you were not going, we will 
be so dull without you." 

" So you win, poor Harry, you and Marion are so 
very quiet, there will be no noise in the Kqm^^ 'aJv. "^i^ 
to-morrow." 
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They all laughed at the demure grave way in which 
Eleanor said this, as Harry and Marion were well known 
to be the most noisy members of the family. 

The next day was a very beautiful one, and after 
lessons, Harry, Marion, Georgie, and even little Lewis, 
worked very industriously in the garden. As they had 
not quite finished all they wished to do before dinner, 
and the evening was mild, Mrs Graham allowed them 
to go out and work again after tea, while she took out 
a book and sat on the seat at the top of their little 
garden, now reading and now watching the progress of 
the little work-people, and listening to their meny talk. 

Little Oracle and Lewis had been gone to bed for 
some time, and Mrs Graham was beginning to feel the 
evening air a little chill, but still the gardeners showed 
no signs of fatigue. 

" You had better go and take a walk up the river 
side, mamma," said Harry \ " it is getting too cold for 
you to sit still, and we will join you very soon." 

" And be quite ready to listen to a nice story, 
mamma," added Marion, laughing. 

It was a beautiful spring evening, everything look- 
ing firesh and bright The sun had set, but there was 
still a warm light thrown upon the trees and grass from 
the deep red clouds near where it had gone down. 
Harry had a great turn for dtarnti^, aiid ^j& Vva %toi^i^ed 
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half-way up the garden to rest himself from the fatigue 
of wheeling the last barrowful of weeds up the gravel 
walk, and to defend himself from Marion's laughing 
accusation of stupidity in having made the rubbish 
corner at the top instead of the bottom of the garden, 
his eye was greatly pleased with the quiet beauty ot 
the scene, and he called Marion and Georgie to come 
and admire it with him. 

" The lawn is so pretty just now, with the bright fresh 
green of the planes and beeches, contrasting with the 
bare branches of the ashes and oaks, and the dull dark 
green of the Scotch firs." 

" And does not little Maggie look quite picturesque, 
coming down with her cloak and her pail," said Marion, 
pointing to a little girl who was coming from the house 
towards the bridge a little higher up the river than 
the garden. " She is very naughty though," she con- 
tinued, as she saw the child climb up the low wall of 
the bridge ; " papa has so often warned all the children 
that it is very dangerous." 

Just as she said these words, some sudden noise 
startled little Maggie ; she lost her balance and fell 
into the water. Marion screamed and covered her eyes 
with her hands ; but Harry, telling little Georgie where to 
go for help, began himself to run do^xi \)cvfc\>'ax^^ ^^JlNlicv^ 
river, clearing the low hedge oi t\ve\i ^^ax^et^^ 'aX. ^.'V^'^* 
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Farther down, at a part of the river where the banks 
were higher and steeper, there was an old willow-tree, 
which grew for a good way nearly horizontally out 
from the bank. The boys called it their pier ; for they 
often threw baskets or little boats into the water from 
the bridge, ran down the banks to this tree, crept along 
the trunk, and swung themselves down to a flat smooth 
rock, below the part of the tree where it began to grow 
upwards again, and so caught their boats as the current 
was carrying them past the rock. Harry at once re 
collected this, and thought that if he could reach it it 
time, he might be able to save the little girL Stajtinf 
from the bridge, if they ran fast, they were in time t( 
catch their boats, and as Harry had started from i 
point farther down, and also, from his anxiety, ran vet] 
much faster than usual, he was on the rock a few seconds 
before the child's body was carried down. He knel 
on the spot where he knew by experience the curreni 
would bring her nearest to the rock, and tried to keep 
himself calm and collected as he saw her coming ta 
wards him. He succeeded in catching hold of part oi 
her dress, and drew her slowly and carefully on drj 
land. Although she had not been long in the water 
she was quite insensible, and Harry's next difficult) 
was how to get her carried to the bank. He knew 
that no time should be lost in usVn^ ta^^xv^ iot V^x ^ 
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covery, and he looked anxiously around to see if any one 
was coming to his assistance. As he saw no one near 
him, he determined to try to swing himself on to the 
tree with one arm, holding her with the other. But it 
was quite impossible for him to do this, Maggie was 
so heavy, from her clothes being wet and from her 
being insensible, that, after spraining his arm severely in 
the attempt, he was obliged to give it up and lay her 
down again on the rock. He now began to feel very 
uneasy; the banks were so high at this place that he 
feared the people who were coming to help him might 
pass without seeing him, and being faint from the pain 
of his arm, he felt that the water rushing past him was 
making him giddy. He knew that it would only make 
him more so to think about it, and he tried to turn his 
thoughts to the care arid protection of his heavenly 
Father, and to fix his eyes on the bank that he might 
not see the rushing waters. The first person who came to 
them was Mrs Graham, who had heard from Marion 
what had happened. She was not able to be of much 
use, as Harry could not with his sprained arm lift Maggie 
high enough for Mrs Graham to get hold of her ; but 
her being there to attract the attention of any one who 
came to his assistance insured their not passing him un- 
observed. In a few minutes they Ke^Id Xlcva nov^^^ ^^^ 
people coming down both banks oi XJci^ fvNex, ^axA v^^- 
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sently several labourers made their appearance. Little 
Maggie was soon carried safely to the bank. 

Harry would willingly have concealed from his 
mamma that he had hurt his arm, but he was so faint 
from the pain that he was nearly as helpless as Maggie, 
and had to submit to be lifted upon the tree and carried 
to the bank as she had been. 

Mrs Graham desired Marion (who with Georgie had 
by this time joined them) to run to the house and tell 
the housekeeper of the accident, that she might have 
warm blankets ready to lay the little girl in. But when 
Marion saw Harry's pale face and closed eyes, she be- 
gan to cry, and tormented Mrs Graham with questions 
as to what had happened to him. Geoigie acted more 
sensibly, for, though a good deal frightened about Harry, 
he ran off as fast as his little tired legs could carry him ; 
taking care, too, to deliver his message as quietly as 
possible, so that Mrs Whyte, the housekeeper, might not 
get flurried and confused. Through the whole of this 
eventful evening there was a great contrast between his 
behaviour and Marion's. Both were equally anxious to 
be of use, but Georgie showed much more sense in his 
efforts than Marion did. When little Maggie had been 
laid upon Mrs Whyte's bed, and every one was \y\}s^ 
using the various means for her recovery, Marion was irr 
everybody's way, never thinking of doixv^ axvY^^'^%^ ^"^ 
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going to fetch anything till she saw some one else going 
to do it, and then starting forward and hindering more 
efficient persons from being of use. She was so trouble- 
some, too, with her constant questions, "What can I 
do % can I be of any use, mamma % " that at last Mrs 
Graham desired her to go out of the room alto- 
gether. 

Georgie, in the meantime, had accompanied Harry 
into an inner room, where Mrs Graham wished him 
to rest on the sofa ; he helped him to get off his wet 
clothes, and did ever3rthing he required so nicely and 
quietly, that Harry laughingly declared it was worth 
while having a disabled arm to be so well waited on. 
Then when he had made Harry as comfortable as he 
could, he went quietly into the other room, remaining 
quite still in a comer out of everybody's way, until he 
saw that there was something for him to do, and then 
doing it so quietly, and with so little bustle, that no one 
seemed to know he was in the room. 

After some time had been spent in trying to bring 
the little girl to life again, she at last opened her eyes 
and looked round. Georgie ran away to tell Harry and 
Marion the joyful news, and that mamma had said she 
had now no fear of her recovery. A messenger was then 
sent up to tell her poor old grandmotl\^T^ m\!cv ^Vata. 
she lived, what had happened, and to a^ \vex Vo co\xsa 
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down to sleep at Kamford, as it would not be good for 
Maggie to go home till next morning. 

The doctor had been sent for as soon as Georgie bad 
come to the house with the news of the accident, but by 
the time he arrived the little girl was in a sound sleep, 
and except that she looked a little pale, she was quite as 
well as if nothing had happened. Poor Harry had 
lain still all this time on the sofa, without uttering a 
single complaint, and when the doctor examined bis 
arm he gave him great praise for his fortitude, for he 
said it was severely sprained, and must have given him 
great pain. Leeches were applied, and Harry found the 
little teasing pain they gave him much worse to bear 
than the far more serious one of the sprain. Indeed, 
he told Allen afterwards, that he did not think he could 
have borne it patiently : if it had not been that mamma 
looked so pale and wearied, he would have been sorry 
to let her know how much he suflfered. 

You can all imagine how much talking and how many 
questions there would be next morning when Allen and 
Eleanor heard the story. Harry was asked many times 
over, " If he felt much afraid while standing in the 
water]" " How happy he must have been when he 
heard that Maggie had opened her eyes ! " " But how,** 
asked Allen, "did you remember the willow-tree, or 
think of sucl[i a clever plan so imm^^\^x.€V^ V 
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" That," said Mrs Graham, " gives me more plea- 
sure than any other thing. I rejoice so much to think 
that my little thoughtless Harry should have been able 
to collect his senses at such a moment, and to decide 
at once what it was necessary to do." 

" Well, mamma," said Harry, laughing, " you have 
all the merit of it" 

" Indeed, Harry ! I am glad to hear it ; though I 
scarcely understand how that can be, as I was not 
near you at the time." 

"Oh I I mean that you have all the merit of my 
being able to think in a hurry. Do you remember a 
long talk you and I had one day about heroes ? I asked 
you what qualities I required to make me a hero ; and 
you said one quality I was very deficient in was pre- 
sence of mind ; and, then, you know, when I said I 
did not understand how I could get it when I had it 
not, you told me that I must try on every occasion to 
keep myself quiet and calm, and that though I might 
see little improvement for some time, yet I must per- 
severe, and I should gradually acquire the habit You 
said that it was not only on great occasions that I re- 
quired presence of mind, but in quite little things ; that 
I was in such a bustle whenever there was anything to 
be done in a hurry, that I always tooV. ^^ ^wrots^^'ajj ^ 
and did more harm than good. 1 ie«i^TcCc>^x, \s\axKKNa.>» 
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you made me laugh by reminding me, how one night, in 
my haste to save old Mrs Lindsey the trouble of rising 
to set down her tea-cup, I jumped up so suddenly that 
I upset the whole tea-tray, and spoiled several of the 
ladies' gowns, besides being the cause of poor old 
Ponto's getting severely scalded by the tea-um falling 
on him. You advised me, whenever I was in a huiiy 
to do anything, to pause a moment to think how it 
might be best done, and said I should save time in the 
end by that instead of losing it So, mamma, ever 
since then I have been very careful, and do you know, 
mamma, I think I can think xxavs^ faster now." 

All the children laughed at Harry's odd expression, 
and Mrs Graham said she was glad to see her words 
had made so much impression on his mind. 

There was some difficulty in settling the plans for 
the day. They had promised to go to Woodfield, a 
farm a good distance from Kamford, on the other side 
of the hill, but Mrs Graham was unwilling to allow 
Harry to go, for fear of hurting his arm. The others 
did not wish to go without him, and they therefore 
agreed most willingly to Mrs Graham's proposal, that 
they should write a note to the farmer's wife to tell her 
why they had not kept their engagement, and to say 
that if they were all well they would go the next Satur- 
^ay. Mrs Graham undertools: to send \he xvo\.^ ^ox ^^xcv^ 
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as she was going to send a messenger in that direction 
at any rate. 

" What a good clever mamma you are," said Eleanor, 
laughing, as she prepared to write the note ; " I think 
you have learned, like Harry, * to think very fast'" 

After sending away the messenger, the little party and 
Mrs Graham went down to the river side, to view the 
scene of last night's adventures, and to point out the 
very spot where Marion and Harry were standing when 
they saw Maggie fall — where Harry fell down on the 
grass, and all those little particulars that every one 
likes to hear when any uncommon event has hap- 
pened. 

Marion was the only silent member of the party, for 
she felt much ashamed at the remembrance of her want 
of self-command; and though her mamma had said 
nothing to her about it, she was conscious that she had 
behaved very foolishly. 

" I think," said Eleanor, " it would be a good plan 
for papa to put broken glass along the top of the wall, 
to prevent the children going on it again." 

** Yes," said Allen, " but, do you not think we 
might do something to-day to prevent them? Papa 
cannot give orders about it till Tuesday, and perhaps 
some children who have not heard of Ma-g^^'s* l-aS^ 
ma/ be running on it to-day. 1 Yvaiv^ ^^^x^xxqtcl ^-^^^'^ 
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put along walls ; if we had something of that kind, it 
would keep the children off." 

"But we cannot make iron spikes, Allen.** 

" No, but we might make little bits of wooden paling, 
and put them across the top of the wall, here and 
there." 

" We could easily make the pieces of paling," Hany 
said, " but how could we fasten them to the wall I ** 

Allen considered for a minute or two, and then said, 
that he thought they might be able to manage it, by 
fastening one end of each little piece of paling to a 
strong stake, which they might drive into the ground 
beside the wall, so as to let the paling rest on the 
top of the wall 

Mrs Graham approved of their plan very much, but 
she advised them to make their paling of rough branches, 
and not to waste their little store of good planks on 
what was only intended for a temporary thing. She 
said, too, that she would desire the gardener to come 
and make the holes to drive the stakes into, as the 
ground was so hard that they could not do it them- 
selves. This business occupied them so well all day, 
that they had no time to feel impatient for Monday. 
Monday evening came at last, but the mail arrived so 
late at night that the children were obliged, though 
very unwillingly, to go to bed, and k^N^ \.Visrc TcvascLXELaL 
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to receive the travellers alone. Mrs Graham felt nearly 
as much anxiety to see her little nephew and niece 
as the children did. From some expressions in the 
letter she had received that morning from her hus- 
band, she saw that he thought Douglas had been too 
much indulged, and was rather haughty and overbear- 
ing ; and she felt a little afraid of her own Harry's hot 
proud temper. 

About ten o'clock the travellers arrived — the chil- 
dren very tired, so that Mrs Graham had little oppor- 
tunity of judging of their characters, as they went to bed 
immediately after supper. 

AHce was delicate, timid, gentle-looking, and at first 
seemed half afraid of her new aunt, though, after a 
little, Mrs Graham's kindness of manner reassured her. 
Douglas, on the contrary, was very frank, with a good 
deal of self-confidence in his manner. He was a very 
handsome boy, with a fine open expression, and a 
bright sunny smile that gave a peculiar charm to his 
countenance. 

After they had gone to bed, Mrs Graham asked her 
husband with some anxiety, what he thought of their 
new inmates, and how they would get on with their own 
children. 

Mr Graham answered that Alice was a gentle-tem- 
pered, affectionate girl, whom any 011^ ^\vo ox\^ xciOs. 
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the trouble of gaining her affections might lead 
Douglas was a fine boy, open, manly, generous, but 
certainly had too high an opinion of himsel£ 

Mr Graham then heard with deep interest the stoiy 
of the accident, expressing his fervent gratitude, both 
for Harry's preservation, and for his having been made 
the means of saving the life of another. He was also 
much pleased to hear that all the time of his absence, 
Harry had been much more patient, gentle, and atten- 
tive to his duties. 

Douglas rose the next morning as soon as he awoke, 
eager to see everything that could be seen; and so 
beautiful was the view from his windows, that he could 
scarcely dress, he so often stopped to look out at every- 
thing around. Just when he was ready to leave the 
room, he heard the sound of merry children's voices 
under his window, and looking out, he saw all his 
cousins on the lawn with his uncle, who was amusing 
little Gracie, by imitating the uncouth motions of some 
wild beasts he had seen in London. Douglas soon 
joined them, and was introduced to his cousins. There 
was a good deal of shyness at first, but it soon wore 
off, and by the time they were summoned to prayers, 
he had heard about their garden, rabbits, and the house 
they were going to build. 

"What do you think of your new cousin^ ©rlsl" 
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asked Mr Graham, as they lingered a minute after the 
boys. 

" I like him, papa," said Marion, " he looks so merry 
and full of fun/* 

"And I like him," said Eleanor, "because he was 
so kind and gentle to little Grade, although he looks 
so clever." 

Alice, in the meantime, slept on, till her curtains were 
gently drawn aside, and opening her eyes, she saw Elea- 
nor's bright happy face, looking at her with so much 
kindness, that she quite forgot all her shjmess, and 
kissing her, asked, "Are you Eleanor or Marion 1" 

" Eleanor ; and I have brought up yotir breakfast, as 
mamma wishes you to take it before you rise." And 
then Eleanor fastened back the curtains of the bed, 
drew up the blind, that Alice might see what a bright 
day it was to welcome her, and did ever3rthing to make 
her comfortable, so nicely and kindly, that Alice felt 
she loved her already, and that she had been very 
foolish to feel so much afraid of comhig among her new 
cousins; she was sure now that she should be happy 
with them. She continued to be of the same opinion 
that night when she went to bed, though she had some- 
times through the day felt a little afraid of the boys, 
they seemed to be so strong and merry. She fe-ax^.^^ 
that, when liht first politeness to lYve ^\xaxi%<t\% V^^^^'^^ 
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off, she should find them too boisterous playfellows, and 
that they would laugh at her fears ; for Alice was really 
very timid, and having never been in the country, ex- 
cept for a few days at a time, she felt afraid of many 
things that the little Grahams were quite accustomed ta 

Douglas was also much pleased with his cousins, his 
uncle and aunt, Kamford, and everything about him. 
His cousins were so merry, and had so many occu- 
pations and amusements, it would be impossible ever 
to weary; and then every one was so kind to Alice; 
and as his tender watchful affection for her was one of 
the brightest features in his character, he felt very grate- 
ful to them all for their kindness to her. 

This day had been one of complete idleness, but 
they were to begin their lessons as usual again next 
day, as Mr Graham said he was sure his strong chil- 
dren would soon tire the little Londoners if they had 
any more days of idleness. 

Douglas at once agreed to Allen's proposition, — ^that 
they should delay beginning the house-building, until 
Harry's arm was strong enough to allow of his joining 
them ; but they had plenty of amusement without it, 
everything was so new to Alice and Douglas. 




CHAPTER III. 
THE EXCURSION. 

" k'iSSEJI HOULD you like to take a walk with me 

l^^^i ^°-^'^'3> Harry?" said Mr Graham, the Friday 
momiDg aiter his return home ; " I do not 
think you can be of much use in either the gardei; or 
workshop." 

" O papa^ I should like it so much," was Harry's eager 
answer ; " I wish so very much to have a quiet sensible 
talk irith you," 

" Well, collect all your sense, and we will set off im- 
mediately after luncheon, as I wish to go as far as the 
young plantation at the top of the hill." 

After lessons and luncheon, accordingly, while the 
other children went to complete some alterations they 
were making in the garden, Harry and his papa started 
for a long walk. 

" Well, Hairy," said Mr Graham, " maTtrnva, \^?. ^s^a, 
yoa have been much more attenlrre to aSi. ■^"aa Qia^v vi 
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do, and much less impatient, since the memorable Mr 
Telfer day. Have you been trying to follow the advice 
I gave you that morning I went to London 1" 

'' O papa, that is one of the things I wish to speak to 
you about Indeed, papa, I do not think I shall ever 
be what you call a useful member of society, if I must 
learn to do things merely because they are right" 

" Why, Harry," said Mr Graham, smiling, " I should 
not have expected to hear you speak so despondingly 
just when you have really been succeeding in your 
endeavours." 

" Oh ! I know," said Harry, " that I have struggled 
very hard indeed sometimes, and have often succeeded 
in keeping down my impatience, and in doing a great 

many things I would rather not do ; but then "^ 

Harry hesitated. " Papa, I am afraid you will think me 
wrong if I say what I was going to say.** 

" I may think it wrong for you to feel it, Harry, but 
I cannot think your saying it will make it more wrong." 

"Well, papa, I was only going to say, that it takes 
away all my pleasure and happiness to think that I must 
go on day after day struggling against my temper, and 
doing so many difficult duties. Yesterday, Douglas and 
I were arguing about something, and I knew I was right, 
and besides, I was very much provoked by his haughty, 
decided way of saying that I was vn:oxv^. W.qw^n^\, 1 
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managed to keep silent, and I went quite away from 
Douglas, that I might not be tempted to speak crossly. 
But then, papa, it gave me such a sore feeling at my 
heart, to go away as if I were wrong, when I knew I 
was right ; and to hear all his provoking words without 
saying anything, that I just felt as if I never could be 
happy, if I were always obliged to go on doing such 
disagreeable hard duties." 

**My dear Harry," said Mr Graham, "all you have 
said only proves the truth of what I told you, that all 
your ideas of happiness consist in being able to please 
yourself, and to have your own will. Do you think 
you can remember what thoughts passed through your 
mind yesterday? What made you do right when you 
felt so much inclined to do wrong 1 Try if you can 
remember, and we will not speak any more for a few 
minutes." 

After a little pause, Harry said, " Papa, I think it was 
because I knew you would be vexed if I quarrelled with 
Douglas. I am sure that was it, because I remember 
at the time I was feeling it so difficult and disagreeable, 
the thought that you would never know I had done it 
seemed the hardest part of it." 

" Well, my dear boy, does not that help you to un- 
derstand what I said to you the other night, that I ^VvqkjJA. 
liave more confidence in you, if 1 cou\d ^^^ '^oxx. ^.Occcs^ 
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from a sense of duty, and not merely from your love 
for mamma, for me, or for any one you love very dearly. 
God has given you a very warm heart, my Haiiy, and 
you love us so tenderly, that it is difficult for you to 
do anything to vex us, and easy for you, in general, to 
do anything to please us. It is quite right you should 
feel this, but you can see by the instance you have 
given me, that this nature is not in itself sufficient to 
enable you to do right As you grow up you may be 
removed to a distance from us, and if affection is the 
cause of all your actions, your affections may be gained 
by unworthy friends, who may make use of your loye for 
them to mislead yoa More than that, there is a very 
solemn question you should ask yourself. Do you 
think your heavenly Father can be satisfied to see you 
waste all the warm, deep affections He has blessed you 
with upon mere earthly objects, however worthy they 
may be? and does not your conduct in this respect 
amount to saying, ' You have blessed me with an affec- 
tionate heart, and you have further given me the very 
great blessing of kind, good friends; therefore^ I will 
love them so well that I shall have no affection to spare 
you, who have thus blessed me.' " 

"O papa," said Harry, "I never could say or feel 
that Indeed, I do love God, and feel grateful to Him 
for all these things," 
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" My dear boy," said Mr Graham, in a kind but very 
solemn tone, " I am very sorry to give you so much 
pain. I know that when we talk about the goodness 
and love of God in all He has done for us, you often 
feel much moved ; but, dear Harry, if you loved God 
as you do me, the desire of pleasing Him, and of doing 
His commandments, would influence you, instead of 
your being only acted on by a fear of vexing me, or 
a desire to please me. Perhaps you think I am treat- 
ing this subject too seriously ; but, my dear boy, when 
I remember all the love that Christ has shown to us, a 
love so far surpassing anything I can feel for you, a love 
that brought Him to suffer and die for such cold, un* 
grateful creatures as we are ; do you not think it must 
grieve my very heart to see how much more you love 
me than you do Him, and that while you would do 
almost anything to please me, you yet will do scarcely 
anything for His sake 1 The very warmth of your love 
to me, Harry, makes me see the more sin in your want 
of love to Him." 

Mr Graham spoke very earnestly, and Harry's eyes 
filled with tears. They walked on for some time in 
silence ; at last Harry said in a low voice, ** Papa, you 
think that it is my want of love to God that makes 
me feel so unwilling to go on doing disagreeable 
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*' I do not mean, my dear Harry, that even if you 
loved God more, you would always find it easy to do 
disagreeable duties. But were you so to see GocTs great 
love to you in sending His Son to die for you, and the 
tenderness of that Saviour's love in watching over and 
caring for you, as that your heart should glow widi 
love to Him in return ; then in such a case as that of 
yesterday you would feel a sweet satisfaction in knowing 
that God saw all your difficulties and all your efforts to 
please Him. Another thing that in this case would 
make your duty easier, would be this, that when you 
are trying to do right for God's sake, that leads you to 
seek help from Him in prayer, and you know, Hairy, 
if you seek you will find. Now," continued Mr Graham, 
'^ I am going into this house on business ; if you like 
to sit down here and think over what I have been say- 
ing, when I come back we will consult about your 
plans for to-morrow." 

The point upon which Mr Graham wished to con- 
sult Harry was, how they were to get Alice conveyed 
to Woodfield next day. The little Grahams and Douglas 
could walk, but it was much too far for Alice. Harry 
suggested that they might take one of the ponies with 
them for Alice to ride. 

Mr Graham said he had thought of that, but that 
Alice was so timid he feared sVve tia^x xiox. XiS&fe Ssu 
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" But," he* said, " do you not think it would be a 
good plan for MTherson to go with you] I do not 
think even Alice could be afraid if she had him to lead 
her pony." 

" O papa I" cried Harry, his eyes sparkling with joy, 
" that would be very delightful, we do Hke MTherson 
so very much to go with us on any excursion." 

" Well," said Mr Graham, smiling, " if we make haste 
home, you will perhaps have time to run roimd by 
the farm-yard and bid him come to the house on his 
way home." 

MTherson was a sort of upper farm-servant, who 
superintended the labourers on a small farm Mr Gra- 
ham managed himself. The children were all very fond 
of him, he was so good-natured, and had so many stories 
to tell them of strange things he had seen in foreign 
lands, for he had been a soldier. He was a very good 
man, and much better educated than most people of 
his class, so that Mr and Mrs Graham were quite sure 
the children could learn no harm from him. 

" MTherson is here, papa," said Allen, as he came 
into the drawing-room to tea ; " shall I ask him to 
come in?" 

" Yes, and we shall hear if he is willing to undertake 
the charge of such a boisterous party." 

MTherson was quite as fond o? fti^ dcC^'&x^'^ ^s» ^^ 
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were of him^ and quite willing, if his master could spare 
him, to go with them anywhere. He proposed, as an 
improvement in the plan, that, instead of the pony, they 
should take the little cart, and old Jenny the donkey. 
" The cart," he said, " would be of use in bringmg 
home the bantams and the plants; and, perhaps, sir,'' 
he continued, " as I am with them at any rate, you 
might allow us to come home by the glen, and we can 
get some roots of the laige primrose the young ladies 
are so anxious to have." 

"O papa, O mamma, if we might do that," cried 
several voices. Mr Graham was quite willing to con- 
sent, but he thought it might be too far for Alice to go 
even in the cart, too fer also for poor old Jenny, par- 
ticularly as Eleanor, Marion, and Douglas would be 
obliged to go part of the way in the cart, if they length- 
ened the walk so much. 

MTherson said, they need not take Miss Alice or 
old Jenny all the way to Woodfield, they might stop at 
the mill to rest, while the others went on. There was 
a very good cart road, he said, from the mill to the glen, 
and they could come home by the river side, where the 
road was level, so that Jenny would have no hill when 
she was getting tired. If Mrs Graham allowed them, 
they might take their dinner with them and eat it in 
the glen, and that would ^ve 3^^"^^ ^ \a^%» ^^^^ ^x^i 
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he would take care to provide a good dinner for her 
too. 

"O MTherson, you are the very best and cleverest 
of all old men," cried Eleanor, " I am sure, papa, you 
are going to say yes, and mamma too, — see, she is 
smiling." 

* "Well," replied Mr Graham, "I suppose we must 
say yes; so MTherson, you may give orders for the 
cart to be ready. Perhaps mamma and I may go to 
the glen to meet you, and take Gracie with us." 

" Then you mean Lewis to go with us, papa]" 

" Yes, I think if you have the cart, and MTherson to 
take care of him, he may go." 

" Oh ! thank you, thank you, papa," cried the little boy ; 
"and thank you too, good kind MTherson." 

" Good-night, and thank you, good kind MTherson," 
cried all the others. 

The next morning was very fine, and by prayer-time 
the little girls had packed up all the provisions for dinner, 
cold meat, bread and cheese, to which Mrs Whyte added 
a large pie which she had baked for them the night be- 
fore, as soon as she heard of their plans fi^om MTherson. 
The boys had got their spades, baskets, jumping-poles, 
and everything necessary for a whole day spent in the 
open air. It would be difficult to imagine a meroKt 
party. Mr Graham went across tVv^ xvNtx ^\^ '^^'^^ 
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and as far as the gate into the children's garden, where 
he left them, giving them strict injunctions to obejr 
M'Pherson in everything, and to give him as little 
trouble as possible. 

" Remember, MTherson, I put them all under your 
command, and you must keep them in good order." 

He had advised all the girls to go up the hill in the* 
cart, as they had such a long da/s walk before them, 
and they therefore moved slowly, not to distress poor 
old Jenny. The road was not very steep, as it wound 
backwards and forwards, and Jenny walked on very 
gravely, as if she did not think her load at all too 
heavy. The boys sometimes walked beside the cart 
talking to the girls, sometimes made excursions into 
the wood to see the squirrels and rabbits that were play- 
ing on every side, and the whole party were in great 
glee, and talked a good deal of nonsense. 

"How beautifully the birds are singing," observed 
Alice, when a moment's silence had permitted her to 
hear them. 

"Yes," replied Eleanor, "but the place to hear the 
blackbirds is at the mill They always seem to me to 
sing louder there, as if they were trying to drown the 
sound of the waterfall. Perhaps it may be because by 
the time we get there, we are generally tired enough to 
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be contented to sit quietly under the trees and listen to 
them. 

" Oh, for shame, Eleanor," said Allen, " to take away 
the renown of the mill as being the blackbirds' music- 
room. Fly away, bird," he continued, addressing one 
of the little singers, " fly away to the mill, and tell your 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, to pre- 
pare their very best songs; for a young lady is coming 
who never yet heard a blackbird concert in perfection." 

" Brothers and uncles, if you please, Allen, but hardly 
sisters and aunts ; as you told me yesterday, that it is the 
male bird alone who sings." 

"Well, Alice, as you remember my lessons so well, tell 
me what is the name of that impudent-looking bird with 
the blue head, which is hopping before us, flying off 
every now and then, then alighting on the road, as if it 
wished to provoke us to try to catch it." 

" It is a tomtit^ is it not, Allen t I always confound 
it with the chaffinch, though they are not at all alike." 

" Have you ever seen a chaffinch's nest. Miss Alice % " 
asked M*Pherson. 

" Yes, Harry showed me one yesterday, and a wren's 
too ; they are both so neat, one almost wishes to be a 
bird, to have such a pretty little home. But, Allen, as 
you are my bird-master, tell me what bird xaa3«j^^ >^^ 
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melancholy sweet sound, a little like the sound youi 
pigeons make, but sweeter and sadder.** 

'' It is a wood-pigeon. But, Alice, if you saw its nesi 
you would not wish to be a wood-pigeon at any rate 
It only lays a few sticks together, making a sort of rude 
floor on the fork of two branches^ and does not take 
the trouble of building cither walls or roof.** 

''The wren's nest had a roof, but not the chaf 
finch's." 

" No, Miss Alice," said MTherson ; " few birds make 
roofs, though some have very odd walls, as Master Allen 
calls them.*' 

"O MTherson, tell them about the birds in India,' 
cried Harry. "The tailor-bird, Alice, makes its nesi 
by sewing a dead leaf to a living one ; its beak is its 
needle, and the strong fibres of the leaves its thread 
And the Cape tit makes a nest like a bottle, and there 
is a little pouch on the outside for the male bird while 
the hen is on her eggs." 

"Nonsense, Harry,*' said Douglas, laughing. "You 
are trying how much our ignorance can make ua 
believe.'* 

" No, Master Douglas, I assure you it is quite true \ 
but if I can find a wasp*s nest to show you, and you see 
the fine paper they make of wood, you will believe about 
the tailor-bird.'* 
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" Paper made of wood, and made by wasps 1 O 
MTherson, I know a little too well, and have read a 
little too much to believe that," said Douglas, contemp- 
tuously. 

" Very well, sir ; I shall try to find one some day to 
show you. In the meantime, can you tell me what 
makes that curious red spot in this lime-tree leaf?" 

Douglas looked at it, and tried in vain to find some 
learned reason. He saw the little Grahams knew, and 
were enjoying his puzzle as a punishment for his doubt- 
ing their information. 

" I suppose,'' he said at last, rather pompously, " it 
must be discoloured by something falling on it. Per- 
haps some peculiar juice might have the effect" 

"Vwy good, sir; I suppose it cannot possibly be 
caused by a caterpillar?" 

" No," said Douglas ; " I am sure there is no sign 
of any caterpillar here." 

MTherson made a small hole with his nail in the 
raised part of the spot, uncovered a Httle bit, and showed 
Douglas a tiny worm. 

"Now, you see, Douglas," cried Harry, rather too 
exultingly, " you were wrong ; even Lewis knew that it 
was caused by a caterpillar." 

"Oh, of course," said Douglas; "you ought to ktio^ 
these common country matters betX^i Xii^xv \ c-ax^. ^^ 
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Harry felt much tempted to ask htm, why he doubted 
their information so much, if he thought they knew 
better than he did ; but Alice asking MTherson if there 
were any other kind of caterpillars* nests, foitunaidy 
gave him time to remember it would only ixritate Doug- 
las. MTherson told Alice that there are many varieties 
of leaf-running caterpillars, and he said that later in 
summer they would see very pretty gall-berries on the 
oaks, from the same cause. 

'' But they are not nests for the caterpillars to faring 
out their young ones in,** said Eleanor, '^ as the birds do 
in theirs, but clever little hiding-places where they can 
feed at their leisure secure from their enemies." 

Alice laughingly declared, that was not nearly so 
interesting as the birds building nests for their little 
ones. 

They had been so much amused that Alice had never 
thought of being frightened, even in the steep places, 
but they were now near the mill, and when she saw the 
steep stony bank they must go up, she was afraid, and 
insisted on getting out to walk. The mill stood on a 
little level piece of ground, on a sort of sunny knoU, 
standing out from the wood, and there was a pretty &I1 
of water behind it It was not now used as a mil]^ and 
indeed it was so difficult to get at it, from the steep- 
ness of the hill, both above axvd beXcw, xlcvaX \t. "was not 
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easy to understand how it had ever been used for one. 
The road our party were going to take to the glen was 
the only tolerable one that led to.it. Alice was to re- 
main here to rest, and both Eleanor and Marion pro- 
posed remaining with her; but the other children said 
Mrs West would be so much disappointed if Eleanor 
did not go to get her bantams herself, that it was settled 
she should accompany the boys. 

The mill was quite in ruins, and Marion led Alice to 
a pretty shady seat near the waterfall, where from the 
trees behind them the little girls heard the birds, as 
Eleanor had said, apparently tr3dng to drown the noise 
of the water. 

" How happy you must be here, Marion," said Alice, 
after they had sat for some minutes in silence; 
" uncle and aunt sure so kind, then the place is so 
pretty, your nice gardens and that delightful wood. 
Are not you always happy]" 

" Not always," said Marion, laughing ; " though I 
daresay we are so generally. But sometimes, you 
know, there come wrong days, and then we cannot 
be happy." 

" What do you call wrong days, Marion?" 

" Oh, just days when everjrthing happens quite dif- 
ferently from what you wish. When, all -^qsvjx \'^^^^'^^s» 
seem so difhcult that you feel sate '^ovji cssn. x^^n^x 
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learn them ; and when eveiything yon have to do 
just the thing you dislike most to da" 

Alice laughed at Marion*s description^ and aske 
what caused these wrong days % 

Marion had asked her mamma one day, and maiwtm 
thought that this feeling that eveiything was going 
wTong might be often caused by one's not being quite 
well, although not ill enough to be kept indoors, or 
even to be able to say exactly what was the matter, 
but just enough to make one feel uncomfortable and 
cross. '^ But mamma said," continued Marion, *' that 
that was no reason why I should go on being discon- 
tented, idle, and cross all day; because if I struggled 
hard to get the better of the feeling, I should be 
quite able to do it" 

" But how would you begin to struggle ?" asked Alice \ 
"that always seems so difficult to me, when I really 
want to get the better of a bad habit When aunt 
spoke to me so kindly about my indolence, I thought 
I would do everything in my power to get the better of 
it But yet somehow I never can get a beginning to 
my trying." 

" Oh, you know, Alice," said Marion, in a serious 
tone, " we cannot do any of these things right unless 
we ask God to help us. But then mamma says that 
whih we should always feeV i\va\. ^e caxi ^^ wnf^YKv^-^K^S^ 
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out Him, we should make use of any little thing that 
can help us. She told me of a plan for trying to begin 
to get the better of my discontented feeling, and if 
you ask her I am sure she will be able to give you 
some nice plan for making a beginning in conquer- 
ing your indolence." 

" What was the plan aunt gave you ? Did you find 
it a good one?" 

" She advised me on these wrong days, when I feel 
as if nothing can please me, to give up altogether 
thinking about being pleased myself, and to try to do 
something that will gratify some other person. I tried 
it one day, and did what I disliked very much indeed, 
I finished some work for Ekanor, which I knew she 
was anxious to get done." 

" And did it make you more happy ?" 

" Yes ; I was so much pleased thinking about Elea- 
nor's gratification when she found it was finished, 
that it made me quite happy again. And then when I 
had forced myself to do such a tiresome thing, every- 
thing else seemed so much nicer to do than it had been, 
that I felt quite contented." 

"I do not think, Marion," said Alice, "that you 
have had any wrong days since we came." 

" No," said Marion, " too many good V)dl\ti^ \v»n^ 
been happening to allow wrong-day fce^ig,^ ^.o corn^fc 
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in. There was Harry's famous plan of our houses and 
our dear little rabbits coming the same day; then we 
were so glad about your coming, and that has turned 
out even a happier thing than we expected. For we 
all like you and Douglas very much, you are so kind 
and gentle, and Douglas is so merry, and besides, you 
are both so pleased with everything we do for you." 

'' Indeed," said Alice, laughing, " I think it would 
be difficult not to be pleased, you are all so kind, 
and there are so many delightful things to see and 
do." 

" Oh, but," replied Marion, " I know the Lindseys 
have a cousin, who, when she comes to see them, is 
always discontented. If they take a long walk she is 
tired, and the day is hot ; and if they stay at home 
and try to amuse her in the garden, then it is so tire- 
some to be wandering about all day, with no settled 
thing to do. She is sure to make difficulties in eveiy 
plan any one proposes, and to think something else 
would be better. Allen says," continued Marion, laugh- 
ing, " that if you were to show her a beautiful plant in 
full leaf and covered with flowers, but with one withered 
leaf, she would say, * How ugly that dead leaf is."' 

"Eleanor is very different from that," said Alice, 
" she always tries to help on every one's plan, even 
though she has one of \i!tx OYm> axi^ v«\^^\.«^^t ^^ vat 
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doing she finds some happy good thing in it. Has she 
ever what you call wrong days, Marion ] " 

" No," said Marion. " I do not mean that she never 
does wrong, but she never goes on from bad to worse 
for a whole day, as I do; and she very seldom has 
that discontented, peevish feeling, as if everything were 
going wrong. As you say, Alice, she finds something 
good in everything that happens. I once asked mamma 
what she thought was the cause of Eleanor's being so 
happy and contented ; and she says one cause is, that 
Eleanor never thinks much about herself. Mamma 
says, our happiest days are, generally, not those in 
which we have had a great deal of pleasure, but those 
in which we have been able to be kind and unselfish, 
and to make others happy." 

" There is something about Eleanor," said Alice, 
" that looks as if she managed to find the right way 
of doing everything. On Thursday, when those ladies 
were here, while I felt awkward and shy, and you, 
Marion, fidgeted about, and hesitated and blusheH-iwhAi 
you were speaking to them, Eleanor looked so quiet 
and modest, and spoke so prettily and easily, that I 
felt inclined to envy her.* 

" That is another case in which mamma says Elea- 
nor's not thinking of herself is of use to Vvet. ^w^ ^'a^^'s* 
Eleanor only thinks of what the ladVes 21^ ^-ac^vcv^xoV^^^ 
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and what is the true right answer to their questions^ and 
so she docs not feel awkward or shy ; while I am think- 
ing that the kidies will think me silly if I blush and 
hesitate, and that makes me do it still more. But about 
these wrong da)rs, Alice,*' continued Maricxi, thought- 
fully, ''one thing that keeps both Allen and Kleanor 
from doing many ^Tong things, and makes them very 
different from Harry and me, must be, I think, because 
they love God more than we do, and like more to think 
of Him, and to remember that He sees them always. 
I know that God sees me, but Eleanor remembers it, 
and feels more as if all these things were recU than I 
do, and I think that makes her much more careful not 
to do wrong.** 

Alice was silent and thoughtful for a few minutes^ 
and then she said, '' I can understand, Marion, how the 
loving God would keep Eleanor from great fiuilts, but 
I think such a little thing as speaking crossly when 
any one teases us seems too small for God to caie 
about" 

"Oh no, Alice," said Marion, "I am sure you axe 
wrong there ; papa said one day that there was nothing 
too little to do for God's sake." 

" I know very little about these things," said Alice, 
sighing, '' but when you said a little while ago that we 
must ask God to help us to do ivs^x. va ^mOq. ^xsASL^^^ogg, 
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as your getting the better of your discontented feeling, 
or my overcoming my indolence, it seemed to me as if 
it would be wrong for me to go to such a great God for 
such a trifle." 

" O Alice," replied Marion, ** I know that is wrong, 
but you must ask mamma or papa about it, for I do 
not know how to tell you properly. Eleanor could 
tell you better than I can, for indeed both she and 
Allen love God very much„ and they are often think- 
ing about Christ and talking about Him to one 
another." 

The little girls were here interrupted by the return 
of the others. 

"O Alice, Alice," cried Douglas, as soon as they 
came near; "what do you think I saw from the top of 
the hilll The sea, the wide sea; and I have so long 
wished to see it, I did not know we were near it, and 
they did not tell me, that I might get a surprise ; then 
when we got near the top of the hill Harry hurried me 
forward, but there was a high hedge, and I was busy 
talking, and never looked round till we got up on the 
stile, and there it was." 

" Oh ! how I should like to see it ! " said Alice, 
eagerly, looking at MTherson. 

"Indeed, Miss Alice," he said, "I could not let 
you chmb the hill when master oivVy ^SVow^'^ '^^'n^^ ^^ 
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go round by the glen, on condition you went no far- 
ther up than this. But you can see a little bit of the 
sea from the glen." 

" And we will ask pai)a, Alice, to take us down to the 
sea-shore ; we often go there in summer." 

Alice asked if the other side of the hill was like this 
one. 

**No," said Douglas, "there is no wood there, just 
a few trees here and there. Allen says that trees do 
not grow well near the sea, and that the reason why 
they grow so well here is that they are sheltered by the 
hilL By the by, Allen, how does our old friend the 
Kam gfet to the sea]" 

" That is the curious thing about the glen," said 
Harry; "after going along for about two miles fum- 
ing and fretting because it cannot get through the hill, 
it suddenly finds such a curious opening at our glen. 
The glen winds so much, that at the top you cannot 
see the sea at all, except quite at the top of either 
bank, and there is such a pretty little spot there, 
where the grass is soft and green, some old trees grow 
close to the water, and a little bum comes tumble 
tumbling from the rock into the river, which is much 
quieter, and behaves himself more like an elderly 
gentleman there than in any other part of ''his 



course." 
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"Alice, do you see that gloomy-looking old house, 
a little way up the hill opposite, with the dull dark 
fir-trees coming so close to it ] *' said Allen, as they 
stopped for a few minutes opposite an opening in the 
wood, which permitted them to see into the valley. 
"Such a miserable old man, Sir Andrew Gray, lives 
there. He has quarrelled with all his neighbours ; and 
they say that he has such a bad temper that he can 
hardly get enough servants to live with him to keep 
the old house at all in order." 

" Has he any children ?" Alice asked. 

"Yes," he said, "I think he has several; but he has 
quarrelled with them all, except one daughter, who 
lives with him in that old gloomy house, poor girl, and 
he will not allow her to visit any of the neighbours." 

" Poor lady," said Alice, " she must be very un- 
happy." 

" She does not look unhappy," said Eleanor ; " we 
see her at church. She looks grave ; but yet, though I 
daresay she looks sad too, there is a sweet, quiet, 
almost happy expression, that I cannot make you 
understand until you have seen her.'* 

" No, Eleanor, it is not easy to understand how a 
face can be both happy and sad at the same time," 
said Douglas, laughing. 
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''But what makes Sir .Andrew quarrel with evei 
one in that way?" 

*' We will ask jxipa to tell us about hixxiy for he use 
to know him long ago; and he says he should t 
a warning to us, but has never told us particulail 
about him." 






CHAPTER IV. 

THE GLEN. 

HEY had now reached the glen ; there were 
two roads before them, one leading down 
to the sea, and the other up the glen. 

"Master Allen," asked MTherson, "are you going 
down the glen any farther?" 

" No," Allen said; " the primroses are all at the head 
of the glen." 

" Then you had better go with Miss Alice a -little bit 
along that road, that she may see the sea, as we pro- 
mised ; if you go to the turn you will see it." 

The children did so, and Alice saw a little peep of the 
sea. It was not so grand, Douglas said, as his wide 
view ; but it was very pretty ; for the rocks of the glen, 
which prevented their seeing more, shut it in Hke the 
frame of a picture. While they were looking, a Httle 
boat shot across the opening, its sail shining brightly 
in the sun. 
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"Oh, how I should like to be in that boat," said 
Doughs ; " it moves so smoothly along.* 

" Wc will ask papa to take us out in a boat when we 
go to the sea," said Harry. 

As they came near the head of the glen they saw 
Mr and Mrs Graham with Gracie, and they ran forward 
to meet them. 

" I thought you intended to come in the gig, papa," 
said Harry. 

"^^^ly, Hany," said Mr Graham, "we began to con- 
sider that though you may have a very good dining- 
room here, you have no stables ; and as mamma liked 
the walk, we thought it might be more convenient to 
leave the gig." 

"But did you walk, Gracie?" asked Eleanor, kissing 
the little girl, who, as I have said already, was the pet 
of the whole family. 

" Oh no, papa carried Grade on his shoulder some- 
times," said Mr Graham, " and she says he is an excellent 
pony. But now, ladies, having condescended to per- 
form the part of a pony in bringing one of your guests 
to your mansion, I would most respectfully remind you 
that a little dinner would not be unacceptable." 

" Come and look at Eleanor's bantams while the girls 
prepare dinner. Mrs West was as considerate as you ; 
for knowing we should have ivo ^o>3\\.t^->j^^ ^x ova 
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mansion, as you call it, she sought out a large wooden 
cage, and put them in it instead of in a basket." 

Little Gracie and mamma admired the bantams very 
much, and they were certainly pretty creatures, with 
glossy black feathers that looked green and purple as 
they moved in the sunshine. Gracie ran back to the 
dining-room to get them some bread, and then she and 
Lewis carried some dinner to MTherson, who was busy 
relieving Jenny of the harness, and giving her the com 
he had brought for her ; for you must know that Jenny 
was a well-treated donkey, and considered herself quite 
as much entitled to a feed of com as any of the ponies 
could be. 

" Papa," said Eleanor, as she summoned him to dinner, 
" there is a nice comfortable stone for mamma to sit on, 
but indeed we could not find a shady spot for our din- 
ing-room where there were two." 

" I suppose that means that I must sit on the grass,. 
Eleanor," said Mr Graham, with a look of pretended 
resignation ; " but I must say, I do not think it is very 
good treatment for an old gentleman like me, to make 
me act the part of a pony in bringing one of your guests, 
and then to give me no seat" 

The dinner party was a very merry one ; little Gracie, 
in particular, who had never before dined in the oi^exv 
air, with the grass for her table and dcvivt, \^^s» \^ "^^ 
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greatest glee. Many were the jokes papa made abou 
their diniier-tible and chairs. Once when Harry got u] 
hurriedly to get something for his mamma, he upset thi 
jug of water on the table-cloth, and then Mr Grahai 
asked KIcanor very gravely, if she were not afraid tha 
the water would spoil the fine varnish of her table. Thei 
when they came to cut up the pie, and it was discoverei 
that the girls had only brought one plate for each person 
Mr Graham insisted on going with them to the bum-sidi 
to wash those they had been using already. He sai< 
he went to help them, but he only kept them longer; h 
made them laugh so much at the many remarks he mad 
about the curious custom that seemed to prevail in thi 
primitive country of theirs, of making their guests was) 
their own plates, pretending, too, that he did not knoi 
at all how to set about it, and that he must watch then 
and imitate their motions; and when he saw Eleano 
shake one of the plates before she began to dry it^ h 
gravely dipped his into the water again, because he ha^ 
dried it without doing so. 

After dinner they began to seek for primroses. The 
found so many still in flower, that they determined tc 
gather as large a bunch as they could And, for all th< 
primrose banks nearer home were much earlier thar 
this shady glen, and the flowers were over. The girli 
wandered about near the nvei-svd^ s^^\xi%^^\si,'SR\aj 
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the boys climbed up among the rocks, and every now 
and then a shout of triumph was heard from one to 
another, as they discovered some dark shady comer 
where they were still in full beauty. 

Mr Graham had gone farther down the glen for a 
walk, and Mrs Graham sat in the shade reading. In 
about an hour and a half the children came back with 
a large basketful of roots, and a beautiful bouquet The 
day was very warm ; and though they had often sat 
down to rest during their laboiu^, yet the girls looked 
heated and tired, and Mrs Graham advised them to 
rest quietly beside her. 

" Where are Gracie and Lewis 1 " Eleanor asked ; 
"they left us long ago to come to you." 

Mrs Graham answered, " that they had gone away 
to speak to the bantams and old Jenny." And papa, 
who just then joined them, said he had passed Gracie, 
Lewis, and MTherson, all sitting in a snug comer, 
and he thought MTherson was telling them a story. 

" Well, papa, you had better follow his example, 
and tell us one," said Harry. 

" O papa, please do ; it will be so delightful while 
we are all lying here so comfortably." 

" Well," said Mr Graham, " I think the best story 
I can tell you will be about an adventure maxccccs.^. 
and J met with to-day." 
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" An adventure, papa ! Why did you not tell us 
before T' 

*' I'or tlie very simple reason that you have all been 
so busy talking and laughing that I have had no oppor- 
tunity of doing so till now. But now, as you are rather 
quiet, I shall begin by telling you, that after I had 
seen you young people away, I felt very idle, and very 
much indisposed either to read or write, so I persuaded 
mamma to go with me to the manse, to ask for Mrs 
Herbert, who has not been very well. We set oflf in 
the gig, and proceeded very quietly and soberly for 
some little way; but as it was hot and dusty on the 
high road, we soon turned into the cart-road that leads 
to the manse by the ford. We found this much cooler, 
and more pleasant, and were congratulating ourselves 
upon our wisdom in leaving the dusty road for this 
cool one, when a sudden turn made us aware of the 
startling fact that we could go no farther, as a gate had 
been put up across the road, about a hundred 3rards 
from where we stood. You must acknowledge that this 
was a very awkward dilemma ; the road was much too 
narrow to admit of our turning, and here was a closed 
gate barring our further progress. Just then mamma 
pointed out to me a sort of green road which joined 
the one we were in, a few yards on our side of the gate^ 
and we supposed that this mwal "b^ ^. xo^^ ^ovaa ^i ^^qq. 
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children were speaking of a day or two ago, and which 
you said led round by the foot of the hill, and so into 
the manse road. As we could scarcely be worse off 
than we were, we boldly determined to try it It was 
very pretty, and, like the one we had left, delightfully 
cool, from there being high banks, and a hedge on 
each side. It was very wild and deserted, and the 
complete solitude, and condition of the hedges and 
plantations, told us very plainly that we were in Sir 
Andrew Gray's woods, and that this road was never 
used now. We soon came to a place where there were 
evident signs of a fire having been lighted, and the 
grass was trodden, and the hedges broken down, as if 
to afford free ejitrance into the wood We at once 
guessed that we had come upon the place wiicre the 
gipsies had been encamped, who have been giving us 
so much trouble of late.** 

"Are the gipsies gone, then, papaf 

" Yes, I heard that several days ago ; some thefts 
had been so clearly traced to the chiefs of the party, 
that the sheriff had issued warrants against them, and 
they hearing this, decamped so quickly and secretly, 
that no one knows where they have gone. But, to pro- 
ceed with my stoiy : Having passed this spot, we went 
on for about half an hour, without seeing any termina- 
tion to the road, or any part bioaA enou^ \.o \>arc^\sv. 
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All this time we had not met any one« and the number 
of rabbits and hares that we saw showed how little 
accustomed they were to bemg disturbed. ^ There is 
certainly something white over the hedge,' said manuna 
at last ; ' it must be either a woman*s cap, or some 
clothes hung out to dry^ and whichever it is, we shall 
surely, at least, find some one to tell us where this 
road ends.' ' If the bank is as high there as it is here, 
I do not think it can be either,* I replied ; * but the 
next turn of the road will allow us to see more plainly/ 
And now, which of you can tell me what that turn re- 
vealed r 

" O papa, please go on," cried several of the chil- 
dren. 

Mr Graham, laughing at their curiosity and eager- 
ness, continued. " We saw, as we turned the comer, 
a very small, rude tent, made of coarse sailcloth, the 
bank forming the back of it. While we were wonder- 
ing what could be the meaning of such a thing being 
there, the cloth was raised in front, and a woman came 
out, and came down the road towards us. She was 
young, rather pretty, but looked very ill, and indeed, 
seemed scarcely able to walk. The sun was dazzling 
her eyes, and as I said, she walked a few steps towards 
us, shading her eyes with her hand, and looking earnestly 
at us \ but as soon as she appe^x^d \.o ^^^ "vs^ clearly. 
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^* Mamma assured her that we only wished to see if 
we could be of any use to her; then observing that 
her eye rested suspiciously on me, she asked me to go 
to the outside of the tent, as there was no one who 
could possibly harm her. I did so^ and waited beside 
old Grey, nearly as impatient to hear the end of the 
adventure as you are just now, Eleanor. At last^ 
mamma came to me, and told me that this poor young 
girl (for I do not think she can be more than eighteen 
years old) was the wife of one of the chiefs of the 
gipsies; that she had been very ill with fever at the 
time they got the alarm, and as they found she was 
quite unable to travel as quickly as they required to do^ 
they had erected this rude tent for her, and giving her 
some food and water, had left her alone in this wild 
desolate place. Her food was all exhausted, and she 
was too weak and ill to seek for more, so that if we had 
not found her, she might have died of want When 
she heard the sound of the wheels, she had fancied 
that, perhaps, her husband had taken compassion on 
her desolate state, and returned for her. But when 
she saw us, she then believed we had come to drag 
her to prison, and to try to force her to tell where her 
husband had gone to. 

" ' But,' she said, * though he has left the wife who 
would have died for \nm, ^ytX. xiftN« N^avs^^\\s5^'^\iat 
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might bring him to harm.' She appeared to feel his 
desertion very bitterly; often saying, 'Had he been 
ill, they might have killed me, but I never would have 
left him/ 

" We were a little puzzled to know what to do to 
help her immediately, for she was evidently suffering 
from want of food ; but as she was able to tell us that 
the road we were in led into the manse road, and 
also that we were not far from it, we determined to 
make our way there as quickly as possible, and send 
some one to take her to a more comfortable habita- 
tion. 

" When Mr Herbert heard the story, he at once sent 
a cart for her and her baby, and they are to keep her 
till she recovers. We could not wait till she came, on 
account of our appointment with you, but I think we 
will go over and see her on Monday. Her little baby's 
qlothes are very ragged, and I heard mamma asking 
Mrs Herbert to leave the care of providing new ones 
to her young needle-women, as there is one of them, 
at least, who is not very industrious, and mamma thinks 
that to have such a strong motive to work may per- 
haps be of use to her." 

Alice blushed deeply ; she knew that her uncle 
alluded to her. 

"And flow/' said Mrs Graham, " SX. \s n^tj \aXfcn'^^^ 
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after a whole day spent in idleness and exercise, I am 
sure you will all be f;lad to get home again." 

As they were going home Mrs Graham told them, 
that she had a piece of good news for them, that Frank 
Herbert had come home, and that papa had engaged 
him to go down with them to the seashore on Thurs- 
day next week, and to take them out in a boat 

" O papa, we were just going to ask you to take us. 
When did Frank come home! Had Mr and Mrs Her 
bert been expecting him?" 

" They knew," Mrs Graham said, " that his ship had 
arrived at Portsmouth, but had hardly hoped to se< 
him so soon." 

The children had so much to say about his arrival 
their visit to the sea-shore, and the gipsy, that thej 
were at home before they remembered to ask Mi 
Graham about Sir Andrew Gray. 

" You must wait for that story," said Mr Grahamj 
" for I am pretty sure that by the time tea is over, there 
will be a good deal of yawning and rubbing of eyes 
even among the oldest of you." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SABBATH AT KARNFORD. 

N spite of the fatigues of Saturday, Alice arose 
the next morning rather before her usual time. 
She was very impatient to tell Eleanor her 
difficulties about asking God's help in small duties and 
trials, and she had planned having a nice quiet talk be- 
fore breakfast She found no one in the study except 
Harry ; the others were all out, he said, but he could not 
attend to his book when he was reading out of doors, 
and so he had remained in the study. He told AHce 
that she would most likely find Eleanor at her favourite 
seat on the lawn. She did find her there reading, but 
was a little disappointed to see Douglas with her. She 
would have Uked better to speak to Eleanor when she 
was quite alone. But her desire to have the matter 
cleared up was too strong to allow her to refirain from 
telling Eleanor all her difficulty, even though she did feel 
a httle afraid that Douglas would laugh at het» ^Vvr. 
therefore began at once by repea^xvg "p^xX. oi \v«^ ^^'^'' 
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vcrsation with Marion, concluding hj sayings ''Sard] 
KIcanor, Marion was wrong when she told me thati 
ought to ask Ciod for help in such little things ; that 
should sock for help to get rid of my lazinessi fi 
instance." 

'* But mamma says/' replied Eleanor, *' that we ougl 
not to call anything little that is wrong, that is a s 
against God." 

'' No,** said Alice, *^ but you cannot call laziness a s 
against God." 

'^ If it is contrary to God's commandment, we mn 
call it a sin,** said Eleanor. Then, turning to her Bib) 
she read to Alice, " redeeming the time because the da 
are evil/' and " not slothful in business, fervent in spir 
serving the Lord." 

Alice said she did not see how she could be sa 
to serve the Lord by being more diligent and acti^ 
in learning her lessons, or in things of that kind. SI 
thought these words must be intended for grown-i 
people, who had difficult things to do and to bear, ai 
not for little girls like her and Eleanor. 

*' But, Alice," said Eleanor, " these little things ai 

all the business we have to do, and it is only in thes 

little things that we can serve the Lord. Beside 

I papa says that the whole Bible is addressed to th 

young as well as to the oVd, arv^ xJaaX. "as* ^«i^T\. 
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are old enough to understand the words, each command- 
ment is as much addressed to us as if there were not 
another person in the world. And papa says, too, that 
we ought to bear this in mind every time we take the 
Bible into our hands, that we should remember they are 
the words of the great God we are going to read, and 
the words of that Saviour who has so loved us as to die 
for us. Then, when we read a commandment, each one 
of us should say to ourselves, * It is my loving Saviour 
who commands me to do this,' or, when we read a pro- 
mise or a threatening, ^My Saviour promises this to me^ 
or gives me this threatening to warn me.' " 

Eleanor spoke very earnestly and solemnly, and both 
Alice and Douglas were silent for a moment or two. At 
last Douglas said, 

" I cannot say, Eleanor, that I ever read the Bible 
in that way ; it never seems to me as if I had much con- 
cern with what I read. And although since I came here 
I have liked to hear uncle explain the chapters we read 
with him, yet somehow I never think of taking them to 
myself as you say we ought to do. But still, Eleanor, I 
do not think you have answered Alice's objection that 
it would be presumptuous in her to go to the great God 
who made all this beautiful world, and who made and 
preserves all those numerous worlds we were looking ^.t 
in the skies the other night ; to go to "ffvav, \jo ^a^^^^ 
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help in sui li a tritling thing as getting the better of her 
iiilcncss." 

Klcanor n^'ain turned to her Bible and read, "Axe 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Father?* "I 
think it is one thing that makes God so great,'' she con- 
tinued, ** that He cares for everything, however small, 
even for the little caterpillar we showed you in the lino- 
tree yesterday. Do you know that verse, * He that 
formed the eye, shall not he see V Papa says that that 
should teach us, that God, who has put such love, kind- 
ness, and patience in papa* s and mamma's hearts towards 
us, will Himself feel a great deal more tenderness and 
love for us, and that we should therefore go to God just 
as confidently as we go to him, and tell God all our trials 
and wants just as we would do to him." 

" Eleanor," asked Douglas, very earnestly, " can you 
do this — can you go and ask of (jod as you would ask 
anything of uncle ?" 

Eleanor coloured very much, and her eyes filled with 
tears as she answered, " Sometimes I can, Douglas, and 
it makes me very happy when I can do it" 

" And then do you feel as if God would hear you 
and answer youl" asked Douglas again in the same 
earnest tone. 

*' Yes," replied Eleanor, " \i^c^.\)l^^ \ VxvsyN ^^ax "Sx Sa^ 
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not for my sake He hears me, but for His own well- 
beloved Son's sake. And though He is so great and 
holy, and I so little and wicked, yet He looks on Christ 
who is infinitely great and holy, and loves me for Christ's 
sake, and for His sake answers my prayers." 

Eleanor said this with much emotion, and the words 
seemed to come from her very heart. 

"Then, Eleanor,'* said Douglas, "when you read in 
the Bible of all (jod's greatness, and look round you 
and see all the wonderful things He does, can you 
really feel as sure that He takes notice of you, and 
loves you, as you feel that aunt loves you?" 

"Yes," replied Eleanor, "but only for Christ's 
sake." 

Douglas turned away from Eleanor, and sighed. " I 
wish," he said, " that I could love God as you do, and 
go to Him as you do." 

" O Douglas," said Eleanor, very earnestly, " only ' 
ask God for Christ's sake to make you love Him, and 
He wiUj oh, indeed. He will do it. Will you not 
ask Him % " she said, having paused a moment, almost 
breathless with eagerness to hear his answer. 

" I do not think, Eleanor, that you and I have at all 
the same feeling about God or Christ You seem to 
feel all these things to be much more real than I ev^x. 
can do. I can scarcely think oi Gofli ^.X 2^ ^& reaU'^ 
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seeing me, or knowing about me, though I have often 
heard it" 

'' Then, dear Douglas, just ask God to make you feel 
Him to be reali^ Eleanor began to say, when the bell 
for prayers summoned them to go into the house. 

They were at church all day, as it was too fax from 
Kamford to allow them to come home between ser- 
vices. After dinner all the children said some verses 
that they had chosen for themselves through the week, 
and then mamma took Uttle Gracie and Lewis to the 
farther end of the room to read them some stories out 
of the Bible, while the others remained beside Mr 
Graham, repeating to him such hymns or verses as they 
liked; often asking one another to say a hymn or psalm 
they particularly admired. They talked about them, 
and Mr Graham listened so kindly to all they said, 
and explained what they did not understand, so nicely 
and clearly, that they felt sorry when the tea-tray was 
brought in. 

After Gracie and Lewis had gone to bed, the 
others gathered round papa and mamma in their fa- 
vourite window-seat, and Mrs Graham told Alice and 
Douglas that they would see how much they could all 
remember of the sermons, and to find in them a rule 
for their conduct through the next week. 

They did not do this in any le^a^ax tocaal'w^.^, but 
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helped one another, and yet there was none of that in- 
terrupting of one another which is so often the case, 
where each child is anxious to prove how much more 
he remembers than the rest The little Grahams seemed 
only anxious to make the repetition of the whde as 
complete as possible. 

Both of the sermons had been upon the Lord our 
Shepherd, and after they had recollected among them 
all the principal heads, and many little passages that 
had particularly pleased one or other of them, Mr 
Graham said they should now talk about them, and 
see how they appHed to themselves. 

" Papa," said Harry, " I know the part that is of 
most use to me. It is the part where Mr Herbert 
said, ' that some of us were well pleased to think of 
Christ as our Shepherd, and to dwell upon His lead- 
ing us and taking care of us, while we never considered 
that the sheep also have something to do — ^that they 
must listen to and obey His voice.' I do like so much 
to think of Christ as loving me and caring for me ; but," 
he continued, his eyes filling with tears, " I do not think 
about what Mr Herbert said, * that if Christ has loved 
me so much, I ought also to love Him and try to serve 
Him.' And when Mr Herbert went on to speak of 
those who are willing to be saved firom hell by Christ's 
death, to be carried in His arms, and Ye^\.\yj '&\s».'«t^'«^ 
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all danger, but who, by their sinful, careless life, are 
doing all thoy can to wound and grieve Him, and serve 
the cause of tlie devil, who hates Him, I felt that that 
is just what I do when I never take any trouble to 
ki'cp ri^ht^ but go on, day after day, doing just as I 
like best, without thinking of what Christ wishes me 
to do. And oh! i)apa, you know Mr Herbert said 
that such people show that they have never really gone 
to Christ, but are still enemies to God, — children of 
wrath, and servants of the devil" 

Harry's voice faltered as he said these last words 
and, unable to say more, he hid his face on his, 
mamma's shoulder. 

Mrs Graham put her arm kindly round her little boy, 
as she said, " I think, Harry, we may find parts of the 
sermon that will comfort you." 

" You mean, mamma," said Eleanor, " that part 
where Mr Herbert said that we are different from. 
sheep, because we by nature have no desire to go to 
our Shepherd, but keep away from Him. And he said, 
this is one excellency in our Shepherd, that He gives 
us His Holy Spirit to make us hear and follow Him. 
He said too, that if any one hearing him felt himself 
so weak and wicked that he could not love Christ, or 
follow Him, he would tell him that Christ wiU carry 
the weak and helpless lainbs m "RAsXio^oxcL^ ^xA. ^Gaax^ 
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when it is said that Christ leads His sheep in green 
pastures and beside the still waters, it means that He 
is ready to give each of us just what we need; faith 
to believe in Him, and a heart to love Him." 

" Does that not suit you, Harry 1 " said Mr Graham, 
in a very kind voice. " When you feel that you cannot 
love Christ, or give up your own will to His, does it 
not comfort you to hear that He will Himself enable 
you to do it?" 

"Yes, papa," said Harry, "but I always forget it 
again. While we are speaking just now, I feel as if I 
could never forget Christ's love to me, and never for- 
get how wicked it is to wound an4 grieve Him; but 
then, when I begin to other things — to my lessons to- 
morrow, or to our play, I forget all about it, and go on 
again doing everything to please myself alone." 

"You must just go to your heavenly Father, Harry, 
and tell Him, as you have told me, how difficult it is for 
you to remember Him ; and ask Him to give you His 
Holy Spirit to make you love Him so truly, as that you 
shall delight to remember Him through the whole day, 
and to do all to Him, and for His sake; and, Harry, 
you have His promise who cannot lie, that if you ask 
for Christ's sake, you shall receive." 

There was a minute's silence, and then Mr Graham 
continued, "We must all try to remetB!bw,^o\v!^ ^n^x^ 
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day, and every hour's little difficulties and duties, how 
much we have heard to-day of Chrisf s tender love and 
care for us, and the obligation there is upon us to 
serve Him in everything we do. If we remember this, 
it will make us diligent and earnest in doing even little 
things, for then they will not seem trifles, if, by dcnng 
them well, we can please so tender a Saviour. We 
shall keep from cross or selfish words or actions, be- 
cause they wound and grieve Christ, who wishes all 
His sheep to love one another. Perliaps, too, some 
one who does not yet know Christ, seeing us gentle, 
kind, and unselfish for His sake, may be led to seek 
that knowledge of Christ which brings forth such plea- 
sant fruits. And if we can, by denpng ourselves, and 
restraining oiu: tempers, make OQe single person seek 
after Christ, will not that be ireward enough for any 
effort it may cost usi But remember, my dear chil- 
dren, it is not an easy thing to follow Christ as His 
sheep, — ^it is not a thing we may begin to-day and leave 
off to-morrow; but it must be the work of every day 
and every hour. And this will require such constant 
striving and watching, that we shall soon find, if we 
have not done so already, that we need God's help 
every day and every hour. And, above all, we must 
ever remember, that it is not anything that we can do 
or suffer, that is to save us, but only the full and per- 
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feet satisfaction that Christ has made for sin, in dying 
for us on the cross." 

"Uncle/* said Alice, when Mr Graham had con- 
cluded, "I did not know that sheep would follow the 
voice of their shepherd." 

Mr Graham told her there was an allusion here to 
the customs of the East, where the shepherd uses a par- 
ticular call for his sheep which they know and obey. 

" But I think," he continued, " my little Alice would 
have heard Mr Herbert explain this to-day, if she had 
been listening." 

Alice blushed very deeply as she replied — " Uncle, 
I have never thought of listening as my cousins do, in 
order to apply the sermons to myself. I always thought 
that they were too difficult for me to imderstand; but 
I will try next Sunday to understand and remember all 
I hear." 

" You may not be able to understand it all, but I 
think, if you try, you will understand the greater part 
pf what Mr Herbert says." 

" Uncle," said Douglas, " I thought that you were 
going to ask each of us what part of the sermons ap- 
plied most to ourselves, and I had thought of a part 
that suited me." 

" If you like to tell me what that was, I will tell 
you afterwards why I did not ast eac3[\. ol ^o>\r 
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" It was that part, uncle," said Douglas, "where Mr 
Herbert said, ' There are some people who trust to 
themselves, and think they can do everything in their 
own power, and can go to the green pastures without 
any shepherd to lead them,' That, I think, is what I 
have always done; and often, when you have told us 
that we must get help from God to do such and such 
things, I have thought I could do them myself with- 
out help. I think, Eleanor, that was one reason that 
made me insist this morning that we should not go to 
God for help in little things." 

" And do you now see that you were wrong in think- 
ing this 1" said Mr Graham. 

" Uncle, I do feel that I have never tried to do 
everything for God, and I do not think I can do that 
without help. I mean, that I think I can make my- 
self be quiet when I feel tempted to say a provoking 
thing to any one, but I do not feel as if I can make 
myself do it just out of love to God. I cannot express 
it rightly, but you know what I mean, do you not, 
uncle V 

"I think I do, Douglas. You mean that you can 
make yourself do what is right, but not fed what is 
right; and that now, when you are beginning to learn 
that *God looketh on the heart,' you aie also be- 
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ginning to learn that you cannot please Him in your 
own strength, as you once thought you could." 

" Yes, uncle, that is what I mean ; and this makes 
me understand what Eleanor said this morning, that 
God only loves us for Christ's sake ; because I seem to 
know now that I cannot make God love me for my 
own sake, and I do not think I ever felt that 
before." 

" I rejoice to hear you say so, my dear Douglas; 
and may God, who has begun to teach you your need 
of a Saviour, make you feel it still more, and lead you 
to Christ, who can alone help you. As to your ques- 
tion," continued Mr Graham, after having paused for 
a moment to allow Douglas to think of what he had 
been saying, "when we speak about the sermon 
together in this way, I am always a little afraid of 
leading any of you to speak too much of yourselves, 
and I therefore prefer trying to find out in a general 
way, what rules we can get for our conduct through 
the week, to making each one point out the particular 
passage which applies to her or him individually." 

" I do not quite understand you, uncle," said 
Douglas. 

" I will try to be a little more clear," said Mr 
Graham. " I was very glad to-night to 1\^^ xccj ^'t'^ 
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Harry and you voluntarily confess that you felt parts 
of the sermon apply to yotir own peculiar faults. But 
if I were in the habit of sapng to each of you every 
Sunday night, What fault in you did the minister speak 
of? then you might oflen seek to find out things you 
really had not felt, just in order to satisfy me. It is 
always a bad plan to speak too much about ourselves. 
Each of you should take to yourselves the part that 
belongs to you, and use what you hear or read as a 
restraint to keep you from your own particular faults. 
But I am always afraid of a pretended candour, if we 
speak too much of our failings before others. 

" By pretended candour, uncle, do you mean that 
we will say we have faults that we have not % " 

" No," Mr Graham said, " that is not what I mean. 
If any of you know that you have a particular fault, 
of which you also know I am quite unconscious, and 
if you tell me that you have this fault, either in order 
to get my advice as to how you should set about con- 
quering it, or because you think it is right to undeceive 
me as to your real character, that would be candour, 
real candour. But you can easily see, that to tell me 
of a fault I am aware of, is a far less painful thing 
than to run the risk of lessening my esteem for you 
by revealing to me a fault of which I might always 
have continued ignorant, li, Xivexdox^, ^Sl«^ "Vkftaaww^ a 
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sermon, which you perceive bears on your impatience, 
pride, or whatever the fault may be, I ask you, if you 
think that any part of it applies to you, do you not 
see that you would be very apt to confess it, from the 
fear of my thinking you have either not sense enough 
to discover, or not candour enough to own your faults 1 
A confession made from such a motive does not at 
all deserve the name of candour, while yet it has the 
appearance of it, and also enables you to indulge the 
natural inclination of speaking about yourselves." 

Douglas acknowledged that his uncle was quite right. 
He remembered occasions on which he had exercised 
this false kind of candour, and had received great 
praise from his father for it. This evening's conversa- 
tion, and the one he had with Eleanor in the morn- 
ing, had given him so many new subjects for thought, 
that he was not sorry when the others took their books, 
and left him to follow his meditations without inter- 
ruption. 






CHAPTER VL 
THE GIPSY. 

|0W many of you intend to go to see the 
gipsy % *' asked Mrs Graham the next morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

"Oh, we all wish to go!** 

" All of you ! " said Mrs Graham, laughing ; " she 
might certainly have some reason to fear that you 
were going to drag her to prison, as she thought papa 
and I meant to do on Saturday. But, seriously, you 
would make much too large a party to go to see an 
invalid; and I think the girls should have the prefer- 
ence." 

"But what are we to do without the girls, aunti" 

" You may ride to M ^ and execute a little com- 
mission for me, if you please,'* repHed Mrs Graham. 
" I find that I shall require materials for the little caps 
and frocks, and you may get them for me." 

This proposal was received with gceat gjee by the 
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boys, who began to talk about what they would buy, 
using the names of all the diflferent stuffs that they had 
ever heard the girls speak about, and of course using 
them all wrong. Mrs Graham said she saw very plainly 
that it would not do to trust to them, but she would 
write a note to the shopkeeper, which they might take 
to M , and bring her out the things. 

" But, mamma," said Eleanor, " allow the boys to 
choose the stuff for the little coloured frocks, for they 
have very good taste. Allen chose this frock I have 
on, and you know, mamma, you say that it is the 
prettiest print you ever saw." 

Mrs Graham agreed, telling them they might each 
choose one, which would give each of the girls a frock 
to make; and then they had a great deal of amuse- 
merft in settling which of the boys each was to choose 
for her knight. Allen said Eleanor must take him 
because she had praised his taste so much, and Harry 
entreated Alice to choose him. 

" Then, Marion," said Douglas, " I will be yours, 
and when we are coming home we shall fasten a piece 
of the print in our caps, as the knights use to wear 
their lady's colours long ago." 

After all these plans were settled, it was a great 
disappointment to see the sky gradually overcast, and 
before lessons were concluded it. Vv^.'i. \i^^Mx x.'^ ^"J^x^ 
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heavily, and the gray unbroken look of the clouds 
gave no promise of fair weather that afternoon. 

Mrs Graham advised them to have a good game at 
ball, battledore and shuttlecock, or something of that 
kind first, and then, she said, if the girls would come 
to her, they might begin their work, and taking ad- 
vantage of the bad day, a good deal might be done to- 
wards making the poor little baby more comfortable. 

"And what are the boys to do, auntl" asked Dou- 
glas, " are they to sew too % " and sitting down on 
the carpet, like a tailor, he began to pretend to sew, 
as if he had a terribly long thread. 

Alice and Eleanor laughed very heartily at Dou- 
glas, but Marion was too much disappointed to be 
amused with anything ; she would not go away with 
the others when they went to play, but remained stand- 
ing at the dining-room window, looking out idly and 
discontentedly at the heavy rain. 

" Come and help me to put on Miss Doll's new 
frock," said little Gracie ; " come away," she said 
again, pulling Marion by the sleeve, when she did 
not answer. 

" Leave me alone, Gracie," was Marion's petted re- 
ply, "you are such a tiresome, provoking little thing.** 

" It was not Gracie who sent the rain, Marion," 
said Mr Graham, looking up gravely from, his book. 
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Marion blushed. "I know, papa, that it is wrong 
to feel so much provoked when it is God who sends 
the rain ; but indeed, it is so annoying to think of all 
the pleasures we expected to-day." 

" Then do not think of it, my dear, if it makes 
you feel what you know to be wrong. Come, my 
little Marion, exercise some control over yourself. I 
shall not bid you go and play for your own sake, in 
order that you may have some pleasure, though not 
what you expected, but in order that the pleasure of 
the rest may not be spoiled by thinking of you as 
being unhappy and dull. Go and play for their sake, 
and take the part in their games that you all dislike 
most, and I think your good temper and cheerfulness 
will return. I know that it is very difficult to do this, 
I feel very much inclined to be cross and dull my- 
self this afternoon, as I had particularly wished to go 
to the manse to-day; so while you are trying hard to 
keep down grumbling and peevishness in the play- 
room, you may think of me as needing to try as hard 
beside the fire here." 

Mr Graham said this in such a kind way, half smil- 
ing, and yet really seeming to know that it was not 
very easy for Marion to make this effort, that she 
thought she could not but try his plan ; so she weat 
first to dress Gracie's doU, trying lo \i^ \xiX<et^^v^^ ^sv 
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it and to make it very neat Then she ran up-stairs 
to the large play-room, where the others were de- 
lighted to see her. Knowing that she had had the 
most difficulty in overcoming her discontent, they were 
all anxious to play at whatever game she liked best 
But Marion remembered her papa's advice, and though 
the game she found them playing at happened to be 
one she did not like, she yet insisted on their going 
on with it 

When she went down-stairs with Eleanor and Alice, 
that they might begin their work, she found Mr Gra- 
ham playing with Gracie in the hall. 

" Well, Marion," he said, " you see I have got 
away my dulness, and I do not think you look very 
dull either. Am I not a good doctor?" 

" Indeed, indeed you are, and my own good kind 
papa," replied Marion. " If you had scolded me to- 
day for being so cross to Gracie, I was so peevish 
and unreasonable that I am sure I would just have 
gone to my room in a pet. But you spoke to me so 
cheerfully and kindly, that I only felt it would be a 
nice thing to try your plan. And then it was such a 
good plan in itself, for, as mamma says, we are often 
able to give pleasure to other people when we are too 
dull or too much disappointed to get pleasure our- 
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"Well, my little Marion," said her papa, "do not 
you think that this should teach you to watch other 
people^s tempers, and when you see that any one is 
inclined to be cross or fretful, just as you were to-day, 
then you should take care not to irritate them, but 
rather give way to them as far as you can till they 
get better again. I think last Wednesday, when I 
sent Harry out of the room for being so cross, that 
had you been less provoking to him when you must 
have seen he was irritated, he would not have got so 
passionate as he did." 

They were interrupted by Douglas, who came to 
see why Marion was not coming to the drawing-room; 
he said that his aunt had appointed him to the office 
of reader aloud, and he was impatient to begin; 
Douglas read very well, and both before dinner and 
after tea, he read to the girls while they worked 
busily at the baby-clothes. Neither Eleanor nor Ma- 
rion liked needle-work at all ; but they had been so 
well accustomed to help their mamma in making 
clothes for poor people, that it was not nearly so dif- 
ficult for them as it was for Alice to go on working 
steadily and industriously, even though they did not 
like it Poor Alice did weary very soon, and she had 
a hard struggle to keep herself from giving \i^ \3cvfc 
work long before she had finished vrtvat \v^x ^>m\V "^^^ 
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given her to do. She did, however, succeed in gain- 
ing this victory over her laziness, and she acknow- 
ledged that the pleasure she felt in looking at the 
comfortable little shift she had made, was quite suffi- 
cient reward for her labour. 

The next day, though dull, was quite fair, and the 
girls, with Mr and Mrs Graham, went after luncheon 
to see the gipsy. They found her much better, but 
still very weak. She was very grateful for all the 
kindness she had received, and seemed much grati- 
fied by the interest the girls took in her little baby. 

"Uncle," said Alice, as they were going home, and 
she and Mr Graham were together on the driving 
seat of the drosky, "I think it would be so nice if 
we could persuade that poor woman to stay here 
always, and not to join her stealing, wicked fiiends 
again. Do you think we could do so?" 

Mr Graham said he was not sure; he thought that 
if she were detained by weakness long enough to 
profit by Mr and Mrs Herbert's kind instructions, so 
as to see the wickedness of the life her friends led, 
there might be some hope of her remaining with them. 
Mrs Herbert had told him that she had conversed 
with her, and found her most deplorably ignorant 
She did not appear to have ever heard of God before. 

'^But then, uncle, if Mis Htibwl x&^KJaas her every 
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day, she may make her see how wrong it would be 
for her to go back to her friends again, and steal 
and cheat as she used to do." 

"My dear little girl," said Mr Graham, "Mrs Her- 
bert can teach this poor woman that there is a God 
who sees her, and who is angry with her when she 
does wrong. But she cannot make her believe in 
that God, so as that the fear of offending Him shall 
be stronger than the desire of rejoining her husband 
and other friends. You know she has another child, 
and I do not think that any arguments we could use 
would be strong enough to make her give up that 
child and her husband." 

"Would it be right for us to try to keep her from 
them, uncle?" 

" That is rather a difficult question, Alice. It would 
certainly be right for us to try to keep her from going 
again to commit sin, and from removing herself out 
of the way of hearing of God. But yet she has 
duties as a wife and a mother. The thing we should 
most wish would be, that God would so bless Mr 
and Mrs Herbert's kind instructions, as that her heart 
may be really changed, and filled with love to her 
Saviour. Then if she felt it was her duty to leave us 
and go to her fiiends again, it would not be to join 
them in cheating and stealing, bul to t^^dcv ^<k«3l \.<5>^ 
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what she had learned Were this to be the case, 
Alice, we should feel when she left us, that though 
she was going into a scene of temptation and trial, 
yet she had One with her who was greater than all 
who might be against her ; and if she were really a 
child of God, she would be preserved by Him amidst 
all her temptations, and He might bless her efforts^ 
and make her the means of saving many of her 
friends." 

"Oh, uncle, how I wish that might be." 
"You can help in this, Alice; we can all help by 
our prayers. God bids us ask, and we ought all to 
remember to ask Him to bless Mr and Mrs Herbert's 
efforts, and to send His own Spirit into this poor 
creature's heart to bring her to Himself." 

"Dear uncle," said Alice, after she had remained 
silent for a minute or two, "you do not know how 
much happier I have been since I came here. I 
never used to feel as if I could be of use to any one, 
but rather was a plague to everybody through my stu- 
pidity. But since I came here, you have shown me 
so many things, that even such a little girl as I can 
do. On Sunday night, when you said that by watch- 
ing over our tempers, we might perhaps be of use in 
making some one person think more about Chiis^ 
and seek more to know Hm \ 2xA ^^tl 'dsg^ \ust 
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now, when you said that I might help that poor wo- 
man by praying for her, you gave me such a happy 
feeUng, that I might be of some use." 

" Everybody may do something for God. But the 
great question we ought each to ask ourselves, is, 
*Am I doing all I can?' You ought not to be satis- 
fied with doing more than others, or more than you 
used to do, but see if you are leaving undone nothing 
that you can do.^' 

AUce sighed. 

"You do not like to hear me say this, Alice," said 
Mr Graham, smiling 3 " you do not like to be re- 
minded of how much there remains for you to do 
yet, and you would rather think with pleasure on what 
you have done, than look forward to what you have 
to do. Is it not sol" 

"You know, uncle, that I am very indolent, and 
I must say that it sometimes frightens me to think, 
that I must always go on doing something, never 
coming to a time when I may rest satisfied; but that 
every day I must exert myself, and that when I have 
struggled against wrong things, and done right to-day, 
I must just begin again to-morrow." 

"That is exactly what Harry says about his impa- 
tient temper, and I will say to you as I did to him, 
that the great lesson you requite \o \t,^xti \^, "w^^. "^^ 
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look upon your own gratification as the business of 
each day, but to remember that you are sent into 
this world to glorify God, and that your chief concem 
each day ought to be, how you may best do this. 
But this is a very difficult lesson to learn; none can 
teach you this but God himself Ask Him, then, dear 
Ahce, and He will enable you so truly to believe that 
Christ died for you, and that without Him you must 
have perished everlastingly, as that your heart will be 
filled with love to Him who has so loved you, and 
that love will make you rejoice when you can do any- 
thing for Him. You will not then be anxious to 
know how little you need do, but ypu will ask your- 
self each morning, * How mtuh can I do to-day for 
my Saviour 1 ' " 

"I wish I could feel that, uncle; but do not you 
think it is very hard indeed to get the better of in- 
dolence % " 

"I do, dear Alice; and the exertion that is neces- 
sary to get rid of any bad habit must be much greater 
to you, because you have first to overcome your disin- 
clination to make any exertion at alL But, my dear 
little girl, the more difficult your task is, you have the 
more need to ask God to help you, and if you ask you 
will receive. Only you must take care, that, having 
SLsked God's help, you do tiol ^\e mj^ ^11 exertion on 
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your own part, as if you expected all to be done with- 
out you. Be constantly on the watch to exert yourself 
on every occasion, even on little ones. For instance, 
to-night, in preparing your French lessons, stir up your 
mind to do them actively, and get them finished quickly. 
Or, to take a smaller instance still, when you are going 
up- stairs to take oflF your bonnet and prepare for dinner, 
do everything as quickly as you can, and as a reward, 
when you come down-stairs, I will show you the en- 
gravings I told you of this morning." 

"Then, uncle," said Alice, hesitatingly, "for even 
such a little thing as my moving more quickly about 
my room, and beginning to dress at once instead of 
sitting idly in my chair for a minute or two; do you 
mean I should do these firom such a great motive?" 

" If you feel, Alice, that it is your duty to endea- 
vour to get rid of your indolence, then even such 
little things as these we have mentioned are of import- 
ance, because they help you to break the habit. Never 
think it is enough to conquer bad habits in one or 
two great things every day, but do it in every trifle, 
and you will succeed much sooner. So now that we 
are at home, let me see how actively you can jump 
down from your elevated seat" 
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UNT," said Douglas, as the girls were prepar- 
ing to resume their work after tea, "will 
you tell us the history of the bookseller's 
clerk uncle went to see when he was in London, and 
who, you said, was one of your heroes?'' 

" How will you employ yourself, Douglas, if I de- 
prive you of the occupation of reading to us? I do 
not think I can tell you the story if you are to be idle ; 
you are so restless that you will quite put me out** 

"I have found a very useful occupation for myself, 
aunt. I am going to disentangle and arrange that mass 
of worsteds that Miss Buchanan gave to Eleanor; she 
can make no use of them till they are unravelled." 

" Indeed, Douglas," said Eleanor, " I am very much 
obliged to you; but I am afraid you will find it very 
tiresome." 

"Perhaps so," replied Douglas \ " but I know a little 
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girl who has been very kind and gentle to me ever 
since I came here, and who has submitted to all my 
teasing, without ever losing her temper ; and I am sure 
the desire to be of use to her will help me to accom- 
plish the task, however tiresome it may be. Besides," 
he continued, " I expect aunt's story to be so interest- 
ing that I shall not weary." 

" I am not sure that it will be so very interesting as 
you expect, Douglas, though I think it may be of use 
to all of you. Shall I begin by telling you my hero's 
history as I afterwards heard it, or by giving, you an 
account of my first seeing him?" 

" By telling us about your first seeing him. You told 
me that it was soon after your marriage, when you were 

living at . I did not know, aunt, that you and 

uncle had not always lived here." 

"At the time of our marriage, your uncle's eldest 
brother lived here. Your uncle was then a manager 

in one of the large banks in ^ and lived in a house 

in the suburbs of the town. He came home every day 
at a certain hour, and I used to sit at our dining-room 
window to watch for him. We lived in a very quiet 
street, where there were few passengers; so that I soon 
observed that there were two people, who passed every 
day, a few minutes before the time when your uncl<^ 
used to come home. They were a pooi\^ fti^'sa^^^ n^t^ 
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plain-looking woman, and a lame boy. The poor fel- 
low excited my compassion, he was so much deformed. 
He seemed to have no power in his legs, which hung 
helplessly down, as he swung himself along on crut- 
ches. I noticed them first from pity; but as I ob- 
served them more closely, there were something very 
pleasing in the expression both of his countenance and 
of the woman's. I have said that they were very plain- 
looking, but there was an expression of quiet con- 
tentment that really gave a charm to their very ordi- 
nary features. 

" I had watched them for some time, but had always 
f(5rgotten to ask my husband if he knew them ; when,' 
one day, when I opened the door to him, I found 
him conversing with the very people who had so much 
excited my attention. When he came in, I asked him 
eagerly who they were. He told me that they were 
very decent, industrious people, but that I must go to 
Mrs Campbell, to hear their whole history, as they 
were particular prot^g^s of hers. 

" Mrs Campbell was the wife of our minister; and 

her great kindness to me when I went to ^ made 

me feel as if we had been old friends. I was so eager 
to hear about my friends that I went to her next day, 
and she gave me an account of her first acquaintance 
\th them, just as I am dovcv^ \.o ^om. 
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" She and her husband had lived, until about two 
years before this time, in a very retired country parish, 
and Mrs Campbell said it had been with a very heavy 
heart that they had made up their minds to leave it, 

and come in to the dirty, bustling town of . From 

many different circumstances, however, they had been 
led to see very clearly that it was their duty to do so. 
And Mrs Campbell said, that, at first, the feeling that 
they were really sacrificing their own inclinations to a 
sense of duty, had kept her from feeling the pain of 
leaving their old parish so much as she had expected 
to do. The desire, too, to avoid increasing, by any 
exhibition of her own grief, the deep, heartfelt sorrow 
of her husband in leaving his people, had enabled her 
to continue cheerfiil and unrepining to the last. But 

almost immediately after they came to ^ she had a 

severe feverish attack, and then, while weakened by ill- 
ness, the regret with which she looked back on the 
place they had left, was almost more than she could 
bear. She used to sit, she said, in her gloomy bed- 
room, looking out of the window upon the smoky, dull 
houses opposite, and contrast it with the bright, sunny 
view she had been accustomed to. And she used to 
picture to herself all the eyils that she fancied were 
going to befall them, — ^her children pining away for 
want of the fresh air they had been ^.cc^^&\n^a^fc^ ^a-^ 
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her husband over-working himself among an ignorant 
and indifferent people, where he would have nothing to 
cheer and help him to endure the fadgue, as he had 
had in the love and sympathy of the people they had 
come from. Then, amid ail the sickness and sorrow 
that she imagined were about to enter her once happy 
family, they were far from their old and tried friends. 
Mrs Campbell used to laugh, as she repeated to me all 
these dismal fancies; but she said, that at the time, 
they completely depressed her, and made her feel as 
if she could never be happy again. I must tell you, 
however, that discontent or murmuring is by no means 
a feature of Mrs Campbell's character. On the con- 
trary, she is one of the most cheerful, happy persons I 
ever met with ; and a great part of the depression and 
gloom she then felt proceeded from her being weak- 
ened by illness. When she was able to go to church, 
that did her good, but not so much as she had ex- 
pected, for the congregation had been much neglected 
for many years, and at that time there were few among 
them who had any real interest in religion; and it 
must have been a painful thing for her to look around 
upon a sleepy, careless people, and contrast their ap- 
pearance with the eager attention of their former con- 
gregation. 

" In the course of the week ^&ei i!\<& had been for 
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the first time in their new church, Mr Campbell asked 
her to take a walk with him. Instead of leading her 
towards the quieter and more country parts of the 
town, he took her through several dirty, smoky streets ; 
and feeling that the sight of these increased rather than 
diminished her uncomfortable feelings, she was just 
going to propose returning home, when Mr Campbell 
turned into a long, narrow, dirty lane, with mean, dull- 
looking houses on each side, saying that he wished to 
introduce her to a family belonging to his congrega- 
tion, as he thought she might be of use in visiting them. 
Mrs Campbell sighed, as she recalled to mind the plea- 
sure she used to have in visiting the cottagers in their 
old parish ; but as she was beginning, by this time, to 
see that it was sinful to indulge in these vain regrets, 
she tried to feel an interest in the family she was 
going to see. Mr Campbell said that the father and 
eldest son were carpenters, and though not very clever, 
they were so attentive and punctual that they had a 
pretty good business. But there was a lai^e family of 
them, and the wife had a mother and delicate sister 
who were entirely dependent on them for support; so 
that he did not believe they were very well oflf. There 
was nothing interesting in the family, he said; they 
were ail plain, and indeed rather stupid-looking, and 
they were very quiet people, who had \\\Afc \o ^»3 \ Vox 
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from various circumstances he had heard o^ he be- 
lieved them to be very serious, good people ; and there 
was a poor little lame boy, that he thought his wife 
might be of use to. The door was opened by Mrs 
Scott herself She appeared glad to see Mr Campbell^ 
but said veiy little. The room she took them into was 
clean and neat, but dark and dull, and in one comer, 
on a sort of bed his father had made for him, lay poor 
James. He had entirely lost the use of his limbs, and 
could not even turn himself in bed ; but there he lay, 
in that dull place, so contented and happy-looking, 
that Mrs Campbell said that she felt completely ashamed 
of her own repinings. They spoke to him, and Mrs 
Campbell asked him if he did not weary lying there 
all day, unable to move; and she told me, she never 
would forget the feeling of self-reproach it gave her to 
hear him say, ' Oh, but I am not so ill off ; I can move 
my arms a little / and he showed her the many little 
contrivances his father and brother had invented to 
make him comfortable ; a little reading-desk, a shelf for 
his books, &a Mrs Campbell thought that, perhaps, if 
he had never been able to move about, and enjoy 
himself with hoy% of his own age, that might make 
him more contented under the want of it But till 
he was eight years old, his mother said, he had been 
quito strong and healtlvy •, an^ \1 ^a& z, fever he had 
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then, that reduced him to his present helpless condi- 
tion. 

" ' And do you never get out to breathe the fresh 
air, and see the sunshine)' asked Mrs Campbell 

" ' Oh,' answered James, in his quiet, cheerful tones, 
' mother often opens the window, and then, in the 
summer evenings, there is such a bonnie, cheery glint 
o' sunshine comes on my walL' 

" ' You have brought me here to learn a lesson I 
much needed,' said Mrs Campbell to her husband, as 
they left the house ; ' and I hope that henceforward I 
shall not forget to look for James*s " glints o' sun- 
shine," however dark my lot may seem to be.' 

"After this Mrs Campbell went very often to see 
poor James ; and the more she saw of the whole family 
the more did she like and respect them. They were 
people of very few words, with no striking qualities 
about them, nothing to distinguish them from their 
neighbours, except their quiet, good sense, their con- 
tentment and industry, and above all, their sincere 
piety. They did not say much about their love to 
God, or their desire to serve Him, but no one could 
see much of them, without discovering that these were 
the ruling motives of their lives. It was the same with 
their affection for each other, and their kindness to 
their fellow-men; they nevei s^oV<^ ^om\. ^<5i€eK»% 
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either^ but both were most manifest in their whole 
conduct All the family, who were at all able, were 
obliged to work very hard. Mrs Scott took in wash- 
ing, though she had several young children, besides 
her helpless boy, to attend to; and Jeanie, a girl 
younger than James, had been for a twelvemonth 
acting as errand-girl in a shop. 

''James could do nothing for the support of the 
family, but he tried to make himself as useful as he 
could in amusing the children, so as to keep them from 
distiurbing his mother, when she was busy; and al- 
though he delighted in reading, he would at any time 
lay aside the most interesting book, to tell them a 
story, draw them a picture, or do anything he could to 
keep them quiet. He was very careful, too, to give 
little trouble ; his mother said, that however weary he 
might be of lying in one posture, he never would in- 
terrupt her in her work, to turn him, but wait patiently 
till she was at leisure. 

" I tell you all these particulars, my dear children, 
because, much as I admire the efforts James made 
afterwards to overcome his own inclinations, that he 
might be of use to his family, yet, in such little things 
as these, he displayed that patience, unselfishness, and 
command over his inclinations, that have made me call 
him a. hero. And you can imital^ Vdm in these little 
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things, while you may never have an opportunity of 
following his example in his greater efforts." 

" Aunt, if these things make him a hero," interrupted 
Douglas, " I do not think it would be very difficult 
to be one." 

"Much more difficult than you imagine, Douglas," 
replied Mrs Graham. " It would not be so difficult 
for any of you to make a violent eflfort once to force 
yourself to do something that is very disagreeable to 
you, or to bear some great misfortune patiently; but 
to go on day after day caring for others more than 
for yourself, and looking out, as Mrs Campbell ex- 
pressed it, for 'glints o' sunshine,' in small as well as 
great things, requires a constant watchfulness and effort 
that I am not sure any of you can exercise. 

" But to go on with my story. I have several times 
said that all the Scotts spoke very little, particularly 
about themselves ; and so, although it was easy to see 
from the books James liked best, and from his every- 
day behaviour, that he had a real interest in religion, 
yet Mrs Campbell had visited him for some little time 
before she had heard him give expression to his feel- 
ings on the subject He listened with deep interest 
to all she said, and she often observed, when speaking 
to him of the love of Christ, and of the full and per- 
fect satisfaction He has miade foi ovxt ^\xv.'&^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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whole face would light up with an expression of Iotc 
and peace. Still he had never spoken openly to her, 
and when one morning a message was brought to her 
that James Scott had been very ill, and was thought 
to be dying, she felt, as she hurried with her husband 
to see him, a veiy great anxiety to hear from his own 
lips that he knew that Christ was indeed his Saviour, 
and that he could die in peace, committing his soul 
to Him. When they went in, they found him very ill, 
and suffering much. He smiled, and held out his 
hand to her, but appeared unable to speak from the 
extreme violence of the pain. 

"'Do you think you are dying, James)' she asked 
him. 

" He smiled, and made a sign in the affirmative. 
His weeping mother told them that the pain had con- 
tinued without intermission the whole night; but that 
he had never murmured, and as long as he could speak 
had said, ' I am very happy.' 

"'I wish he could tell us,' said Mrs Campbell, 'what 
makes him so happy under such severe suffering.* 

" His mother was going to speak, when James said 
himself, slowly, and with great difficulty, but with an 
earnestness and a smile which Mrs Campbell said she 
did not think she would ever forget, 

" *God commendeth His love to us, in that, while 
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we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.' Then, after 
a moment's pause, he continued with still more em- 
phasis, ' Sinners— enemies — ungodly.' 

"He recovered from this severe attack to his usual 
state of health ; and Mrs Campbell said, that much as 
she had been interested in him before, she now loved 
him almost as if he were her own child. She saw him 
almost every day while he was recovering; and now 
when his reserve was broken through, and he spoke 
freely to her, she often received instruction from his 
simple, clear, humble views of the salvation by Christ 
alone, and from observing how his love to that Saviour 
influenced his every thought, and word, and action. 
His patience and unselfishness did not then astonish 
her so much, for she saw that he seldom thought of 
himself, and that he had such a constant feeling of 
Christ's being really present with him, caring for him, 
and observing him, that nothing seemed too hard for 
him to do or bear for His sake. 

"The only point on which his good sense and 
strength of mind seemed to fail him, was his excessive 
sensitiveness about his deformed appearance. Hia 
mother told Mrs Campbell that they had been very 
anxious at one time to contrive some plan for getting 
him into the open air occasionally ; but that one even- 
ing, when his elder brothei Yiad cacsm^ \sv\s3l ^ X:^^^ 
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way in his arms, some of the children in the streets 
had followed him, making remarks on poor Jamesf, 
which he felt so severely, that he begged them never 
to ask him to go out again. He had an uncle, who 
was a labourer in a large farm in the neighbourhood^ 
and both he and his wife had often pressed Mrs Scott 
to send James to them, thinking that the cheerful 
sights and sounds of the country would amuse hinoi, 
and that he might easily be carried out there in the 
warm weather to lie on the grass. But his sensitive 
fear of being remarked upon, and perhaps laughed 
at, made him very unwilling to go among people, who, 
as he said, were not used to his deformity. And as 
the doctor did not think change of air could be of any 
material advantage to a disease seated so deep as his 
was, his father and mother never pressed him to do 
what he so very much disliked. His uncle and aunt 
were very sorry for him, and very kind to him, and 
they sent him many little presents of fresh eggs, and 
such vegetables and fruits as their small garden pro- 
duced. Their kind-hearted mistress at the farm, too, 
occasionally gave them a chicken, some new-made 
butter, or little things of that kind, to send to their 
poor, helpless nephew. 

" One day, when James had almost recovered from 
tihe effects of the illness 1 \ia\^ X.oY'i ^qm oCj Mrs 
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Campbell found him in the house alone, and with an 
expression of care and sorrow on his face that was 
very unusual to him. She at first feared something 
had happened. 

"'No,' James said, 'they were all well; his mother 
had to take some clothes to a family who lived a little 
way out of town, and it was such a fine day, he had 
persuaded her to take the children with her. Their 
next-door neighbour was very kind to him, and had 
long ago made his father put up a bell to ring into 
her house, so that when Mrs Scott required to go out 
at any time, he could call her to his assistance if he 
needed anything.' 

" ' But something has vexed you to-day, James V said 
Mrs Campbell 

" He coloured very much, and then, with a good 
deal of hesitation, told her the cause of his sorrow. 
Soon after his mother went out, his uncle's eldest boy 
had come in with a basket from his mother, contain- 
ing some little delicacies for James. This boy, though 
James did not say so, was very cross and ill-tempered. 
He had long been jealous of his father's and mother's 
kindness to James, and envious of the many good 
things that were sent to him. * He wished his mother 
would give him some of the good things, instead of 
sending them all to James \ and it "waa too \>2j&l ^"a.\. ^a^ 
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the first early gooseberries and currants were to be 
sent down to him.' On this particular day, too, he 
was more provoked than usual at being sent with the 
basket, because he had planned an excursion for his 
own amusement In this mood he arrived at Mrs 
Scott's, and finding no one at home but poor James, 
he had not scrupled to vent his ill-humour on him, in 
taunts and sneers at his uselessness. ' It was a fine 
thing/ he said, 'to have lost the use of one's legs, and 
to lie there ail day, doing nothing but amusing him- 
self, while other people toiled for him to keep him 
comfortable ; it was a fine thing to have people praising 
him for being so contented ; but for his part, he should 
be ashamed of being contented to see his poor mother 
and sister working hard all day long, and he never able 
to do anything to help them. Oh, it was an easy 
thing to be contented to do nothing; and some people 
had so little thought for others, that while they were 
comfortable themselves, it did not at all disturb them 
to see their fiiends worn out with work.* 

" Poor James could scarcely finish his story. He 
never, as I told you, made many protestations of his 
affection for his parents, or brothers and sisters; but 
he did feel their kindness very much; and to be ac- 
cused of ingratitude was a sore trial to him. 

'' Mrs Campbell did all she could to comfort him, 
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representing to him the folly and falsehood of his 
cousin's words, and reminding him that though it was 
difficult to bear the being obliged to remain useless 
while the rest were labouring for the support of the 
family, yet this part of his trial, as well as every other 
part, was sent by that God who had already taught 
him to call Him Father, and to look upon every trial 
as sent in love. * Pray to Him, my dear James,' she 
said, ' and He will give you strength to bear this sore 
painful feeling of uselessness, as He has enabled you • 
to bear every other grief that He has sent to you.* 

" James then told her that there was one thing that 
grieved him far more than what Tom had said, and 
that was something in himself. He hesitated very 
much, while he went on to say, that^ almost imme- 
diately after Tom had left him, he had thought of a 
way in which he might earn a little money, but that it 
was a very painful way, and that it was his great un- 
wilHngness to try it that grieved him so much. He 
had heard his brother say some days before, that an 
old man, Mr Stewart, who had a large garden in the 
outskirts of the town, had been at their shop getting 
some of his tools repaired, and had been complaining, 
that from the number of manufactories in the town 
employing all the boys, he found it impossible to get a 
decent, honest lad, to help him in l\v^ cax^ o^ ^.\iS\^ 
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stall he always kept in summer for selling his fruit. 
* Now/ said James, * I could do that very well ; for I 
can write a pretty good hand, and so could keep his 
accounts for him, and I know Mr Stewart would trust 
me, he knows father so welL But,' — here poor James 
coloured very much, and his voice shook, — 'I know 
it is very wrong, but I cannot help feeling that people 
would laugh at me, and bad boys might tease me, and, 
indeed, I feel as if I could not stand it' 

" Before Mrs Campbell had time to reply, Mrs Scott 
came in; and James whispered to her that he would 
not plague his mother about it until he had made up 
his own mind. Mrs Campbell soon left them, but 
not before she had time to observe the kindness with 
which James listened to and encouraged the children's 
little histories of all they had seen, at a time when 
she knew his heart was very full She went back to 
see him next day ; she had thought much of him, and 
had tried to devise some plan for his employing him- 
self, that would be less painful than the one he had 
spoken of; but neither she nor Mr Campbell had 
been able to form any. They could not think, how- 
ever, that all he would get for such a service could 
make it worth the effort it must cost him. And she 
therefore felt glad to perceive many objections to the 
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plan, such as might satisfy James that it was quite right 
for him to give it up. 

"She found him much more cheerful. His mother 
was at home; but being busy at the other end of the 
room, they could converse without interruption. She 
told him all her objections, such as the danger of his 
taking cold from sitting still all day, or of an accident 
happening to him from horses, carriages, &c, unable 
as he would be, to get out of the way; and lastly, 
that as he could move no part of his body but his 
arms, she did not understand how he could be of any 
use in selling fruit 

"James smiled quietly, and shook his head as he 
said, 'that he was very glad Mrs Campbell had not 
had time to tell him all these objections the day be- 
fore ; for that then, he felt so very unwilling to expose 
himself to the observation and laughter of strangers, 
that he would have eagerly seized on any objection that 
was at all sufficient to quiet his conscience. He had 
no time ail the afternoon to think over the matter, but 
when all were quiet in bed he had thought a great 
deal about it He felt it was his duty to do what he 
could to help his father and mother; and that even 
though his plan should be found impossible, yet it was 
wrong in him to indulge the feeling of aversion to it' 
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''James had read a great deal during the six long 
years he had been confined to bed, and his naturally 
good understanding had been improved and cultivated 
to a degree seldom found among boys much older 
than he then was. Added to this, his simple, single* 
hearted desire to discover his heavenly Father's will, 
in order to do it, gave him a great advantage in finding 
out the right and wrong of any matter, by clearing his 
mind of all the false reasonings by which our inclina- 
tions so often blind us. In the present instance, his 
soundness and clearness of judgment were very strik- 
ingly displayed. 

" * He found,* he said, ' that it was of no use his 
beginning to think about the objections to his plan, 
before he had overcome his own great unwillingness, 
for he knew it was so strong that it would make him 
judge unfairly; and he therefore set himself first of all 
to seek help from God to overcome this reluctance, 
and strength to put himself simply in God's hands, 
and to be willing to do what was right He then 
thought steadily of all the reasons that made it his 
duty to do everything he could to help his hard- 
working father and mother, and recalled to mind all 
their kindness to him; after which he found he might 
safely begin to think about the objections. 

'^ ^ There was no dan^et ol ^\^^t ^'c.cAkox. ot cold,' 
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he said ; * for it was not an open stall, but had sides 
and a back, and it was in a corner where there was 
no danger from carriages.' Then, as to his being 
able for it, he said, 'that since his illness, he had 
been able to lift himself a very little, though his legs 
remained quite helpless. 

"*I could have my baskets of fruit here,' he said, 
raising a pretty heavy book from his book-shelf, and 
lifting it over to the other side of the bed \ * you see, 
I could lift them quite well Besides, Mr Stewart is 
generally in the stall himself, he only wants a boy to 
keep his accounts, and to be able to serve the peo- 
ple if he were called away for a few minutes. In 
short, if you approve, ma'am, I am quite determined 
to try at least' 

"Mrs Campbell, seeing he had made up his mind, 
and feeling that he was quite right in thinking that 
it was his duty to do everything he could for his 
family, set herself at once to remove any difficulties 
that might stand in his way. She undertook to per- 
suade his father and mother to give their consent, and 
she went that very day to speak to the old gardener. 
Mr Stewart hesitated a good deal about it; he knew, 
he said, that it would be impossible for him to get a 
more honest lad, but he was very much afraid he 
would not be of much use ; and viVitiv. \v^ ^^!5» O^'i^^ 
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to leave him alone in the stall, any of the wiUL mis- 
chievous children in the neighbourhood mi^^ come 
and run away with the fruit, and James would be un- 
able to prevent them. Mrs Campbell uiged that &eie 
were so many people passing the place at all hours 
of the day, to whom James could appeal for help 
were anything of that kind to occur ; at any rate, as 
Mr Stewart could get no one else, it would be worth 
while to try him for a little, and if he found it did 
not do, he could easily give it up. To this the old 
man consented; and he promised Mrs Campbell that 
he would be very kind to the poor boy, and tiy to 
screen him from notice as much as possible. She 
found more difficulty in gaining Mr and Mrs Scott^ 
consent They thought he would find it so unpleas- 
ant; but she at last persuaded them too to allow him 
to try it at least, and had the satisfaction, before 
returning home, to see his father begin to make a 
little cart, in which they were to draw James to the 
stall She was very anxious to get everything settled 
at once, as she knew that, having resolved upon 
doing what he felt was a very painful duty, it would 
be vexatious for him to be kept long from beginning. 
As she went home that day, she acknowledged to 
herself that she had received another lesson fix>m her 
poor little friend ; that in coii.<d<ktvw^ about the right 
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and wrong of anjrthing we feel very unwilling to do, 
the easiest and safest plan is to h^in our considera- 
tion by prayer for help to overcome our reluctance to 
what may be our duty, and then to consider all the 
reasons for it, before we allow ourselves to think about 
those against it And often, she said, both in great 
and little things, she had profited by James's smil- 
ing remark, * I was not much afraid, ma'am, of for- 
getting any of the objections to my doing what I dis^ 
liked so much ; but if I had begun with thinking about 
them, I am afraid I should have forgotten many a 
good reason for it* 

" For the first few days, he found his occupation as 
great a trial as he expected; every one who came for 
fi[iiit, and even those who only passed by, stared at the 
poor deformed boy, and he told Mrs Campbell that he 
had thought he could not bear the feelings of desola- 
tion and shame that came upon him when his brother 
left him alone the first morning, and he saw none but 
strangers, who did hot know about him or care for 
him, and all looking at him with so much astonishment, 
and going away, as he fancied, to tell others to go to 
Mr Stewart's stall, and they would see such a pool 
deformed object. 

" * Indeed, ma'am, it was much worse than I had ex- 
pected ; and I did not think I could ever \o^\sl 'ss^ ^'^ 
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speak to any one. But Mr Stewart is very kind, — and 
— I suppose the people — will — get used to me.* 

" His quivering lips, and the tears, that not all his 
efforts could keep down, as he said this, showed her, 
that hard as he had found it to make up his mind to 
begin at all, he had a harder struggle still to keep him- 
self from giving it up. 

** Afterwards, when, as he said, people began to 
get accustomed to him, and many of them to feel 
much interested in the poor helpless boy, who sat there 
all day looking so contented, and always so quiet and 
patient, even when other boys laughed at and tried to 
tease him; then, when he no longer felt it so hard a 
trial, he used to tell her how very sore it had been to 
him at first, — how the feeling that people were staring 
at him used to haunt him in his dreams, and every 
night he fancied he was in the middle of a great crowd 
of people, who all stared, and pointed at, and spoke 
about him ; and when he looked round for some one 
to pity or hide him, he could never see anything but 
hundreds of faces full of wonder and mockery. 

" * Even, ma'am, when I turned my eyes down on 
the ground, I fancied it opened only to let me see 
more staring mocking faces.' 

" Towards the end of that summer, a very celebrated 
surgeon passing through the tovm with his family, le- 
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mained a day, in order to allow the young people to 

see some of the famous manufactories of . They 

happened to pass the stall, and being attracted by 
some very fine fruit, sjtopped to buy. James was alone 
in the stall at the time, and the kind-hearted surgeon 
observing his helpless condition, asked him some ques- 
tions about himsel£ He was much pleased with his 
modest, sensible replies, and the gardener coming back 
increased his interest by his warm praises of his hon- 
esty, and his earnest desire to be of use. He told 
the doctor that he had better go and ask Mr Camp- 
bell about him, and he gave him his address, saying 
to James, as he saw the gentleman turn at once from 
the direction in which he had been going, into the 
street that led to Mr Campbell's, 'If that man does 
anything for you, James, I shall be as glad s^s if he 
had given me twenty pounds ; for there is not a better 
lad in all the town than you are.' 

" The gentleman came that evening to see James, 
accompanied by Mrs Campbell, and after a careful ex- 
amination, he said, he thought that if he had him in 
Edinburgh, he could do him some good ; and though 
he did not think he would ever recover the use of his 
legs, yet he believed he might be able to sit up and to 
walk with crutches. He concluded by inviting him 
and his mother to go to his house m '^vc^NTt^^ ^^- 
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ing, that the effort James had made to be of use in 
circumstances in which most boys would have been 
contented to have remained idle, well deserved any- 
thing he could do for him. 

'' He also gave him five guineas to help to pay his 
own and his mother's expenses, and gave her particu- 
lar directions how to manage the difficult business of 
getting him conveyed so far. James, after expressing 
his sincere gratitude, said, that he would not like to 
leave Mr Stewart^ so long as he had any use for him, 
as he had been so kind in taking him at a time when 
he did not expect he should ever be of any use at all ; 
and besides, he said, it was his kind praises that made 
the gentleman ask Mr Campbell about him. 

'^ To this the surgeon replied, that he should be fzx 
from wishing to interfere with what James thought 
was his duty; but that he should expect him in the 
beginning of winter, when Mr Stewart would not re- 
quire him. 

'^ This kind gentleman was quite as successful as he 

had expected. James returned to ^ after being 

for some months in Edinburgh, quite able to walk with 
crutches. His legs were still powerless, and at the 
time I saw him first, he required some one to walk 
beside him, to give him support sometimes when he 
needed it He was then, axvd Vv^ Vk^^n for about a 
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twelvemonth, acting as bookkeeper in a small shop in 
; but soon after his kind friend the surgeon pro- 
cured him a situation in London, in one of the largest 
booksellers' shops there, where he has been ever since. 
He has a good salary, and has educated all his younger 
brothers and sisters, helping them to- set up in different 
employments ; and his sister Jeanie, who was his kind 
nurse in his helpless days, and went up with him to 
take care of him, is now married, and they all live 
together, the happiest family, your uncle says, he ever 
saw." 

"Is that alii" asked Douglas, eagerly, when his 
aunt concluded. 

"Yes, Douglas. Are you disappointed?" she re- 
plied, smiling. 

"It is very interesting, aunt; but I had expected 
him to do something greater — something more uncom^ 
mon. It does not seem so very difficult to go and 
sell fruit in a stall" 

" Nor was it in selling fruit in a stall that the diffi- 
culty lay, but in overcoming that nervous shrinking 
fear of being laughed at, which in pooi James really 
amounted to a disease. I daresay you cannot under- 
stand how he should feel this so much; but the fact 
of its haunting him in his dreams for weeks, is a proof 
how very much he really did feel it, audi \ xwa^x. ^«?5 ^ 
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think it was a great thing for him to overcome this 
very strong dislike just because he felt it was his duty 
to do so." 

" Oh, you know, aunt, I think he was a very good 
boy; but it does not seem to me that there was any- 
thing uncommon about him.*' 

" Well, Douglas, I think as you see more of the 
evil of your own heart, you will be more ready to 
confess that the unselfishness and the steady straight- 
forward courage and perseverance James displayed in 
doing his duty, are both very uncommon virtues, and 
very difficult of attainment Another thing that I think 
very uncommon and very admirable in James, was his 
single-hearted desire to find out what was right, and to 
do it^ without considering himself at alL** 

" O aunt, you know I do admire him very much, 
only'' 

" Only you think I admire him too much, Doug- 
las ; is that it % Tell me twenty years after this, if we 
are both alive then, whether you have not changed 
your mind about this. In the meantime, you know," 
continued his aunt, smiling, ''the more common and 
easy James's virtues are, the less excuse will you have 
for not imitating them." 
When the children were out in the garden nejrt 
^ morning before breakfast, xSnic^ i^Tk&\9^d this discus- 
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sion, Douglas declaring laughingly that he was deter- 
mined to show his aunt that he was as great a hero 
as James Scott 

" Look," he said, " how unselfish I am. I am walk- 
ing next the hedge to allow Eleanor the best side of 
the walk ; and then as to patience, I am sure I showed 
a great deal last night, in disentangling that mass of 
confused worsteds." 

" Oh yes," replied Eleanor ; " we all know that you 
are the most patient creature in the world, next to 
Harry at least I really do not believe that you said, 
* I wonder what can be keeping that man so long with 
my pony * oftener than ten times in five minutes yester- 
day." 

The children all laughed, while Douglas replied 
good-humouredly, "Come, Miss Eleanor, it is too bad 
in you to be so impertinent to me, when I have such 
an admiration for you. But, seriously, Allen, do you 
think it would be so very difficult to be patient, un- 
selfish, and contented?" 

" Try, Douglas," said Allen; "that is the best way. 
It is not very difficult for any of us to be contented, 
because, in general, everything goes on so smoothly. 
But I think if you try you will not find it so very easy 
to give up your own wishes, either for the sake oC 
others, or because you see it is tv^\«'^ 
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" Even about being contented," said Eleanor, " I 
do not think it is very easy; when little things cross 
you, or when you have set your mind upon going 
somewhere, it is very difficult indeed to feel contented 
if you are disappointed To-morrow, for instance^ 
Douglas, wiU you be contented and cheerful if we do 
not go to the sea-side I" 

"Oh, but in little things like that," Douglas said, 
" it was not worth while to be contented ! " 

"But mamma says,'' replied Eleanor, "that people 
who cannot or do not exercise any virtue on little 
occasions, have no right to suppose they would on 
great ones." 

" But what I say is, that such little things are not 
worth making a great effort for," said Douglas. 

"WiU not a //V//<? effort do for a ///^ thing 1" asked 
Eleanor, laughing. 

"But you do not see, Eleanor," replied Douglis, 
pettedly, "that there is a difference between making 
a great struggle to do some great thing that every- 
body admires and respects you for doing, and making 
a little struggle for a trifle that no one will take any 
notice of." 

" But, Douglas,'* said Allen, " papa says, that to 
make a sacrifice, just that people may admire you. 
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is not a great action at all. It is only denying your- 
self in one respect to please yourself in another." 

"You are the most tiresome creatures in the world 
to argue with," replied Douglas, impatiently; " you 
never have anything of your own to say, but always — 
' Mamma says,' or * Papa says.' " 

Douglas turned away from them as he said this, and 
walked some steps by himself, when he began to think 
what it was that made him angry, and saw that it was 
because they were right and he was wrong. 

"I was wrong, Allen," he said, returning to them 
again. " I see that James would not have done right 
so constantly if it had only been for praise he did so. 
Besides, you have forgotten an argument you might 
have had against me ; do you not remember aunt told 
us that James was as unselfish in little things as in 
great Now I am afiai^ that before I can persuade her 
to take me for her hero instead of him, I must take 
care of little things toa So, prepare, Eleanor, to see 
me very merry to-morrow, even if it should be a snow- 
storm." 

"It would be more likely to be a thunder-storm," 
said Harry. 





CHAPTER VIIL 

A VISIT TO THE SEA-SIDE. 

)ITH£R thunder-storm, snow, nor rain, how- 
ever, came to prevent the long-wished-for ex- 
cursion, and the older children, Frank Her- 
bert, and Mr Graham, set off immediately after break- 
fast, the boys walking, and the girls in the donkey- 
cart, which was the vehicle best adapted for the roads. 
Frank Herbert was a merry sailor, about two-and- 
twenty years old, very fond of all children, particulariy 
of the Grahams, who warmly returned his afifection. 
He entered with great good nature into all their 
sports, and on the present occasion gave the boys 
some lessons in climbing trees. Allen and Harry were 
very good climbers, and Douglas, though inexperienced, 
was so active and bold, that Frank predicted he 
would soon equal them. 

'^I think I shall be a sailor,*' said Douglas, as he 
swung himself lightly do^wrv fia*\ ^. tree^ a good deal 
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elated at his success, and at Frank's praise of his 
agility. 

" I should advise you to think better of it," said 
Frank, laughing. 

"Do you not like being a sailor!" asked several of 
the children, in tones of surprise and curiosity. 

" Yes," Frank said, " I like my profession very much 
now; but there is both a great deal of wickedness 
and of hardship that a ypung midshipman is exposed 
to, when he first goes tb sea, and not one boy in 
twenty has sufficient firmness of mind and strength of 
principle to bear it uninjured.** 

" But you were able to bear it, Frank," said Allen. 

" I do not mean to call myself the one boy in 
twenty," said Frank, kughing, " but I was peculiarly 
fortunate. My first captain was a great friend <^ my 
father's, and a very good man, and he used to look well 
after me, and help me to remember the principles I 
had learned at home; besides, from being accustomed 
to all kinds of country sports, I was more active and 
bold in climbing, and in any of their wild games, than 
many boys are; and these are qualities that young 
midshipmen l^ave a very great respect for. I am na- 
turally inclined, too, to be merry, and to look on the 
bright side of things, so that though I often felt me- 
lancholy, when I had time to think aboMl Wcckfc^^^'V 
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could always enjoy any fun or amusement that was 
going on." 

'^ I think we should be very well fitted to be sailors, 
too," said Douglas, conceitedly ; " you say we are both 
active and bold." 

'^ In these things," said Frank, with ah emphasis on 
the word these, " you might do very well for a sailor." 

Douglas asked in what things he would not do for a 
sailor, but Frank did not appear to hear his question. 
He had turned to the girls, to tell them about a poor 
boy who had gone to be a midshipman in the same 
ship, and nearly at the same time as he did. **He was 
an only child, had been very much indulged at home, 
had never learned to bear the least hardship or con- 
tradiction, but had always been the first object of at- 
tention and interest to every one about him. Being 
naturally of a timid, quiet disposition, with a great 
deal of indolence and dislike to all exertion, he was 
very miserable. When the boys laughed at him and 
teased him, he used to give way to tears at once ; and 
then, when he found there was no one to care whether 
he cried or not, that made him more wretched stilL 
He used to go and sit by himself, whenever he could, 
and think over all his hardships, contrasting his pre- 
sent situation with what he had been accustomed to, 
with a kind &ther and mother to care for hiuL The 
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quick, sharp way of the superior officers, in giving an 
order, frightened him ; and as to going up the masts, I 
do not think you girls could have been more nervous 
than he was. I used to try to cheer him, and to per- 
suade him to exert himself a little; for I had parted 
from kind friends so lately myself, that I felt really 
sorry for him. But it was of no use ; he had no energy 
of mind, and he actually fretted himself into ill 
health." 

"What could induce such a boy to go to sea?" Mr 
Graham asked. 

Frank said " that his father had died, and his guard- 
ian, who was a rough, stem man, thinking that he had 
been too much indulged already, and that if he were 
left under his mother's charge he would be totally 
ruined, had insisted on sending him to sea. Poor fel- 
low, I do not think he would ever be of much use 
to any one." 

" What a pretty squirrel ! *' said Alice, as one just 
at that moment ran across the road. 

" A squirrel, Alice ! " repeated Douglas, contemptu- 
ously; "it is a rabbit Where did you ever see a 
squirrel on the ground? do you not know they are 
always in the trees?" 

" Indeed, Douglas," said his uncle, pointing to the 
squirrel, which had run up a tree c\o^"^ \i^€\'^'& \^\ss>l^ 
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" since you know so much about rabbits^ will you be 
so good as to tell me the name of that very isingiilar 
species, for I must say I never saw one like it be- 
fore." 

Douglas could not endure to be laughed at; and 
when all the Grahams and Frank laughed at Mr Gra- 
ham's serious tone in saying this, he got quite cross 
and petted, saying, "he did not see anything so very 
absurd in a person mistaking a squirrel for a rabbit" 

" Nay, Douglas," said Mr Graham, " you might bear 
the laugh patiently, for you provoked it yourself by your 
contempt of Alice, when, as it turned ou^ she was 
quite correct." 

Douglas could not but see the truth of this, and 
he tried to recover his good-humour again. When he 
had nearly succeeded in overcoming his pet, Frank 
said, 

" You asked me, Douglas, a little while agoi, in what 
respects you were ill-adapted to be a sailor? You will 
be now more convinced I am correct, in saying that 
you would require more power of bearing and forbear- 
ing before you could get well over the teasing you 
would meet with. None of your companions would 
submit to your tone of contemptuous superiority, while 
you would often have to bear being laughed at, not 
only when you made a mistake as you did just now. 
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but even when you were quite right, but had no means 
of proving it" 

" But that is very unfair," said Douglas, " I do not 
see why I should submit to be laughed at when I am 
right." 

" Just because if you do not, if you lose your tem- 
per, as you did just now, they will only laugh at and 
tease you the more. When a great many wild boys 
are together, they do not stop to think of the fairness 
or unfairness of anything that gives them amusement ; 
and unless you had learned to take little unfeir things 
good-humouredly, you would never get on. You 
would require to learn to be satisfied with being in 
the right, without being always able to convince 
others that you are sa" 

"I do not think I could ever learn that," said 
Douglas. 

" Oh yes, you could," replied Frank ; " and you 
should try to do it, even though you are not going 
to be a sailor; for all boys and girls too," he said, 
smiling to the girls, "are much the better of getting 
a large store of good-humoiu*, to enable them to bear 
little injuries and provocations patiently." 

"You were asking me about Sir Andrew Gray the 
other day," said Mr Graham. "This was his misfor- 
tune ; he never learned to suibm\\. ^^na^xv^ V^ \«^s& 
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offences. He was not at all ill-tempered as a boy, 
but only very tenacious of what he considered his 
rights ; and he had no sensible friend to teach him, 
that in many cases, it is really wiser for our own 
happiness, taking no higher ground, to give up what 
is our right, than to dispute, vex ourselves, and lose 
our temper, about what is of little moment When 
he went to school he was continually quarrelling with 
some of his companions about little things ; and 
though naturally generous, and kind-hearted enough 
to have given up his own will in almost any case 
where it was looked upon as a favour, he yet was so 
exceedingly sensitive about any attempt to deprive 
him of what he considered his due, that he came 
to be universally disliked. This also he considered 
great injustice, for he saw boys liked, who, he knew, 
had not nearly so much generosity as he had, but 
who could stand provocation better. It was the same 
when he went to college; his propensity to look upon 
every trifle as a premeditated offence, grew to such a 
height that no one would associate with hinL And 
now, his temper is so much soured, that no one can 
live with him except his youngest daughter, who has 
been taught by religion that it is her duty to bear 
with his bad temper, and who does so with a sweet- 
ness that nothing but leW^on c^xi \&^d\^ ^xnd that 
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the Holy Spirit alone can give her strength for. He 
had two very fine boys, generous, kind-hearted lads, 
but hot and quick-tempered like himself; and as they 
grew up to be men, they could not bear their father's 
perpetually taking offence, and his ill-humour, and he 
has not seen them for years. His temper is now 
really a disease, and beyond his own power to control" 

" Uncle," said Douglas,, thoughtfully, " do you think 
there is any danger of my becoming like Sir Andrew 
Grayl" 

" Not if you see your danger, and try now, while 
it is comparatively easy, to subdue that proneness to 
take oflfence, which I think you must know you have. 
I think all you three require to learn to give way 
good-humouredly even when you are in the right" 

"I am sure, uncle," said Douglas, "Allen does not 
easily take offence, or lose his temper." 

"No, I do not think he does," replied Mr Gra- 
ham ; " but, in arguing with you, I observe he often 
goes on pressing his point, even after he sees you 
are getting angry. He keeps his own temper very 
well, but he would do better if he gave up the point, 
even when he is right, rather than make you angry. 
Is it not so, Allen 1" 

"Yes, papa," said Allen, colouring; "but you know 
it is very difficult, when you aie n-^X.,' 
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*' I acknowledge it is^ Allen/' said Mr Graham ; 
''but it is seldom about a point of importance 8u& 
cient to excuse your tempting the others to do 
wrong by getting cross.'' 

At this moment they had reached a turn of the 
road which gave Alice her first good view of the sea, 
and they stood still for a few moments to allow her 
to enjoy it She said it was very grand, much 
grander than she had imagined from the peep she 
had got before. The sight of the beautiful deep blue 
sea, and the numerous fishing boats with their sails 
shining in the sun, raised the spirits of our little 
party even higher than they had been before. Alice 
was the only one who was silent and grave, and amid 
the talking and laughing of the others, her silence 
was unobserved. She had never thought of this 
excursion with so much glee as the others did, 
though she had tried to persuade herself that she 
would like what they all expected to* enjoy so much, 
yet from the time she had heard it proposed that 
they should go out in a boat, she had felt more fear 
than pleasure. And now as they went slowly down 
the hill she looked at the sea, and called to mind all 
the dismal stories she had ever heard, of boats being 
upset, or vessels being lost. When they came to 
the shore they found tVi^ ^aXet Nerg ^xcloo^Vl^ and so 
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clear, and so blue, that the little Grahams and Dou- 
glas could not find words to express their anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. 

Frank, lest they should be disappointed in getting 
a boat, had gone the day before and engaged an 
old fisherman, who used to be a fiiend of his and 
his brother's; and now he was waiting for them with 
his boat all ready, looking so glad to see them, and 
so anxious that they should enjoy themselves. 

" I see old John has put up his sail, Frank ; did 
you intend that?" asked Mr Graham. 

"It is much pleasanter sailing," said Frank, "only 
rowing is the safest; but on a day like this there 
can be no danger at alL However, we will ask old 
John." 

Alice heard this, and it increased her fears ; she felt 
so nervous that she would at once have asked to 
remain on shore, if she had not been ashamed of 
being frightened when the others were so happy. Old 
John thought they would be much the better of the 
sail ; they would go before the wind as far as they felt 
inclined, and then row back again. Both Mr Graham 
and Frank agreed, and the children were handed in, 
and told where they were to sit; Frank giving them 
many injunctions to sit still, though, he said, they 
might talk as much as they pleased. 
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"And laugh too, I hope,* said Harry. 

"Oh yes/' said old John; "laugh away, my little 
master, the more the better." 

Mr Graham was the only one who had observed 
Alice's uneasiness, and he took no notice of it, wish- 
ing her to get the better of her foolish fears, and 
hoping that the confidence and mirth of the others 

■ 

would reassure her. As they turned from the land, 
however, the wind, slight as it was, came on the side 
of the boat, and made it for a minute or two incline 
a little to one side. Alice could no longer control 
herself, and she begged so piteously to be allowed 
to land, that her uncle asked old John to turn back 
and put her on shore. 

"I leave this riotous party in your charge, Frank,* 
said Mr Graham; "and I hope you will not allow 
them to tease either old John or yourself too much.* 

"No fear of their teasing me," said old John; "but 
if it is the sail that frightens Miss, we will take it 
down and use our oars instead." 

Alice felt relieved to hear her uncle decline this 
offer, though she was sorry to see he looked grave; 
and afler they had gone ashore, and watched the 
boat set off again, and sail merrily and smoothly away 
before the wind, she looked a little anxiously in his 
face to see if he were leaW^ ^\^^\^^^^ ^xJr. \ves:. She 
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thought he was, he looked so grave, and did not 
speak in his usual merry way; but after sapng they 
would find a comfortable seat upon the rocks a little 
farther on, where they might watch the party for some 
time, he walked on in silence, and even when they 
were seated did not seem inclined to speak. 

" Are you angry with me, uncle % " she asked, 
timidly. 

"I am much vexed, dear Alice," he said kindly, 
but gravely, " to see that you make no effort to over 
come your foolish cowardice." 

" Indeed, dear uncle, I am very sorry, but I can- 
not help it" 

" Do not allow yourself to think that^ Alice, or 
you will never improve. Let us reason a little about 
your fears to-day, and see if we may not be able to 
overcome them another time. What alarmed youl" 

" I think, uncle, it was hearing you ask Mr Her- 
bert if it would be safe to go out with the sail up." 

" Think again, my little girl," said her uncle, smil- 
ing, " I did not ask Frank that ; I only asked if he 
had intended John to put it up ; besides, you were 
looking anxious before that." 

Alice could not deny that she had felt afraid, a 
little afiraid, all day, but hearing her uncle say this 
had made her much worse. 
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''Did you not, then, hear Frank and John say 
there was no danger?" 

"Yes," said Alice, "but" and she hesitated. 

"But you did not believe them. M7 dear gid, 
consider how silly this is. Even although Frank and 
John had no regard for our safety, do you think they 
would wilfully endanger their own lives, and endanger 
them so needlessly?" 

" I did not think they would do it, uncle, if they 
thought there was danger; but they might foiget 

they might not think " — and again she hca- 

tated. 

"Then, you must have supposed that you, a little 
girl who never saw the sea before, knew better, or 
were more prudent and thoughtful than either Frank 
or John, both sailors by profession. Do you not see 
the absurdity of that % " 

" Oh but, uncle," said Alice, laughing^ «* I did not 
think that." 

" My dear Alice, if they tell you it is quite safe, and 
you do not believe them, it must be either because 
you think they mean to deceive you, or because yoa 
think you know better than they do." 

Alice was silent, and her uncle continued: 

" I wish much you would try to reason yourself out 
of this foolish timidity. T>o >jqwl \«s!«.mber on Taes- 
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day, when we were coming home from the manse, at 
that narrow part of the road where we met a gig 
coming very fast, you put out your hands to the reins, 
as if you thought I did not know how to drive % " 

"O unde," said Alice, laughing. 

" It seems very absurd to say you think this, but is 
it not true, Alice % You should try to remember, in a 
case like this, that I am quite as anxious to keep the 
gig from being upset as you are, and that I must 
know better than you can possibly do how to prevent 
it It is difficult, I confess, to overcome our fear in 
cases where our very ignorance makes us see danger 
when there is none. But then, we must trust to those 
who do know. I knew a young lady who, like you, 
gave way to every foolish fear, without making the 
least eflfort to reason about it One day, when she 
was driving in her carriage through a very narrow 
street, some slight accident alarmed her, and her loud 
screams so startled the horses that they became quite 
unmanageable, ran away, and the carriage was over- 
turned. She was not hurt, but the coachman was so 
severely injured that he died in a few hours ; and she 
had the great pain of hearing him say, 'O ma'am, 
why did you scream) you have killed me.'" 

"O uncle, how sorry she would be !" 

" She was, Alice, and reproached herself \!attK:Xv i'^i 
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her folly on this occasion ; but she did not see that it 
was her having indulged herself in the habit of giving 
way to her alarms in the merest trifles, which made her 
quite incapable of controlling herself when there was 
real danger. Now I should like you to take warning 
by this melancholy accident, and try to reason yourself 
out of your cowardice." 

" I will try, uncle," said Alice ; " indeed I will, for I 
think if I had been that young lady, I should never 
have been happy again.'* 

"There are other kinds of danger, where it is not 
men you have to trust in but God, and in these cases I 
think, my little girl, your want of trust even sinful." 

Alice looked up, and said in a very low voice, "I 
will try in these things, too, to trust** 

" Do, my dear Alice, and do not only try, but pray 
to God for strength to enable you to trust, and believe 
that He will give you what you ask, for He has pro- 
mised it Some women have natiurally much more 
courage than others, but it is every one's duty to try 
to acquire a certain portion. As I have told you of 
one lady for a warning, I will tell you of another for 
an encouragement — of a lady who, when she was your 
age, was as timid as you are, but who, having been 
convinced of the folly and sinfulness of her fears, is 
now more composed in circumstances of real danger. 
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and more free from imaginary terror, than any one I 



ever saw." 



"O uncle," said Alice, eagerly, "I should like to 
know that lady. Do you think I shall ever see her?" 

Her uncle laughed; "You see her every day, my 
dear Ahce." 

"Do you mean my aunt?" 

"I do; she was once as easily frightened as you 



are." 



Alice sighed, and then said, smiling, "I am a little 
sorry that it is aunt you mean, imcle. When you first 
told me I was very hopeful" 

" And how does it make you feel less hopeful to 
know it is your aunt?" 

" Oh, because, uncle, she is so clever, so sensible, 
and so good, it does not seem wonderful that she 
should be able to conquer such a bad habit But it 
is quite different in my case : I am so stupid, and 
have so little strength of mind." 

"Come, come, Alice," interrupted her uncle, laugh- 
ing, " I will allow no one, not even you, to call my 
niece either stupid or weak-minded. My dear Alice," 
he continued more seriously, "you have too long ac- 
customed yourself to think that you cannot do what 
other people can. Instead of saying, * I am not nearly 
so clever or so sensible as aunt, so I shall iv&^^\ \^<^ 
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able to get the better of my fears as she has done,* just 
determine to do your very utmost to get a little more 
courage. And begin at once ; as we are going up the 
hill this afternoon, do not allow yourself to be afiraid 
that the donkey will stumble; or, at that narrow part 
of the road where you grew so pale as we were comisg 
down, assure yourself that if there were the very least 
danger, I would not allow you to ga You will try 
this, my dear little Alice, and without thinking whether 
you can ever be as courageous as my girls are, set your- 
self to be as courageous as possible to-day in these 
little things, and the habit will come in time." 

" I will try, uncle," said Alice ; " and I will try to get 
a little more courage in other things too. I mean, that 
in endeavouring to overcome any bad habit, or to learn 
any difficult lesson, I will determine to do just as much 
as I can, instead of despairing about it You know 
yesterday, uncle, about that sum; when you gave it 
me to do I thought it was so difficult it would be 
impossible for me ever to do it, and I was so busy 
thinking this, that there was no room for any thoughts 
about how it should be done, and so I did not even 
begin it, though I could certainly have done the first 
part if I had tried." 

"I am particularly glad to hear you say so^ Alice; 



I 
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for I am quite sure that when you get rid of your bad 
habit of despairing, you will find you are not so very 
stupid as you imagine; and it is an excellent rule for 
you to make, always to begin and go on as far as 
you can, instead of thinking that because you cannot 
do all, it is not worth while to do anything." 

" You are such a kind uncle," said Alice. " When 
I was with my aunt, she used to scold me, and say I 
was so stupid, instead of helping me nicely as you do. 
I am sure if she had been here to-day" 

" Alice," said her uncle, interrupting her, " I do not 
like you to tell me anything about your aunt that 
seems like blaming her. She might not always be 
very judicious in her management of you, but you 
were- given into her charge by your papa, and I should 
not like you to accustom yourself to think, much less 
to speak, disrespectfully of her. Don't you think it 
would be a good plan for us to occupy ourselves now 
in gathering some of these pretty shells and pebbles to 
ornament your house with when you build it % " 

They were so busily employed with this that they 
never saw the boat, until a loud shout from the chil- 
dren as they approached the shore made them look 
up. They had had a delightful sail, and the boys had 
been learning to row in their way back. Frank gave 
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a very favourable report of their behaviour, and old 
John hoped they would come again very soon, for he 
said, '' they were the merriest little Masters and Misses 
he ever saw/' he added, ''that next time they would 
row all the way, and then the frightened Miss might 
go too." 

"You need not take down your sail for me," said 
Alice ; " for I am determined, at least I hope never to 
be * the frightened Miss ' again." 

They talked a good deal about Sir Andrew Gray and 
his daughter on their way home. Eleanor asked Mr 
Graham if he did not think that she was right in say- 
ing Miss Gray had an almost sad and yet a happy 
expression; adding that Douglas laughed at her for 
saying so. 

Mr Graham replied, "that Douglas might perhaps 
have understood her better if she had said peaceful 
instead of happy. ^^ And then, turning to Frank, they 
talked for some time about the beautiful way in ^diich 
she bore her father's temper, mentioning several in- 
stances they had heard, in which she had preserved . 
what Mr Graham called her "meek and quiet qurit^" 
under provocations that seemed almost incredible. 

Alice said, " It did not seem so very extraardinaiy 
to her, because she tVvow^x. \i ^^ ^«^^ \xi \«x ^\uae^ 
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she should be too frightened to do anything but sub- 
mit." 

" Miss Gray," Frank said, " was of a diflferent char- 
acter from Alice. She was naturally high-spirited and 
quick-tempered, and," he said, "his father often men- 
tioned her as one of the most remarkable instances of 
religion softening the temper. She had often proved 
that her submission was not produced by fear; for 
when it was in her power to prevent her father from 
committing an unjust action, she would oppose him 
with the utmost firmness, and brave all his wildest 
storms of passion." 

The children were much interested in all the anec- 
dotes they heard, and Eleanor said she was sure she 
could never submit as Miss Gray did, to all Sir Andrew's 
crossness; and that even if she were able to remain 
quiet and meek, yet the constant effort, and the living 
in that large gloomy house alone with such an ill-tem- 
pered person, would make her miserable, and she 
could never be so peaceful as Miss Gray seemed 
to be. 

• Mr Graham said, " he hoped his Eleanor would 
never be placed in such a situation ; but he hoped 
still more earnestly, that she might find tXva.\. ^^^'icX 
peace tbaf springs from a sense o£ GoSI^ \on^ xo Ve^ 
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in Christ ; from a sense of His continual presence and 
sympathy in all her afflictions, and if she did find that, 
then she would be as happy as Miss Gray, even in as 
melancholy a situation. For," he concluded, " that is 
a peace with which outward circumstances have nothing 
to do." 





CHAPTER IX. 



THE HAMPER OF PLANTS. 



TAM 



|HEY received a very joyful piece of intelli- 
gence on their return home, namely, that 

« 

Mrs Dickson had been paying a visit to her 
son, little Maggie's father, who was a gardener, and 
had brought Harry a large hamper full of plants. 
They had no time to inspect or unpack it before din- 
ner, but settled they would go out immediately after. 

Mr Graham asked mamma if she knew whether they 
had been well packed or not, if it would do them any 
harm to leave them as they were till the next day. 

Mrs Graham said, "Mrs Dickson had particularly 
mentioned that her son had packed them so carefully 
that they could not be injured by being left as they 
were for one or even two days, if Master Harry were 
away from home.*' 

" Oh, but, papa,'* said Harry, eagerly, " you are not 
going to bid us wait till to-morrow V 
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" I am certainly not going to bid you wait, Harry," 
said Mr Graham ; " but I must say I would advise you 
to do so." 

"O papa, I do not think we could make up our 
minds to wait," said Allen. " Only consider," he con- 
tinued, laughing, " how anxious we must be to see what 
there is, and to settle where to put them." 

" I do consider, Allen," said Mr Graham ; " and it 
is because I know it will be so difficult, that I have 
not positively desired you to do it. But I will tell 
you my reasons, and you shall then decide what you 
will do. You know that in consequence of to-day's 
idleness, you have all more lessons than usual to pre- 
pare to-night, and more than you can accomplish be- 
fore tea. Then you, Allen, promised to write to 
George Lindsey, and the little girls to finish their 
frocks to-night. Now I am sure it will be quite im- 
possible for you to fulfil these promises if you unpack 
your plants before you begin your lessons." 

" It would not take us long, papa," said Harry, sul- 
lenly, "not five minutes." 

" A little more than five minutes, Harry," said his 

papa, smiling and shaking his head. "You must fii^t 

carry your hamper to the garden, then unpack it, and 

even if the temptation of staying to settle where you 

mil put your plants is not loo ^tcoiv^ for you, yet the 
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putting them away in your tool-house must take a 
good while.* 

The children were silent It was quite evident they 
were much disappointed, and yet they could not help 
seeing the force of Mr Graham's reasons. 

•* I do think, Harry,'' said Allen, at last, " that we 
should wait till after our lessons are all over, and till 

I 

we have fulfilled our promises.'* 

" Oh," said Harry, very crossly, "if you wait for 
that we shall have no time." 

No one reminded Harry that if they had not time 
after their lessons, they would not have time before 
either. For both Mr and Mrs Graham felt that it was 
a trial to the children to wait so long, and they did not 
irritate Harry by taking notice of his false reasoning. 
There was another long pause, and then Douglas said, 

" You see, Harry, we might be tempted, as uncle 
says, to stay too long, and then he would be much 
displeased if oiu: lessons were not properly prepared, 
after giving us so much pleasure to-day." 

"Oh, you can do as you like," said Harry; "but 
that is just the way, whenever I set my heart upon 
any pleasure, you all try to prevent my having it" 

" I am sure it is as great a disappointment to us 
all as it is to you," said Douglas, angrily; but Harry 
had left the room, and did not hear him. 
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" So it is, Douglas," replied Mrs Graham ; " but 
your tempers are not so much aflfected by it as 
Harry's is. So you will, I am sure, take care to avoid 
giving him any provocation, and even if he should be 
a little unreasonable, you will try to bear with him." 

"It will be a good opportunity for exercising that 
power of bearing injuries and little injustices that we 
were speaking of to-day," said Mr Graham, smiling. 

" I will try," said Douglas ; " but I will not promise 
to keep my temper if Harry is very unreasonable." 

"Try, at least," said Mrs Graham. "If you have 
more lessons than usual to-night, would you like me to 
put oflf tea for an hour? I think it is disagreeable to 
be interrupted in the middle of your occupations."^ 

" And I think," said Allen, " that you are a very con? 
siderate mamma, and that we may well do our utmost 
to please you, when you think so much about our 
little troubles?" 

" I suppose, then," said Mrs Graham, smiling, " that 
that compliment means that you would like to accept 
my offer." 

" If you please, mamma, if papa does not object," 
said Eleanor. 

Mr Graham laughed, "I should not venture to ob- 
ject," he said ; " if I did, you would make disagree- 
able comparisons between mamma and me." 
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As they were going to the study, Douglas told Elea- 
nor he would put himself under her charge to keep 
him in a good temper. 

" Oh, we will all try very hard," said Allen. " I am 
really sorry for Harry \ until he gets the better of it, 
the imcomfortable feeling of having lost his temper will 
only make him the more cross." 

They found Harry busy in the study, and it was well 
they had resolved to bear with him, for he certainly 
was very unreasonable. Now, he said one had pur- 
posely shaken the table when he was writing, — then, 
that another had put the atlas above one of his books, 
and kept him a quarter of an hour looking for it. Poor 
Harry, his ideas of time were certainly very confused 
to-night; for this quarter of an hour was not the fifth 
part of the five minutes he had said would be suffi- 
cient for unpacking the hamper. Douglas was only 
once very near losing his temper. He had finished 
all his lessons but geography, and was just reaching 
out his hand for the atlas when Harry took it. He 
asked him, as he had not done his sum yet, if he 
would do that first, and let him have the atlas. 

" Why cannot you do your sum first 1 " was Harry's 
rude answer. 

And upon Douglas obliging himself to reply in a 
pleasant tone, that he had finished all his other le^Sic^xvs^ 
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Harry pushed the atlas across the table to hhn very 
sulkily, muttering, " It was very provoking. He hated 
to do his sum before his geography." Douglas was 
just going to push it back again in the same way, and 
tell him if he chose to be so cross he would not be 
obliged to him for an3rthing, when Eleanor, who sat 
beside him, stopped him, asking him to explain part 
of her lesson to her. Douglas did so, whispering, as 
he recovered his good-humour, " That is all a pre- 
tence, Eleanor; you know this as well as I do. But 
I am not going to Ipse my temper now." 

By tea-time they had all finished their lessons but 
Harry, and they felt happier and lighter-hearted than 
they would have done, even if they had not had their 
disappointment This arose from the satisfaction they 
felt in having been able to gain a victory over them- 
selves, even in such small matters as putting off un- 
packing the hamper, and being able to keep their 
temper under provocation. 

Harry alone felt unhappy and wearied. He would 
not come to tea, for he said that if he did, he should 
not get his difficult sum finished before bed-time. 
His mind had been so full of his disappointment and 
of the uncomfortable feelings that ill-temper always 
causes, that he had been longer at his lessons than 
any of them, and had besides the conviction that 
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none of them were properly prepared. He was quite 
unable to find out the way of doing his siun, and 
after working till his hand trembled, so that he could 
scarcely put down the figures, and his face was 
flushed, and his head ached, he put down his pencil, 
and laying his head upon his slate, he burst into 
tears. In a minute or two he heard some one come 
in; he did not look up till his mamma sat down 
beside him, and he heard her kind voice saying, 
"What is the matter with my dear Harry 1" 

"O mamma, I cannot do this sum; my lessons are 
not properly learned, and I know papa will be angry 
to-moiTOW» if I cannot say them." 

"But I think it is not very like a brave boy to 
cry about it," said Mrs Graham in a pleasant tone, 
" instead of trying to do his best. Let me see this sum." 

Harry showed it to her. 

"It does not seem so very difficult, Harry; not 
nearly so difficult as this one that papa said you did 
so well and quickly yesterday." 

"No, mamma," said Harry, hesitatingly; "but then 
I have been thinking of so many things — about my 
other lessons not being well enough learned — about 
papa being displeased." And Harry looked as if he 
were going to begin to cry again. 

"We will not think about papa beiivj dv5J^\sas«A.V 
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said Mrs Graham, " until we are quite sure that these 
imperfect lessons cannot even yet be better learned. 
And we will not even think of this difficult sum 
until these hot hands and face get a little cooler. 
It still wants an hour of bed-time, let us go on the 
lawn, and try to empty your mind of the thoughts 
that have been filling it, and then we will come in 
and do this sum." 

"Oh no, mamma,*' said Harry, despondingly j "in- 
deed it will take me the whole hour to finish it" 

"Try my plan to-night," said his mamma, with a 
kind smile ; " and I think you will find you can do 
more in half-an-hour, when you can give all your 
mind to it, than in a whole hour with only half your 
mind." 

Harry agreed, though a little unwillingly, and they 
went out. It was a lovely evening, and the black- 
birds and thrushes were singing very sweetly. Harry 
found, as he walked silently beside his mamma, 
listening to their songs and to the peacefiil cooing of 
the wood-pigeons, that his feverish unhappy feeling 
was going away \ and when his mamma, after they 
had walked backwards and forwards two or three 
times, said to him, " Do you think you can tell me 
now, Harry, what made you so unhappy to-night 1" 
he could return her smile, as he replied, 
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"You know, mamma, I was much disappointed 
about the hamper first, then the thinking about it 
prevented me from learning my lessons rightly, and 
thinking about them prevented my being able to do 
my sum." 

"My dear little Harry," said Mrs Graham, "it 
could not be your disappointment alone that began 
your troubles, for the others were disappointed too, 
and they are happier than usual to-night Can you 
bear to hear what was the first cause which made 
the difference between you and them]" 

"I can bear it now, mamma," said Harry, looking 
up and colouring ; " before I came out here I felt 
very cross, but I am much better now." 

"Then, Harry, I think it was because you al- 
lowed your mind to rest so much on the pleasure 
you would lose, that you did not allow the sense of 
duty to exert any influence over you. You could not 
deny the truth of Allen and Douglas's arguments, 
and felt cross and irritated against them for convinc- 
ing you so much against your will. They, on the 
contrary, thought most of what was right to do, and 
therefore, when they decided to give up their pleasure, 
they had the comfort of feeling that they had done 
right, to help them to bear their disappointment" 

** Mamma," said Harry, " that is Yrh^.1 ^^^^. ^a.^^ 
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of me, that I think too much of what I like to do, 
and not enough of what I ought to do." 

"Yes, dear Harry, I do think that has been your 
fault to-night. Had you exerted a little conmiand 
over yourself at first, you too would have had the 
pleasant feeling that you had gained a conquest over 
yourself, to counterbalance the pain of yoiu: disap- 
pointment Then, Harry, when you came to your 
lessons, did you not still think more about the plea- 
sure you had lost than about the reasons that made 
it right for you to give it up?" 

Harry could not deny this, and Mrs Graham con- 
tinned — 

" It was this that made you feel cross and unreason- 
able towards the others; they did not tell me you 
were so, but I judge by experience when I say you 
would be." 

"By experience, mamma?" said Hany, looking 
up. 

" Yes, Harry, I know by experience, that when any 
one indulges in that disappointed, discontented feeling, 
without trying to overcome it, it makes them cross 
and unreasonable to everybody around them.'* 

" Do you mean that you have ever felt thajt discon- 
tented, unreasonable feeling, mamma?" 

" Fes, Harry; I remember once when I was just 
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about your age, losing a whole day's pleasure by giv- 
ing way to that feeling." 

^I should like to hear about that, mamma.*' 
"Not just now, Harry dear; we shall not have 
time." 

"Tell me, at least, how you got the better of it*' 
" I came to see," replied Mrs Graham, " that it was 
a very wrong feeling in itself, and besides, led me into 
the sins of losing my temper, and being inattentive 
and idle \ so I tried to get the better of the very first 
beginnings of it, asking God to help me \ and I found 
it was a good plan to do as I advised you, namely, to 
think more*febout the good reasons for giving up the 
pleasure than about the pleasure itself. And now, I 
think, Harry, we must go in and try this difficult 



sum." 



Harry sighed as they turned towards the house. 

" Oh," said Mrs Graham, laughing, " you must not 
sigh so deeply, Harry, or lose courage about your 
sum j for if you do, you will think so much about its 
being very difficult, that you will not be able to think 
about how you are to set about it" 

*' It is not only my sum being difficult, mamma, 
that makes me sigh, but thinking about all my ill-pre- 
pared lessons, and you know I have no time to pre- 
pare them better to-night." 
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"Perhaps not to-night, Harry; but why not rise an 
hour earlier to-morrow morning % Do your utmost, my 
boy, to repair your fault; if you do not succeed, you 
must tell papa candidly that you have been wrong, 
and submit then to his displeasure; but do not think 
of it now, so as to unfit you for making any exer- 
tion." 

Mrs Graham sat down beside her little boy, helped 
him to find out the principle upon which the sum was 
done, and Harry found it was by no means so very 
difficult ; he finished it, and his mamma said it was 
quite right 

" Now," he said, and in Spite of his resolution he 
sighed again, " I must learn my geography." 

" It is so near bed-time, Harry, that tired as you are, 
you will be able to do very Uttle to-night. I would 
rather advise you to put away your books and come 
up-stairs with me to the drawing-room. Papa and the 
others are sorry to think of you as being still unhappy 
and discontented. Let us join them, and try to look 
cheerful for their sakes." 

Harry found it a little difficult to be cheerful and 
happy, when he went up-stairs, for though much bet- 
ter, he was still tired, and could not but feel unhappy 
as oflen as he remembered how much he should have 
to do the next morning. But all in the drawing-room 
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were so glad to see him, and seemed so anxious to 
make amends to him for his unhappy evening, that his 
heart was quite softened, and he at once apologised to 
them for all his crossness. The Httle effort necessary 
to do this, and the seeing that his mamma and papa 
were pleased he had done it, restored him to a good 
measure of his usual cheerfulness. 

Mrs Graham was so anxious about his being up in 
time, that she went herself to call him the next morn- 
ing. Harry felt that this kindness was an additional 
motive to him to do his utmost to prepare his lessons 
properly : and he did exert himself so much, that he 
was able to join the others before they had more 
than half finished their morning's occupation of feeding 
their pets and cleaning their houses. His lessons were 
well said too, so that his spirits had quite risen to 
their usual pitch by the time they went, after luncheon, 
to unpack the important hamper. Mr and Mrs Gra- 
ham were detained by visitors for about half an hour 
after the children, and when they joined them, they 
found them at the tool-house surrounded by flower- 
pots of all sizes. 

"O mamma! O papa!** they cried, "we have got 
such beautiful plants; geraniums, fuschias, petunias, 
carnations, and pinks, some plants of the fine double 
wall-flower^ a white Provenge rose-tree, a mo^'& x<i^^« 
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de-Meaux, some dwarf China roses; and, O mamma, 
look what a bundle of German stocks I '^ 

'' I was desired to tell you,** said Mrs Graham, ^' that 
the rose-trees had been potted early in spring, and 
that if you water them well, so as to make the earth 
adhere to their roots, you may plant them out when- 
ever you like." 

''We are going to make a bed of stocks and an- 
other of carnations and pinks here, and the other 
plants we will put up and down in the borders.** 

^' That is a good plan, Harry," said Mr Graham, 
^' but I would advise you to dig a little sand and leaf 
mould into this bed.'* 

" Yes, papa, it would be better,** said Allen, hesitat- 
ingly \ " but then, if we do that, we shall not have 
time to put in the plants before dinner." 

^ If mamma does not object to lose her walk, I will 
stay and help you," said Mr Graham. 

So far from objecting, Mrs Graham said she should 
be very happy to assist ; and though she could not be 
of much use in putting in the plants, yet she could 
hold them straight for the more experienced to pat 
them in. 




CHAPTER X. 



THE WOOD-HOUSE. 



[lOME weeks passed by very quietly. It was 
such hot weatha that die children were not 
able to take long walks in the formoon. 
s the boys and papa, who were not so easily 
lired with the heat, took long rides, while the girls 
KiDained at home, either workii^ in the shady parts 
of tfadr garden, or sitting under the trees with mamma, 
wotking and reading aloud. Two events happened 
tbont this time which vexed our little party a good 
deal One was the Lindseys bdng obliged to go to 
England for change of air aiter the hooping-cough; 
and the other was the gipsy's leaving them to rejoin 
her fijemd^ She remained with them for some weeks, 
and mq>eared very grateful to the Herberts and Gra- 
hams fiv all their kindness to her, and listened most 
attentive to Mrs Herbert's instructions, l&xa !&.«- 
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bert did not begin by trying to convince her of the 
sinfulness of her former life, and the necessity of her 
giving it up ; but she spoke to her of God's holiness 
and hatred of sin, trying to teach her that every one 
was a sinner in His sight, and to lead her to that 
Saviour who had died for sinners. She knew that if 
the Holy Spirit blessed these instructions to the poor 
gipsy, and enabled her to feel that she herself was a 
sinner, and to believe in the Saviour as her Saviour, 
with a living faith, that faith would make her desirous 
in all things to do His will, and carefully avoid the 
sins she had formerly committed. Sometimes she en- 
tertained strong hopes that these instructions were tak- 
ing eflfect, and it was therefore a great disappointment 
to them all when she went away, for it was no sense 
of duty that took her from them, but only her disin- 
clination to a settled life. One good thing was, that 
she left her baby to Mrs Herbert's charge, and asked 
her to teach it to love God. But still Mrs Herbert 
feared that though her mind was informed, and she 
saw the value of religion, yet her heart was not at all 
changed 

Alice felt particularly disappointed. It was the first 
time she had ever thought of being of use to any one 
by her prayers, and she told her aunt she felt as if she 
^ never could have any heart to pray for any one again. 
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'*I feel very sorry for you, dear Alice; I know 
how hard it is to bear a disappointment like this; but, 
my little girl, we must not give up in despair. We 
must all pray for her now more than ever, for she 
needs it more.'* 

^ But then, aunt, it seems of no use now, when she 
has no kind Mrs Herbert to teach her." 

" Take care, my dear little girl," said her aunt, very 
gravdy, but very kindly; "are you not putting Mrs 
Hetbert in the place of God? The words of the 
wisest and best of men will fall on the ear without 
any eiect, and make no impression on the heart, if 
God does not bless them; while God by His Holy 
Spirit can call back a little word to this. woman's mind, 
to which, perhaps, at the time, she paid no attention — 
can call it back with such force as to strike convic- 
tion at once to her heart and bring her to Christ 
No, no, Alice; we must not despair. Christ has bid 
us pray, and we must go on doing it, even though 
years pass by in which we see no fruit" 

Soon after the departure of the gipsy, Mr Percy 
came to pay them a visit He was much pleased 
with the improvement he saw in his children. Alice 
had altogether lost the look of languor and ill-health 
she had when she came to Kamford, and she appeared 
much more cheerful and active. The l^xi^ox \c^ 
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partly proceeded from delicacy and iU-health, but it 
was much increased by her extreme indolence and want 
of energy. Against these she had struggled very hard, 
following her uncle's advice not to wait for great oc- 
casions on which to make great efforts, but to make an 
effort in everything she did, to quicken her movements, 
— to force herself, for example, to run up-stairs when 
she went to fetch anything, instead of creeping up like 
an old woman, as she used to do. Her health was 
much better toa The free air and exercise had done 
a great deal for her^ and though still not so strong as 
her cousins, she was quite like a different creature. 
Mr Percy could not help seeing that Douglas also was 
much improved. His great love for him had not 
blinded him to the fact that he certainly was con- 
ceited, and too impatient of contradiction, and he was 
much pleased to find him more modest and humU^ 
more aware of his faults, and anxious to correct them. 
There was indeed a great change in Douglas; he 
no longer thought that he^ a young and iiie:q>eri' 
enced boy, was as able to decide aright on any 
point as his father or uncle; he even acknowledged 
that in many things his cousins knew more than he 
did, and he had learned to give up his opinion to 
theirs, and to seek instruction from them. Mr Percy 
wns so much pleased with the improvement he saw, 
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both in the health and character of his children, that 
he very willingly agreed to Mr and Mrs Graham's 
wish of keeping them at any rate till winter. 

Our wild young friend Harry, too, had made great 
improvement in this time, and had convinced his 
fiUher that he might now take back those terrible 
wc^ds^ ** Harry is not worthy to be trusted^" I do 
not mean that he had quite overcome his idleness 
and carelessness, but he had at least learned to be 
more careful, both in making and in keeping promises. 

Han/s sprained arm continued loQg very weak, 
and indeed it was not till towards the end of August 
that he quite recovered the use of it They then 
began to think of their house-building scheme. Mr 
Graham had often taken the boys to a plantation 
where they were cutting down trees, to show them 
how they must proceed, so as to avoid all risk of 
injuring themselves or each other, and the face of 
the quarry bad been carefully inspected and found 
free from danger; so they proposed, one day about 
this tim^ to Mr and Mrs Graham, that the next 
Saturday should be devoted to the commencement of 
this great undertaking. Mr Graham advised them to 
wait for Allen's birth-day, which was the Wednesday 
following, and they might work there all day, as they 
woidd have a whole holiday^ 
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"But we might work that day too, uncle," said 
Douglas. 

Mr Graham hesitated. "Papa has a very particu- 
lar and a very pleasant reason for asking you to wait,'' 
said Mrs Graham, smiling. 

" Oh, we will wait if you wish it, papa," said 
several of the children, " but what do you mean by a 
pleasant reason, mammal" 

" I cannot answer that question, I have let out 
too much of papa's secret already," she replied, 
laughing; "and I shall run away, lest I should be 
tempted to say more." 

This little mystery was cleared up on the Tuesday 
before Allen's birth-day. When they were at lunch- 
eon, one of the servants came in and told Mr Gra- 
ham that the box had come fi-om M . 

" Very well, John." Then looking at the children, 
" The secret at last, Allen," he said. 

" O papa,' are you going to tell us now what your 
pleasant reason isl" they all cried. 

" Oh, I think you had better wait till to-morrow, 
till AUen's birth-day." 

" I know you are not in earnest, papa," said Harry, 
" although you look so grave. You are going to tell us." 

Mr Graham smiled, and told them that when their 
uncle Percy had been at Kamford, he and Mr Gra- 
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ham had passed the children's territory in their walk 
one day; and that when he had heard of their plan 
of building a house there^ he had said, he should like 
very much to contribute to their pleasure, by furnish- 
ing them with a complete set of the tools they 
would require, so that they need not have the trouble 
of taking those <they had in their workshop up the 
hill every time they wished to work at their house. 
He had asked Mr Graham to order an axe, saw, and 
hammer for each of the three elder boys ; a good 
store of chisels, nails, screw-drivers, &a, some rope, 
a lai^e wheelbarrow, and two strong baskets. 

"Not forgetting," added Mrs Graham, laughing, 
**some <:ooking utensils, in case you might Uke to 
cook your dinner there some day." 

"O mamma, may we do that — may we spend the 
whole day there to-morrow 1" 

"Please, mamma, say yes," said several of them. 
**0h, it would be so delightful to go there early, and 
work all day like regular work-people — ^to go at six in 
the morning." 

Mrs Graham said her only difficulty was, that she 
thought they would do too much. 

"But,'* said Mr Graham, "we will make Allen the 
superintendent, and he must regulate all their working 
hours. I think we may allow them, do not youl" 
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Mrs Graham's assent was scarcely heard for the 
vehement thanks and exclanuUiona of delight; but 
Mr Graham ordered silence, that he might tell them 
a role he wished to make^ namely, that if there was 
any quarreUing, they were to be excluded frcnn their 
territory for such a time as he should think fit 

" Oh," they all said^ " they were not afraid of quar- 
relling — ^they never quarrelled." 

•'Not often," Mr Graham said; "but still he would 
advise them to take care, for he knew how often quar- 
rels arise in undertakings oi this kind, — each one is 
so apt to think his own plan, of which he has thought, 
and found out all the advantages, better than any odier 
which is new to him, and the advantages of which he 
has not considered So he would advise them to take 
care, and to keep a good watch over themselves." 

•' I wish you and mamma would go with us, papa,*' 
said Allen. 

"I should like it very much,^ Allen; but we are 
going to spend the day with Miss Buchanan. We 
shall take Grade with us, and allow Lewis to go with 
you, under the charge of Alice and Eleanor.** 

When they began to settle what they should do the 

next day, Mr Graham said he would strongly advise 

them to begin with building a tool-house. Among the 

other useM things uncle Percy had ordered, there was 
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a strong lock and hinges for a door, and it would be 
much more convenient for them to have a safe place 
there to leave then: tools locked up in, than to bring 
them down every day when they were done working. 
He was going to give them a cart to-morrow to take 
up their things, but could not i»romise thean one every 
day they wished it 

The boys were very unwilling to give up the plan 
of beginning the house next day» They thought it 
would not be nearly so amusing to build a common 
shed, aa to begin their fine house with two rooms, 
windows, &a But when uncle Percy^s box was 
opened, and they saw the munerous articles his kind- 
ness had provided for them, they acknowledged at 
once that it would be impossible for them to cany 

them up and down the hill every day. 

» 

Mr Graham was up the next morning and went part 
of the way with them; it was such a fine firesh cool 
morning, he appeared almost to regret that he could 
not go all the way, but he had some letters to write, 
and was obliged to leave themu He told Eleanor that 
mamma had put up a basket of grapes to refiiesh 
them in the middle of their hard labours, and that she 
had gone down the night before to put them in the 
cart hersel£ 

'< How kind mamma and papa are to tak<& ^<c^ xs^^cSck 
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interest in our plays/' said Marion, as they stood 
watching Mr Graham going down the hill. "Papa 
speaks as if he were quite as much interested as we 
are." 

" Papa says," replied Harry, ^* that he thinks this 
play may be a very good thieg for us alL" 

" I am sure it is a very happy thing," said Douglas; 
"but I do not quite see how it is to do us any good." 

" Papa says," replied Hany, " that one thing in which 
he thinks it will be of use to us, will be in teaching 
us to bear with one another, and yield to one another 
in all our little plans." 

" Papa said, too," continued Marion, "that it will 
be a great trial of our patience and sense, the making 
our shed to-day. If we are in too great a hurry to 
get it done that we may begin to our house, we will 
find the evil of it afterwards; and mamma said it 
might be very useful for us to learn, even in our 
play, to do everything in the best way." 

"Allen," said Eleanor, laughing, "you will need to 
be very prudent and sensible to-day; you see how 
much is expected fronj us, and all the responsibility 
of our behaviour rests on you, as you have been made 
our head." 

" Oh, but that is only about the length of time we 
stre to wor\i^ so as not to tire ourselves — ^we must 
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hold a council to decide upon the best plan of opera- 
tions." 

"Then we had better make some rules," said Doug- 
las, "lest we begin to dispute and quarrel We will 
make you chairman of the committee, Allen ; and 
after you have given your opinion, we will all follow 
in regular order, the ladies first, of course," making 
a bow of mock respect to the girls. 

They all laughed heartily at Douglas's committee, 
and Eleanor said they would call it " The House Com- 
mittee." When they came to the spot, they found a 
good store of strong planks and split fir branches, 
which Mr Graham had caused the wright to prepare 
for them. Allen then described to the others the plan 
he had formed for" building the shed. The first thing 
to be done was to cut down two or three of the young 
trees, then to saw them into proper lengths for the 
upright posts; these were to be pointed at one end, 
and driven into the ground, and then split branches 
nailed from one to the other for the walls. 

" But," said Douglas, " these branches will not fit 
into one another ; so that, however close we put them, 
there will be still holes that will let the rain in." 

Harry said they would stop up the holes with clay 
and moss; "But oh, Allen, we should have asked 
papa for straw to thatch our roof witL" 
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'^So we should/' said Allen, '^but I think we can 
manage by nailing strong planks across first, then the 
split branches aiar^ firom side to side, filling up the 
holes with clay as in the walls." 

^ And we must have some sort of floor to keep our 
tools firom the damp ground,** said Eleamnr. 

This proved rather a difficult question. Allen said 
they might have made their floor of clay, but then 
it would be so long before it dried. Here Geoigie 
made a suggestion that was much approved of. He 
said there was a great deal of sand and small gravel 
beside the bum, and he thought if they spread it 
upon the clay and trod it in widi tiieir feet, it would 
make a very good floor. 

" Capital, Georgie," S2ud Eleanor ; "you, Marion, 
and I will carry the gravel, and Lewis and Alice will 
tread it in." 

It was also arranged that the three bojrs should each 
cut down a tree, make it into posts, and drive them 
into the ground ; and then Allen, who was the clever- 
est carpenter, should make the door, while Harry and 
Douglas were finishing the walls. 

Just as they were beginning their work, MTherson 
came up to see them. They all clustered round him, 
and told him their plans, which he very much approved 
of; only, he said, he thought Alice and Lewis might 
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go on for a little while by themselves, and leave Elea- 
nor, Marion, and Georgie to dig the holes for the 
posts to go in. ^'You must put them far in, Master 
Allen, for they will not be so firm that way as if you 
drove them in." 

^ Coold we not drive them inl" asked Allen. 

]^o^ MTherson was sure they could not ; and be- 
sides, they would have to make their house very low, 
if they were to be so far above the posts as to be 
able to drive them in. He began all the holes for the 
girls, as it was rather hard woric; and, before leaving 
tl^m, he gave them one piece of advice, which was, 
that they should agree to stop at certain hours for a 
certain time. " If you do not, you will go on work- 
ing till you are quite tired, and then you will get dis- 
heartened, and disinclined to begin again.'' 

They agreed to the prudence of this, and asked him 
to advise them when to stop, and for how long. 

He looked at his watch. '^ You may stop for an 
hour for breakfast at eight o'clock. Then work till 
twelve ; take some luncheon, and rest for hsdf an hour \ 
then again rest at three for an hour; and at five, I 
think, you will have finished your work altogether." 

Allen hung up his watch where he could see it, and 
said he would make a ringing sound on the saw when 
it was time to stop. They were all so busy and ^^^ 
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much interested in their occupations, that they could 
hardly believe it was eight o'clock when they heard the 
first summons, and it was with some unwillingness that 
they obeyed it Breakfast was, however, very merry, 
and they began again at nine o'clock. 

All the posts were cut, though not pointed, and the 
girls and Georgie had dug the holes, and were ready to 
help Lewis and Alice in their floor-making. When the 
boys had pointed their posts, they each required an 
attendant to hold them up, while they threw in the 
earth and trod it firmly down. This did not occupy 
long, and it was yet early when Allen was ready to 
begin the door, and Douglas and Harry the walls. 
Alice and Lewis were now employed in holding one 
end of the planks firm, while Douglas and Harry were 
nailing the other. Allen made his door by laying 
some planks close together, and nailing others across 
them. This was easily enough done ; the difiiculty was 
in putting on the lock and hinges, so as to fit into the 
door-way. He had nearly finished putting on the lock 
when he found it was twelve, and very reluctantly he 
made his signal. All the children remonstrated. Harry 
and Douglas had nearly finished the walls, and another 
coating of sand would make the floor complete. Allen 
was too much interested in his own work not to agree 
to theix wbhes) but they soon found the wisdom of 
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MTherson's advice. They were all getting very tired ; 
the boys knocked th^ir own fingers instead of the nails, 
and then blamed Alice and Lewis for not holding the 
planks straight In short, when, about a quarter fi-om 
one, they were obliged to stop, they all looked weary 
and discontented, and very different fi"om what they 
had been at breakfast time. 

" I am very tired," said Harry, throwing himself on 
the grass ; " I wish, Allen, you had not gone on work- 
ing." 

"I'm sure," said Allen, angrily, "it was your own 
fault; you asked me to go on, and that is all the 
thanks you give me for giving way to you." 

Harry was going to answer in the same tone, when 
Douglas put his hand on his mouth, saying, " We were 
very foolish not to follow M'Pherson's advice, but we 
shall be still more foolish if we quarrel about it now. 
I daresay that was one of the things," he continued, 
"in which uncle thought this might be useful to us, 
teaching us to keep our resolutions, even though only 
made in play." 

Allen and Harry had some difficulty in restraining 
their tempers, for when people are very tired, they are 
often cross; but they did succeed, and when Eleanor 
proposed, as a sort of punishment for their folly, that 
they should rest till two, and then again at tbi^^^\!c\s:^ 
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agreed, and sat chatting till two, their good-humour 
and cheerfulness returning as they got less tired. The 
girls now made a fire, and boiled some potatoes for 
dinner; and exactly at three the boys came, and they 
all sat down in good-humour. They were getting on 
well with the roof; and when, after the girls had 
washed the dishes and put them away, they went to 
see the shed, they found it was almost finished, just 
some of the holes in the roof to fill up ; and they all 
busied themselves with that, so that long before five 
it was quite complete, and their tools neatly deposited 
in their new habitation. When they had admired 
their work sufficiently they sat down on the grass, in 
fi"ont of where they intended their house to be, and 
where they had a very fine view. Eleanor then remem- 
bered the grapes, which they had quite forgotten until 
now; mamma had put them in such a snug comer 
that they had not seen them. They put aside one of 
the finest bimches for MTherson, whose visit was 
impatiently expected. 

"What shall we call our house?" asked Douglas; 
" I think it should be Harry HalL" 

They all laughed at the absurd sound Harry Hall, 
and Harry said they should call it Sunset Cottage, 
they would have such a fine view of the sunset fi*om 
Aie windows. 
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" There is MThei^on," cried Marion and Georgie 
at the same time, and they ran down to meet him. 
He admired their house quite as much as they ex- 
pected, only he thought it would have been better 
to have thatched the roof. 

Harry said they had forgotten to ask papa for straw. 

" But when you remembered, one of you might have 
gone down again, and your papa would have given it 
to you." 

" No," Allen said, " papa wanted to teach them fore- 
thought, and so he had said they must ask for all 
they required at once, and if they forgot anything, the 
inconvenience of being obliged to do without it might 
teach them to remember better another time." 

MTherson said, "That was a very good lesson." 

" That is what mamma says I require to learn," said 
Marion, laughing. " When I am sewing out of doors 
beside her, I spend half my time running into the house 
to get things I have forgotten." 

"We have learned another thing," said Harry; and 
he told MTherson the story about their not stopping 
soon enough in their work. 

M*Pherson said, "That too was a very useful les- 
son, and one very difficult to learn. When I was a 
boy," he said, "when I was busy at play, I used to 
foiget things that I ought to do, and always ^Vvws. tk>j 
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father spoke to me about it, I used to be so sorry, 
and resolve that I< would do all that I had to do be- 
fore I began to play at all; and so, for some days I 
would do quite right ; but then, one day, perhaps, 
when I was going to feed our pig, or something of 
that kind, some of my companions would com6 and 
try to persuade me to go out with them. I would 
reason thus, ' If I feed the pig when I come in, it will 
do as well, and if I go and feed it just now, I shall 
lose my walk altogether,' and so my father would come 
home, and find the poor pig without any food. One 
day he said i^ me, * I '11 tell you where your fiiult 
lies, James; you make very wise rules when anything 
happens to make you see very clearly the reason of 
the thing; but whenever your wishes begin to blind 
you, you begin to reason about it again, and it is no 
wonder that you decide wrong then. Take my advice ; 
having been wise enough to make a good rule, be wise 
enough to keep it, even though your wishes should lead 
you to believe it too strict. It will be quite time 
enough to argue about that, when the temptation has 
passed away, and you are able to argue coolly.*" 

The children's feelings of weariedness and fatigue 
vanished when they got home, and found their papa 
and mamma waiting for them for tea, and quite ready 
and eager to hear all their news. 
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" Papa,*' said Geoigie, when the story had been told, 
"I did not quite understand what MTherson meant 
about making resolutions." 

"I think you will understand it better if you think 
of your own case. When M'Pherson advised you to 
make your resolution, he gave you such an excellent 
reason that you consented and made the rule. But 
when the time came for you to keep it, this good rea- 
son had faded a little from your mind, whilst your 
strong wish to continue working misled you, by 
filling your mind with ideas of the pleasure of 
going on, so that you had no time to think of 
the reasons for stopping to rest Now, as you were 
in this way unable to reason coolly and fairly, 
your wishes being such a strong advocate on the 
wrong side, as MTherson said, your true wisdom 
would have been to have kept your rule, because 
you had made it at a time when you were better 
able to decide aright Do you understand that 
nowr 

Georgie said he did; and looking smilingly at his 
mamma, he continued, " I wish very much to sit up a 
little longer to-night 5 but the other night, when 
manmia convinced me that I am apt to get cross 
when I sit up too long, I made a rule that I would 
never ask to sit up longer than usual •, so 1 V^ V^^-^ 
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it now without waiting to reason about it That is 
what you mean, papat" 

" Exactly, my Uttle man," said his papa, kissing 
him. " Good night, and pleasant dieams to you of 
finding out the good of thus manfully setting your- 
self at once to practise a wise saying." 






CHAPTER XI. 

SUNSET COTTAGE. 

|S the Thursday was a very rainy day, on Fri- 
day the children found a good deal to do 
in the garden, so that they did not go up 
the hill again until Saturday, and on that day Mr and 
Mrs Graham accompanied them to see the house. The 
outside having been duly admired, Allen, with an air 
of much importance, drew the key from his pocket, 
and unlocked the door. The interior looked very tidy ; 
the clay floor was smooth and even, — ^the barrow had 
been wheeled into the middle, with the baskets, ropes, 
nails, and smaller tools arranged in it, while the larger 
ones were neatly piled beside it on the floor. 

"O Allen," exclaimed Mr Graham, "you ought not 
to have laid your tools on the ground. I fear that, 
in spite of all the trouble you have bestowed upon 
your floor, it must be much too damp to admit of 
that" 
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" It JB quite dry, popft," replied Alien ; At th/? ^ome 
time he lifted up one of the saws, which were lying 
one above the other near the door. The uppermost 
one had a few spots of rust, the next one a good 
many more, but the lowest was in a very bad condi- 
tion. The boys looked at one another in dismay. 

"I am very sorry that I did not remember to warn 
you of this,'* said Mr Graham; "but all we can now 
do is to set about cleaning them. You have oil, have 
you not? Uncle Percy ordered a stone bottle for the 
oil, as being less liable than a common one to be 
broken in your journeys up and down." 

** We forgot to bring it up," said Harry ; " but I will 
run down to the house for it directly. Only, papa, 
tell us first where we can keep our tools until the 
floor dries." 

"We will drive in some strong nails to hang the 
saws on, and we must make shelves for the others," 
replied Mr Graham. 

"How tiresome! how very provoking!" exclaimed 
Douglas. "I suppose we shall not be able to begin 
Sunset Cottage to-day. MTherson was very stupid not 
to tell us that we ought not to lay our tools upon the 
floor." 

"I dare say," replied Allen, laughing, "MTherson 
1^ did not imagine that we could be so foolish as to pro- 
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pose laying them on the floor. It is not fair to lay 
the blame of our own mistakes upon him ; particularly 
as he did not see the inside of the house after it was 
finished. We were so busy discussing our plans for the 
cottage that we forgot to show it to him/* 

" Well, I can only say," replied Douglas, discon- 
tentedly, " that it is very provoking to be so often pre- 
vented from beginning the house. I do not care 
about it at all now ; we have had so many disappoint- 
ments that I am quite disgusted with the whole con- 
cern. First an entire day was wasted in building this 
tiresome house, and now another is to be spent in 
making stupid shelves." 

**Oh, but we were very happy while we were build- 
ing this house," said Harry, cheerfully; "and I am 
sure we shall be very happy to-day too, for papa is 
going to stay to help us. I will run down now to 
fetch the oil while you settle where the shelves are 
to be." 

Allen tried hard to make Douglas take a share in 
the discussion, but he walked discontentedly away, 
saying, that he did not feel any interest in the house 
at all now; that for his part, he wished they would 
give it up, — it was only a waste of their play-hours to 
go on with it, for he was siure that they never could 
succeed. Mr Graham advised Allen to leave him 
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alone, and when Harry came back he sat down with 
them to clean their tools. 

Mrs Graham proposed that she and the girls should 
make an excursion through the woods in search of 
brambles, and she invited Douglas to accompany them. 
He refused at first ; said that it was too much trouble, 
but in a minute or two, he changed his mind, and 
went after them. He was not at all an agreeable 
companion ; sauntering listlessly along beside them, 
finding fault with everything and everybody, and cast- 
ing a gloom over the whole party. Alice soon looked 
as listless and unhappy as he did, and Marion's 
quick, hasty temper could not bear his perpetual 
contradictions. Eleanor alone continued to be good- 
humoured and cheerfiil, and seeing that Douglas and 
Marion were irritating each other, she proposed that 
they should separate — ^that she and Douglas should 
take one path, Alice and Marion another; and that 
mamma and Gracie should go on a little &rther 
to a comfortable seat until the others joined them 
again. 

Having got Douglas by himself, Eleanor resolved to 

use every effort to soothe him into good-humour, but 

she found it rather a hard task at first, he was in 

such a perverse mood, and so determined not to be 

pleased. They soon came to a little bum; Douglas 
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made no offer to assist Eleanor, but when he saw her 
begin to cross, he told her in a disagreeable, sneering 
tone, that she could never get across at that part. 
Eleanor thought that he was wrong, but she turned 
back at once, and asked him to show her another 
place. A little ashamed, Douglas did so. It was a 
much more difficult crossing than the one Eleanor 
had chosen, but she made no complaint; and when, 
in consequence of an unsteady stone, one of her feet 
slipped into the water, she only laughed merrily, and 
said that it would do her no harm. 

She saw some very fine brambles on the other side 
of the paling, and proposed to climb over for them; 
but she gave up to his petted "Nonsense, you can- 
not get over here," — and walked on quietly behind 
him, reflecting upon the pleasure it would give the 
others if she succeeded in restoring Douglas's good 
temper. She did not speak much to him, only now 
and then pointing out to him an3rthing that amused 
her, and taking no notice of the surliness of his 
answers. By and by, Douglas finding that there were 
no brambles in the road he had chosen, began to find 
fault with her for having brought him that way. She 
did not remind him that she had wished to take 
another path, but asked him to try to find out some 
way of getting into a plantation before ttvem^ ^& ^^ 
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knew that they generally found a great many there. 
Douglas made his way through a gap in the hedge. 

^'I am afraid I cannot get through, Douglas, with- 
out tearing my frock," said Eleanor. 

" Nonsense, you can get through well enough if you 
choose to try; but you girls always make difficulties." 

Eleanor made the attempt without answering ; it wa$ 
very trying to her temper, for Douglas did not help 
her; and her frock caught several times, but she al- 
ways quietly and patiently disentangled it, and at 
length, with much difficulty, got through. As she had 
said — they found a great many fine brambles, and 
Douglas began to enter into the spirit of the business. 
Still he was very careless and provoking. Sometimes, 
when Eleanor asked him to pull down a branch that 
was too high for her to reach, he would make a care- 
less spring up at it — catch it by the very bunch of 
fruit that Eleanor wished to procure, and crush them 
in his hand. And once, when she was standing on 
the edge of a ditch, busily gathering off" a branch, the 
end of which Douglas was holding down, he al- 
lowed it to spring back to its place so suddenly, that 
it knocked her basket off" her arm, and all its con- 
tents fell into the ditch. This accident, however, and 
Eleanor*s good-humoured way of bearing it, had a 
good effect in opening his eyes to his own rudeness 
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and surliness. He took some trouble to get back the 
basket, and to clean it for her, although he had not 
yet recovered his good temper so far as to make an 
apology. It was now time to return to Mrs Graham, 
and they were obliged to do so with an empty basket 
Eleanor, however, was consoled for this by the im- 
provement in Douglas. He tried to find an easier 
way of getting out of the wood than the gap by which 
they had entered; and when they came again to the 
bum, he condescended to say — 

"I think you had better try the Other stones, Elea- 
nor, they look more steady." 

Eleanor exerted herself very much to complete the 
recovery of his good-humour. As he h^d returned 
only petted answers when she had tried before to in- 
terest him in the objects around them, she determined 
to find some new subject to talk about Her own 
mind was full of Sunset Cottage, but she knew that 
would not be a good topic of conversation, as it had 
b6en in some degree the cause of his ill temper; so 
she began to tell him about a plan that had come 
into her head of a new door into their gardens, and 
she asked his advice upon the subject. She suc- 
ceeded most admirably, and Mrs Graham was very 
glad to find, when they rejoined her, that Douglas 
was in a much better humour than wh^w li& \&^ \\s:^. 
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Douglas was a great favourite with little Grade, and 
the confidence with which (forgetting all his crossness) 
she ran to meet him, and to tell him of the adven- 
tures she had met with, completely restored him to 
good-humour, and he was as merry as usual when 
they went back to Mr Graham and the boys. Alice 
and Marion had been very successful in their search, 
and with what Mrs Graham and Gracie had gathered, 
their basket was quite full 

There was a long consultation about the house build- 
ing before they returned home. Mr Graham recom- 
mended them strongly to give up the plan of having 
two rooms, as he was sure that they could not succeed 
in making a neat passage, and they had hinges for 
only one door. So they decided that they would have 
one room — the door in the middle, and a window on 
each side of it. But it required a great deal of cal- 
culation and measurement, to settle all the different 
points that had to be considered. There was the 
size of the house — the distance between the windows 
— the breadth of the door, and many other things, 
to be fixed upon; and then the number and hei|^ 
of the upright posts had to be calculated, and how 
far they ought to be apart. Douglas's interest in the 
house was quite renewed during these discussions, and 
I as they turned to go home, he gave his opinion upon 
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a disputed point, in his usual somewhat dictatorial 
tone. 

"O Douglas," observed Mr Graham, smiling, "I 
thought you had lost all interest in the cottage." 

Douglas coloured. " I was in the pet, uncle, when 
I said that, but I have got the better of it" 

" So I see, Douglas, or I should not have said any- 
thing; it is always a bad plan to laugh at people 
when they are cross." 

" I think that you were all very kind not to laugh 
at me to-day," replied Douglas, "when I was so un- 
just and unreasonable; but Eleanor was the best of 
alL I really do not think anything can put her out 
of temper." 

** I must do Eleanor the justice to say,'* replied Mr 
Graham, "that she has taken great pains to subdue 
her natural quickness of temper, and she has suc- 
ceeded very well." 

" Yes," said Mrs Graham, very kindly ; " Eleanor 
set about it in the right way, — ^by asking God's help 
— ^by keeping a strict watch over herself, often ex- 
amining herself and looking back upon the instances 
in which she had failed, in order to find out the causes 
of failure, and to watch more earnestly against them 
another time." 

All the young ones looked very much pleased tc^ 
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hear this praise of Eleanor ; for her good-humour, 
cheerfuhiess, and unselfishness, made her a universal 
favourite. 

She blushed deeply as she answered, "Mamma, I 
think that it is not very difficult for me to keep my 
temper. In general everything looks so happy and 
bright to me^ that little trials of temper seem nothing 
at all." 

" Certainly, my dear," replied ^rs Graham, " a 
person with a cheerful disposition like yours, has less 
excuse for losing her temper^ or being discontented 
about trifles, than one who is naturally dull and 
peevish. And as your cheerfulness is a very precious 
gift from your heavenly Father, so you ought to be 
deeply impressed with the responsibility it lays^ upon 
you, and to be very anxious to improve it to His 
glory. Women, Eleanor," she continued, smiling, 
" have not so many opportunities of being of use as 
men have ; but the duty that belongs peculiarly to us 
is, by gentleness, kindness, and patience, to cheer and 
soothe oiu: fathers, brothers, or husbands, when they 
are harassed and annoyed by cares and troubles in 
which we cannot participate." 

" O aunt, your description of what women may do, 
reminds me of what the gipsy said one day!" ex- 
claimed Alice. ''She said that our kindness to her 
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and her baby was like the cool refreshing dew to the 
thirsty flower." 

"Very well, Alice," said her uncle, laughing, "and 
I suppose you will compare gentlemen to the violent 
thunder-shower, often doing as much harm as good, 
crushing to the earth the plants that the dew would 
have fed." 

"Oh no, uncle," said Alice, "I am sure I never 
could call you a furious thunder-shower." 

"I know, though," said Douglas, "who might very 
well be called a thunder-shower, and a very violent 
one, too, Mr !* 

"And what do you call boys who lose their temper 
and find fault with every one around them, because 
they themselves have done a stupid thing 1" asked Mr 
Graham, interrupting him. "Nay, do not look angry, 
Douglas; I shall not say anything more, but I think it 
will be quite time enough to find fault with other 
people for losing their temper when you have con- 
quered your own." 

"But, uncle," said Douglas, in a half-dissatisfied 
tone, " I think you will stop conversation altogether 
if you never allow us to speak of other people's 
faults." 

"Better stop conversation altogether then, than do 
what is wrong," replied Mr Graham. " But 1 \3Nec^., 
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Douglas, it is not a very flattering account of our con- 
versational powers to say, that unless we talk about 
the faults of others we must hold our tongues." 

" But, papa," said Harry, " is it not sometimes right 
and useful to speak about the fSsn^lts of others, for tjbe 
sake of avoiding theml" 

" Oh ! if Douglas meant to say Mr So-and-f o h^ 
a very bad temper, but if I do not take C£^e of iiiine, 
it will most likely be as bad as his by the time \ lun 
as old j in that case I beg his pardon fpr interrupting 
him, and will be very glad to hear it now." 

" You know, uncle, that I did not mean tp say that," 
replied Douglas, as he turned half-smiling away from 
his uncle's arch looL '^£ut there is one question I 
want to ask you, and it is about my own fault You 
know that in some ways Harry and I are a good 
deal alike ; we are neither of us very patient^ and both 
rather fond of our own way. Now I want tp know 
whs^t made Harry so much better tempered tfaj^a I 
was to-day." 

''That question touches upon one feature in your 
dispositions^ in which I think Harry has axi advants^e 
over you. When you are disappointed in ^ case 
where you can do nothing to help yourselves but must 
just submit, I think you bear the disappointment 
equally ill But in a case like to-day's, where some- 
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thing can be done, Harry often sets to work cheerily 
and good-humouredly, while you give up in despair, 
and get petted and cross. Seriously speaking, my 
dear Douglas, you should think of this fault, and strive 
against it It is one that may greatly affect both your 
happiness and your usefulness in after-life. Do you 
remember telling me the other day that you should 
like so much to be a great mani You can never 
be that unless you learn not to give up your plans 
whenever a difficulty occurs. 

" You remind me," said Mrs Graham, " of what I 
heard one boy say to another the other day. I was 
returning from the manse, and two boys overtook me 
at the stile leading from the meadows into the high 
road. They were walking very fast, and when they 
came up to me they asked me, *how far they were 
from M . , ' and 'what o'clock it was?' When I 
answered them, one of them sitting down upon the 
stile, began to cry, saying that they could never be 
in time. * Come on, man I ' cried the other j * let us 
go as far as we can; you can sit down at the end 
and cry as well as here.'" 

The children laughed, while Mr Graham said, " that 
he was a sensible boy, and had no doubt learned that 
crying never helped any one yet But," he continued, 
''I am not sure, mamma, that your story c^ltft. \Jiasr 
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trates the weak point in Douglas's character. I do 
not think he would give up a plan as long as he 
had the least chance of success, only when one plan 
fails he wants courage to try another." 

" I am quite sorry that we are at home,'* cried 
Allen, " for I like this kind of talk very much." 

" Take care that you are not satisfied with liking to 
talk about these things, Allen,** said Mr Graham. ''It 
is very amusing to hear faults pointed out, but it is 
not always so amusing to try and conquer them." 

On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
all the play hours were devoted to the building of 
Sunset Cottage. It occupied them longer than their 
shed had done, because by Mr Graham's advice they 
built it in a much more substantial way. They 
squared off the rough edges of the planks which pre- 
vented them from fitting in to one another, and they 
made each plank slope out a little downwards, so that 
it overlapped the one below it Although this deprived 
the girls, Georgie, and Lewis, of one of their occupa- 
tions, that of filling up the crevices with moss and 
clay, they yet found plenty to do. Two of them were 
constantly employed as servants to the older bo3rs, 
holding their planks steady, handing them nails, and 
such services; while the others busied themselves in 
Jeveiijng the floor, and carrying clay and sand for it 
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When they were tired of such hard work, they swept 
away the litter that the boys had made, and piled the 
shavings, little bits of wood, and branches of trees, 
into separate store heaps, to serve as fuel when they 
required a fire. 

Very busy, and very happy they were ; so busy and 
happy indeed that there would have been a great dan- 
ger of their forgetting to go home in time for dinner, 
if the butler had not very kindly offered to ring the 
bell outside the house, every day at five minutes before 
four. This summons was not always very welcome, but 
it had always been complied with, though sometimes 
a little grumblingly, until the Friday, when it was heard 
after they had been busy for only about an hour. 

"John must have made a mistake," cried Harry. 

"I do not think that it can be a mistake," said 
Allen, '4t is so much too soon. I am afiraid that 
papa or mamma must wish to speak to us/' 

"I will run down and see," said Georgie, always 
ready to oblige the others ; " perhaps they may only 
require one of us, and I may be enough." 

Allen did not think that that would do, because 
perhaps they might be required in a hurry; and he 
said, "he was almost sure that if only one had been 
wished for, his mamma would have sent a messenger 
and not have disturbed them all" 
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"It is very provoking!" exclaimed Hany, throwing 
his hatchet impatiently on the ground. 

"It will be very provoking to-morrow," said Allen, 
laughing, "when you find that you have spoiled your 
hatchet in your anger. It did not ring the bell, Hairy; 
it is unfair to punish it" 

"I have not spoiled it," replied Harry, a good deal 
irritated by Allen's mocking manner. 

"Indeed," said Allen in the same provoking tone; 
" it must be a very extraordinary axe not to be spoiled 
by such treatment Made of some peculiar kind of 
iron, I suppose ; pray, Harry, tell me the name of 
that kind of iron. I should like a hatchet made of 
it," he continued, laying his hand on Harry's shoulder 
when he did not answer. 

"I really wish you would be quiet, Allen," said 
Harry, very angrily, throwing off Allen's hand. 

" Poor child ! ks temper seems rather bad to-day,* 
pursued Allen, pretending to pat him on the back. 

Harry turned furiously round upon Allen, and would 
have struck him if Marion and Eleanor had not caught 
his arm, and drawn him away with them. 

"You are a most provoking creature, Allen," said 
Douglas. "What is the use of teasing Harry I" 

" It was not I who put Harry into a bad humour," 
replied Allen, laughmg; "it was the bell, and it has 
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made you a little cross too^ Douglas. I daresay we 
shall find a good many notches in your hatchet to- 
morrow, as well as in Harry's, fixwn the violent way 
in which you threw it down." 

"I have no patience with you, Allen,'* said Dou- 
glas, ''when you get into that teasing mood." 

"You had better try to get some, then," said Allen, 
still more provokingly. ''Patience is a good com- 
modity at all times, though your store is never very 
large." 

A very angry reply was on Douglas's lips, when the 
£spute was stopped by their meeting Mr and Mrs 
Graham with a party of strangers. The children were 
introduced to the strangers; they were Mrs Wilson, 
hef son, and two daughters. Mrs Wilson looked very 
genUe and pleasant; she spoke kindly to the young 
Grahams; hoped that they and her young people 
would be good friends; and told them that she had 
come to spend a few weeks in the Lindseys' house, 
as they were still unable to return home. The young 
Wlsons were very uninteresting-looking children. Maria 
and Eliza were finely dressed, stiff and formal, while 
James was rude and awkward. Our young friends, not 
being in a very good-humour at any rate, disliked them 
even more than they might have done at another time. 
As they knew, however, that Mr and Mrs Graham exr 
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pected them to be kind and polite to their guests, 
they did their best to entertain them. It was very 
hard work. Little could be got from James but "yes** 
or "no," accompanied by a rude stare, while Maria 
and Eliza seemed to be quite shocked at the idea 
of building houses, working in gardens, or riding in 
carts. The Kamford party were much relieved when 
Mrs Wilson took her departure, though that pleasure 
was somewhat marred by their hearing Mrs Graham 
accept an invitation for the six older children to spend 
the Saturday of the ensuing week at Benholme. 

"O mamma, I wish that you had refused that in- 
vitation,'' exclaimed Eleanor, as soon as the carriage 
drove off; "they are so tiresome. I am sure none 
of us can like to go." 

" My little daughter," said Mrs Graham, smiling; 
" we must sometimes do what we do not like. I do 
not think they seem to be very pleasant children, but, 
perhaps, you will find them better than you expect 
At any rate, I could not refuse without being rude." 

" Now, young people," said Mr Graham ; " I advise 
you to hasten back to the house. You will scarcely 
have time to put away your tools before dinner." 

The children looked at one another, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, Allen came forward. " Papa," 
he said^ colouring very much ; " you told us that if 
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we ever quarrelled about our house, you would punish 
us by forbidding us to go there for a certain time.'' 

He stopped, and Mr Graham said gravely, " I hope, 
Allen, that you have not done anything to make it 
necessary for me to punish you in this way?" 

" Yes, papa,*' replied Allen, in a low tone j " we 
older boys have been quarrelling j but it was all my 
fault, I teased and provoked both Harry and Douglas. 
I am very sorry," he continued, his voice faltering a 
little ; " but I wish that you would punish me alone, 
and allow the rest to go up to the house as usual, 
for it was entirely my fault." 

" No, IK), Allen," cried Douglas, eagerly, coming 
forward, "we were wrong too; and, even if we had 
not been so, I am sure that if uncle forbids you to 
go to Sunset Cottage, we will not go without you, and 
leave you alone." 

"No, indeed, we will not," cried the other chil- 
dren. 

Mr Graham inquired what they had quarrelled about 
Allen gave him a very candid statement of the whole. 

Mr Graham looked grave. " You have done wrong, 
Allen, very wrong," he said j " but as you must lose 
no time in going up the hill to put away your tools, I 
will only say just now, that I think I shall leave it 
to yourselves to decide, whether you have incurred the 
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penalty or not When I made the rule, I intended 
it to refer to quarrels that might arise about the dif^ 
ferent plans of proceeding in building the house. I 
made it because I thought that such disputes would 
be more likely to arise in this play than in others, 
and I wished my threat to act as a sort <A extra de- 
fence against an extra temptation^ Sttictly speaking, 
your quarrel of to-day was not one of the kind I in- 
tended my rule to refer to, and you tnay decide for 
yourselves whether I ought to punish you or not" 

Silently and sadly they went up the hill and pat 
away the tools. As they turned to go home Douglas 
said with a deep sigh, '' I think that we ought to 
punish ourselves, for, although we did not quatrel about 
the house, yet it was our being so much interested in 
the work that made us cross( and petted when we 
were forced to leave it" 

"Yes," said Harry, '^and I ktiowthat things of this 
kind are more apt to make me cross than even the 
cases papa mentioned; and, as papa sa3rd, he made 
the rule to serve as an extra defence against ftn extra 
temptation, I am sure that we ought to regard the 
quarrel of to-day as one of those against which he 
wished to guard us." 

"I think so," replied Douglas; "it may not be 
exactly one of the cases uncle meant to punish in this 
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way^ but if he had thought of the likelihood of its 
happening, he w(>uld have included it And, besides, 
he is so very anxious that 3rou and I, Harry, should 
overcome our Impatience and fretfulness, that I am 
Sure he will be glad if we punish ourselves for it 
What do you thmk, Allen T 

"I have thought, ever since papa !^ke, that we 
ought to decide upon staying away from the house," 
replied Allen, in a sorrowful tone; ''but I did not 
like to say so, because it seems so hard to punish 
you for my fault, and the girls and Georgie too, who 
took no part in the quarrel. '* 

"Oh, never mind us," said Eleanor; "I am quite 
glad that you have decided upon this, because I am 
sure papa and mamma will be pleased. But you must 
not look so sad, Allen, we can be quite happy without 
this play for some time.'' 

"Oh yes," said Harry; "we will find plenty of 
work and amusement in the gardens, and other things. 
And you must not say that it was all your &ult, Allen, 
for if we had not been cross at any rate we would not 
have minded your teasing us." 

"Besides, Allen," said Douglas, "I am sure that 
it is very seldom that you make us quarrel ; you are 
far oftener a peace-maker.'' 

Allen felt their kindness very much, but ia ^^\t& 
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of all they said, fee could not but feel that he had 
been most to blame, and he was the more sony for 
it when he saw how anxious they all were to cheer 
him. He was very silent and sad during dinner. 
Harry and Douglas chatted almost as merrily as usual, 
for the consciousness of having done right in deciding 
to punish themselves counterbalanced the pain that 
the remembrance of their fault caused them. It was 
so late before they reached home that they had not 
an opportunity, before dinner, of telling Mc Graham 
what their decision was, but as soon as the servant^ 
left the room Douglas told him. 

"I am particularly glad to hear this, Douglas," said 
Mr Graham. " I could not have blamed you if you 
had decided otherwise; both because your dispute to- 
day hardly merited the name of a quarrel; and because 
it really was not one of the cases that the rule origin- 
ally referred to. But your resolution assures me that 
you are anxious to improve yourselves, and it also 
gives me great confidence in your candour and hon« 
esty. Your conduct in this respect gives me more 
pleasure than your quarrel gave me pain, as far as 
Douglas and Harry are concerned, but you, Allen, have 
grieved me much to-day. I see that you are sorry for 
it, and I forgive you as freely as Douglas and Hany 
I haye done^ but I should be sorry if I thought that 
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our willingness to forgive you could make you think 
lightly of your fault" 

"O papa, I am very sorry, I know that I was 
wrong; I felt it even at the time, and I saw that I 
was making Harry angry, and still I went on." 

"Yes, Allen," said Mr Graham, very gravely; "you 
conmiitted a great fault You did not consider what 
you were doing, but you were in reality using your 
utmost endeavours to make your brother sin. You 
remember what Paul says, ' If meat make my brother 
to offend I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.' Compare this reso- 
lution with your conduct to-day ; consider how hateful 
sin is in God's sight, and yet you, out of mere wanton- 
ness, tempted your brother to sin. O Allen, consider, 
that in doing this you are working for Satan and 
against God, against the precious Saviour who died 
for our sins." 

Allen could not speak ; he laid his head on the 
table to hide his tears. 

"I am giving you great pain, Allen," continued Mr 
Graham, after a few minutes' silence; "but, my dear 
boy, I speak thus solemnly to you because I think 
you do not consider seriously enough what you are 
doing, when you provoke and tease your brothers and 
sisters as you often do; and I think if I could once 
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convince you of the great evil of this seemingly trifling 
fault, you would guard against it more carefully for 
the future. It is not an uncommon fault. among chil- 
dren, among even kind-hearted and affectionate chil- 
dren, but it always grieves me much to see it, because 
I look upon it in this light as a serious offence ; and 
where a child is kind-hearted, I think that it is only 

• 

necessary to show him the real tendency of what he is 
doing to make him strive against it I have said 
enough upon the subject, and I trust that you will 
not forget it too soon. But if I find that my warn- 
ing has not the effect of preventing a repetition of 
this fault, I must use harsher measures the next time, 
for I cannot suffer you to injure the temper of any of 
your brothers and sisters by useless provocation and 
teasing. I shall dismiss the matter now, however ; 
Gracie thinks that we have been talking too long 
about things she does not understand. Do you not^ 
Gracie 1" 

"I do not like you to make Allen cry, papa,** said 
little Gracie ; " but I understand a little of what you 
have been sapng, and I think that I ought not to 
refuse to be Lewis's horse as I did this morning, ^ 
cause that makes him angry, and that is very wrong, 
you know." 

'^ Quite right, Grade,** said Mr Graham, kissing her; 
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"and I think you may all practise this principle of 
being careful not to give others occasion to sin. The 
opportunity of putting it in practice that most fre- 
quently occurs is in your arguments with one another. 
Remember never to press the argument when you see 
that your opponent is getting angry. And now I think 
we may have a walk this fine evening if you young- 
sters feel inclined to postpone the learning of your 
lessons till after tea." 

Douglas reminded his unde that he had foigotten 
to name the period of their banishment from Sunset 
Cottage. 

"I think I shall say till this day week," said Mr 
Graham. "Do you think that too longf 

They said that it was not too long, — that a week 
would soon pass away ; and they then all left the 
dining-room to prepare for their walL 
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ABOUT DOGS. 




HERE were several dogs about Kamford. 
First, there was an old nondescript called 
Caesar, very ugly and by no means very 
amiable, at least so said strangers, though the little 
Grahams defended him most strenuously, — they said 
he was so affectionate and so faithful However, he 
certainly was rather cross, and most of their friends 
rejoiced at his taking a fancy for the stable-yard in his 
old age. There he lay all day long, basking in the 
sun, or coiled up in a warm comer in the straw, and 
there he was allowed to remain undisturbed. He still 
appeared glad to see the children, when they went to 
pay him a visit ; but he was too lazy to go out with 
them, or if they did succeed in coaxing him to go a 
little way, he soon tired and returned home again. 
Poor Caesar ! his temper had not improved as he grew 
older; but he was not much tried, for he seldom saw 
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strangers in the quiet nook he had chosen ; and the 
servants, respecting his infirmities, allowed him to sleep 
in peace. He had a companion in the stable-yard, 
older, and nearly as lazy as himself, but much more 
good-natured. 

Oscar had been a remarkably handsome setter, and 
he was a general favourite. Old as he was, he still 
testified his attachment to the whole family by a very 
affectionate greeting every time he saw them, hobbling 
up to them, thrusting his head into their hands, and 
wagging his tail most energetically. He and Caesar 
agreed better now than they had done in Caesar's 
youth. Oscar was too good-natured to quarrel with- 
out provocation; and poor Caesar had no teeth, 
having spoilt them all when he was young, with carry- 
ing stones for the amusement of himself and the 
young people. 

Then Mr Graham had a dog that was his own pe- 
culiar property — a very noble, handsome, staghound. 
He was too well-bred to be cross to any one, but too 
reserved and dignified to be familiar with any but his 
master. He would have protected the children firom 
danger, even at the risk of his own life, but he was 
too grave and stately to play with them. The chil- 
dren admired him for his beauty, sense, and fidelity, 
and ihey were very proud of him, but ftiey -w^x^ toxxOcl 
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fonder of their own pet, playfellow, and laughing-stock, 
dear, funny, good-humoured Mussie. 

Mustard, or Mussie, as he was always called, was 
a rough terrier of a pale brown colour. Learned dog- 
fanciers said that he was not a very handsome dog; 
but he was much admired by the ignorant He was 
too tall, and his hair was too long; but then he had 
such an engaging face, — he had such large, expressive 
eyes, and fine white teeth, shining the more brilliantly 
from the contrast with his jet-black mouth and gums. 
The little Grahams said that Mussie was very proud oi 
his teeth, he showed them off so much. He had a 
curious fashion, when anything pleased him, of grin- 
ning like a person laughing, and snacking his teeth to- 
gether with a loud noise, and this the children called 
"Mussie's snack." But it was not for his beauty that 
everybody liked Mussie; it was for his engaging dis- 
position — ^his affection, good-nature, trickiness, and his 
love of fun. He had never been taught any tricks, but 
he had many of his own invention. His mode of 
greeting any one when he first saw them in the morn- 
ing was to run up to them, snacking his teeth all the 
way; then he would stand up on his hind-legs, and 
put his two fore-paws round their wrist, as if he wished 
to shake hands. The children used alwajrs to call 
lAviS^t^^ fore-paws Yvvs Yi^xid^) \>^^^m^ he made to 
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much use of them ; and they used to declare that 
Mussie could be easily taught to walk on his hindlegs 
altogether. Once he was actually found in the garden 
reaching up with his fore-paws into an apple-tree, and 
getting down apples for himself. He stood on his 
hind-legs, patted one of the branches repeatedly with 
his fore-paw until he heard an apple fall; he then 
jumped down and sought for it, found it, and carried 
it oflf in triumph. He was very fond of apples, but he 
liked them more for the pleasure of playing with them 
than for eating them. Indeed, a love of play was one 
of his great peculiarities. He would catch up a straw, 
a twig of a tree, or a fir-cone, and run off, sure ot 
being chased by one or other of his companions ; and 
in the noisy games they had together, it would have 
been difficult to tell whether the dog or the children 
enjoyed themselves most He was constantly with 
them; he slept in the boys' room, walked with them, 
played with them, lay in the study while they were at 
their lessons, with all the patience he could muster, and 
even accompanied them to their gardens, though there 
he was rather a troublesome companion. 

He did not like gardening at all, and he used to 
try many expedients to divert them from it ; sometimes 
carrying off their things, sometimes jumping u|^ ui^OYi. 
them to beseech them to come and }^^^ ^xA ^^^ 
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again lying down on the gravel, and pretending to 
sleep, while he kept his bright black eyes wide open 
and keenly fixed to watch the first indication of a move 
towards the woods. In all ways and at all times 
Mussie used to be their companion and play-fellow. 

I say " used to be," for, alas ! poor Mussie was lost 
About a year before the time when my story begins, all 
the family had gone to Edinburgh for a few weeks. 
The dogs had been so accustomed to the country, that 
Mr Graham was sure they would both be very un- 
happy and very troublesome in Edinburgh, and they 
were all left behind. When the children came back 
to Kamford, there was no Mussie to greet them, and 
no one knew what had become of him. The groom 
had spent two whole days riding about the country in 
search of him, but could get no tidings of him any- 
where. At first, the children flattered themselves he 
would come back; they said he was too sensible to 
lose himself; but after some weeks they were obliged 
to give up all hope, and to conclude that he had 
either been stolen or killed. They would not for some 
time accept of Mr Graham's offer to get them another 
dog; but shortly before Alice and Douglas came they 
had got a terrier, although they all declared they could 
never love any one after Mussie. 
And Gaxry did not piove z. Ne\^ %<:iQ^ ^^ok^tate f<M: 
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their sensible favourite. He was a funny-looking dog, 
very like a miniature fox, — a stupid, but a good-natured 
little creature. Harry said that he was a fool, and had 
no mind. He went out with them, and sometimes he 
played with them, but not very often, and they still 
spoke with great interest and affection of dear Mussie, 
although they had given up all hopes of ever seeing 
him again. In this, however, they were mistaken, as 
you will hear afterwards. In the meantime, we will 
return to our story. 

On this same Friday evening, Mr Graham left the 
tea-table before the others, to see a woman, the wife 
of one of his cottagers, who wished to speak to him. 
He did not return to the drawing-room before tlie 
young people had left it to prepare their lessons; but 
when they came back before going to bed, they found 
him talking to Mrs Graham about this woman. She 
had come to tell Mr Graham that her son, a wild, 
headstrong lad, had taken offence at something his 
father had said to him the previous night, had left 
home and had never returned. They had at first 
hoped that he had only gone to the house of his 
married sister, but his mother had been there and 
found that she had seen nothing of him, so that they 
feared greatly he must have fulfilled a threat he had 
often made of running away to sea. There was a 
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large seaport town, A ^ about twenty miles from 

Kamford, and as that was the place he would moat 
probably go to, Mr Graham had offered to go there 
next day, to tiy to hear some tidings of him. 

He said that as he proposed going in the dog-cait, 
the older boys might go with him if they liked. If 
they liked! What boy does not like an excursion erf 
any kind, more particularly a long drive in a dog-cart 
through a new country, and to see new things? His 
offer was eagerly and thankfully accepted. 

" Can you take Georgie too % " asked Mrs Gra- 
ham ; " poor little man ! he is of an awkward age — too 
old for Gracie and Lewis, and scarcely old enough for 
the older boys' plans and diversions." 

"Oh, we can easily take him," repKed Mr Gra- 
ham ; " he can sit between two of the others. I am 
glad you thought of it But now, young gentlemen, 
we shall start to-morrow morning exactly at six, so I 
would advise you to go to bed soon." 

Eleanor and Marion were down-stairs next morn- 
ing in time to see them set off It was a beautiful 
September morning; the sun was just risen, the dew 
still heavy upon the grass and shrubs, and there was 
that kind of pale blue mist arising from the woods and 
distant ground, which gives such a peculiar beauty to 
the early morning in summer and autumn. The girls 
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could not think of returning to the house after watch- 
ing the departure of the dog-cart ; and, as their hoops 
hung most temptingly in the hall, they took them 
down, and had an excellent race round the sweep and 
down the long avenue- They were very well matched, 
for although Marion was the fastest runner, yet Elea- 
nor was so much more dexterous in turning sharp cor- 
ners, without letting down her hoop, that she kept up 
with her the whole way, and they reached the lodge 
breathless and tired at the same moment They could 
not nm any more; so they passed through a wicket 
beside the lodge, into a footpath which led them 
straight to the wood at the bottom of the hill. They 
crossed the Kam by some stepping-stones, and saun- 
tered leisurely down its banks towards the house. It 
was a very pretty walk, sometimes upon the soft green 
grass, close to the water's edge, then leaving it for a 
little to go along the top of a steep bank or to wind 
through the wood. 

The girls walked on slowly, chatting upon various 
subjects, and often stopping to admire the pretty 
spiders' webs covered with dew, or gather flowers for a 
bouquet for Alice. They first discussed all the parti- 
culars of their race; telling one another where they 
had nearly allowed their hoops to fall, and at what 
part they had expected to be first Then a casual 
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remark from Eleanor that they had never remembered 
to bring Alice and Douglas to see this walk, led them 
to speak about their cousins, and warm were the 
praises bestowed upon both. 

"I do like Alice very much," said Eleanor; "she 
is so gentle and kind, and always so much interested 
in all our little joys and troubles. She is very unsel- 
fish." 

"Yes," replied Marion, "I like her very much too; 
but oh ! Eleanor, I do wish that she were not so very 
slow about everything. She fidgets me so much some- 
times; when we are working in our garden, or at 
the house, she takes so long to do everything. Some- 
times when the boys are waiting for her to fetch nails 
or such things, I have to press my feet firmly on the 
ground to keep myself from running forward to snatch 
it out of her hand, or to give her a push to make her 
walk faster." 

" And perhaps push her down," said Eleanor, laugh- 
ing. " But she is much quicker now than she used 
to be, and she has been so long delicate and weak, 
that it is no wonder she has got into the habit of 
moving slowly." 

" Oh yes," replied Marion ; " she is better, but still 
she often tries my temper very much. At lessons, 
when anything is to be found out, or when papa is 
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explaining anything, she thinks so slowly, I feel my- 
self biting my lips to keep in the impatient words, and 
my head shakes with eagerness to get her on. I will 
tell you, Eleanor, of what she reminds me. Of Miss 
Ra}rmond in that long walk we took last summer, 
when she was so frightened at crossing the stepping- 
stones. Do you remember how long she paused be- 
fore she would put her foot upon the first stone? 
And then, when she was safe upon it, she stood there 
so long before she could be persuaded to try the next 
Oh, I see her now," she continued, laughing merrily; 
"hesitating, putting forward her foot, then drawing it 
back, and then forward again. I am sure I shall 
think of her whenever Alice takes one of her fits 
of slowness." 

Eleanor laughed heartily at the remembrance of Miss 
Rajrmond, but she said that there was one great dif- 
ference between her hesitation and Alice's slowness. 
For Miss Raymond's fears were mostly affected, while 
Alice was really very anxious to get on, but had only 
got into a slow languid way of thinking and acting 
from having been so long unwell, and never having 
been encouraged to overcome her indolence. 

" But mamma says," replied Marion, " that her 
slowness proceeds partly from her not thinking of what 
she is doing.'' 
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" Yes," said Eleanor ; " and Alice acknowledges 
that herself; she says that she is often dreaming about 
other things ; and sometimes she is thinking how veiy 
stupid she is, and wishing very much that she were 
able to understand what she is to do; instead of 
thinking with all her thoughts about the things die 
wishes to understand." 

^' Alice and I had a nice talk with mamma the other 
evening about dreaming/' said Marion. '* Mamma told 
us about a young lady who used to dream away ber 
life, as she says Alice will do if she does not cure 
herself of the habit just now. This young lady was 
warm-hearted, kind, and very anxious to help those she 
loved ; but she was constantly thinking of other things 
instead of what she was about ; so occi^)ied in ima- 
gining situations in which she would do great diings 
for her family, that she never did the very thing she 
was expected to do. When she was at school she 
wasted half her time in thinking how she would 
nurse her mamma night and day if she were ill; or 
what sacrifices she would make, and what efforts she 
would use to support her if she were reduced to 
poverty; neglecting all the time the means she had 
in her power of pleasing her mother, by attending to 
her studies. When she was married it was the same 
tiling', she constantly forgot her every-day dutieSi mad 
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while imaginiDg circumstances in which she would do 
so much for her husband, she would be injuring him 
deeply by forgetting some important message or busi- 
ness he had entrusted to her. Mamma says that she 
^ould like much to teach all her little girls to practise 
the rule, 'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might J She says that this is a positive com- 
mand that God gives us, and that we break it every 
time we set lazily, unwillingly, or carelessly about any 
task. And then mamma said, that it would make her 
so happy to see us all acquiring the habit of doing 
cheerfully and heartily the work that is given us to do, 
doing it with all our mind and in the very best way. I 
like so much to hear mamma speak about these things ; 
she speaks in such a pleasant tone, and so cheerily, it 
makes me feel inclined to jump up and set eamestiy 
about something directly." 

" Yes," said Eleanor ; *' and it makes me feel as 
if even disagreeable work would be pleasant, merely 
because it is something to do." 

" We told mamma how much we liked to hear her 
speak about this,'' continued Marion; "and she 
smiled, and told us not to be contented with liking 
to hear about it, but to begin to act upon it imme- 
diately — not to-morrow but to-day, not in the next 
hour but in the present one. And she says that marc^ 
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people deceive themselves in this way ; when they hear 
any one talk very pleasantly and eloquently about 
activity of mind, diligence, and cheerfulness in duty, 
they are much pleased by the language of the speaker, 
and fancy that a change is begun in them already in 
these respects, because they are convinced and pleased 
by what he has said; but they never move a bit for- 
ward, only talk a great deal about these good qualities, 
and praise them. But oh, Eleanor," exclaimed Marion, 
interrupting herself, "what a beautiful wreath of the 
white convolvulus on that bank! I must get it for 
AUce.'' 

And Marion immediately began to climb the bank 
to get the wished-for wreath. It was a difficult under- 
taking, as she had to make her way through the 
bramble and wild- thorn bushes which covered the face 
of the bank; she was often stopped by her dress 
getting entangled on some of them, but she was not 
easily discouraged, and she had almost reached the 
object of her wishes when a tiresome branch of haw- 
thorn caught her frock. Eleanor's " Take care !" was 
unheeded; she gave an impatient jerk, and tore her 
frock from the waist nearly to the hem without dis- 
entangling it from the obstinate thorn. 

"How tiresome — how provoking!" she exclaimed, 
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tearing it more and more, and entangling herself faster 
in her impatient struggles to get free. 

Eleanor climbed up to her assistance, and patiently 
and quietly disentangled the torn dress from one thorn 
after another. 

" Thank you, thank you," said Marion, eagerly 
gathering her pretty wreath. ** You are my good 
genius, Eleanor," she continued, laughingly, after they 
had accomplished in safety the somewhat perilous 
descent ; ** you soothe me when I am angry, and help 
me so nicely when I have got into a scrape. Mamma 
says we must learn always to do the work of the hour 
in the hour. I suspect the work of a good many of 
my hours should be, to acquire a stock of patience. 
But, as papa says, it is much easier to do a great 
deal of work out of doors than a very litde in.** 

" Well," said Eleanor, laughing, " we have talked 
so much wisdom that I am quite tired of it ; suppose 
we have a race with our hoops." 

" Not a race, because we never could pass one 
another in the wood, but let us be what Harry calls 
*a coach and four.' You shall be the leaders and I 
the wheelers. But first help me to pin up my poor 
frock, and to fasten my wreath round my bonnet" 

And they set off merrily through the narrow wind- 
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ing walk, with many a stop and hindrance, and many 
a laugh at their own and their hoop*s mischances. 
Mrs Graham was walking in their garden, and as they 
came near she threw open the gate that they might 
drive through. The sharp, difficult turn, before coming 
to the gate, was passed in grand style by both, but 
Eleanor, in looking up to thank her mamma, allowed 
her hoop to strike against the side-post, and Marion's 
fell against her. 

"We are a coach and four, mamma," cried Marion. 

" A very wet one, I think ; pray, my dears, have 
you been taking a shower-bath?" asked Mrs Gra- 
ham, smiling. 

" Not intentionally, mamma," replied Eleanor ; " but 
I dare say the trees and bushes have ^sprinkled us 
with dew in revenge for the unceremonious way m 
which we brushed past them. O mamma, we have 
had such a delightfid walk, and talked so much 
wisdom." 

" I am very glad to hear it, but you must make 
haste home to takeoff your wet clothes. O "fcl^o ffj 
what a rent in your frock !" 

" Yes, mamma, that was part of our wisdom." 

" Part of your wisdom, to tear your frock, my dear! 
Then I must really request you to be wise as seldom 
a5 possible." 
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" O mamma," replied Marion, laughing, " I do not 
mean that But we talked very wisely about my im- 
patience causing me to tear my frock." 

" Well, act wisely now, if you please, by returning 
home immediately to get dry clothes." 

The girls had been a little afraid that this would be 
a dull Saturday, because the boys were away, but they 
were very happy. For an hour or two Marion was 
not very pleasantly employed in mending her frock, but 
Eleanor remained in the house with her to finish a 
drawing, and Alice read aloud to them, so that the 
time passed quickly away. 

" I have followed your advice, mamma," said Marion, 
as she folded up her work after every hole, even the 
most minute, had been faithfully darned j " I have 
followed your advice, not to be always looking at the 
end and thinking how much I have to do, but to go 
on steadily, trying to do each part as well and quickly 
as possible, and I have not found it nearly so tire- 
some as I expected.*' 

Mrs Graham went out with them after luncheon, 
and they took a long walk. Grade and Lewis ac- 
companied them. Gracie rode on old Jenny; and 
Jenny's grave obstinacy in keeping her own slow pace, 
and her independence in stopping to eat whenever she 
chose, gave them a great deal of amusem!ex\t\ €q»\ c3ec^- 
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dren are easily amused when they are in a good- 
humour and disposed to take everything contentedly. 

The travellers were not expected until seven, and 
after dinner the girls occupied themselves in sorting 
some ripe flower seeds that they had gathered in • 
the forenoon, and arranging them in a very neat box, 
or rather tray, which they had made with separate com- 
partments for the different kinds. 

They were so busy that they did not think it was 
nearly time to go out to watch for the dog-cart, when 
the boys burst into the room in the highest glee. 

" How did you come without our hearing you?" 
cried the girls, " and you are surely very early." 

" No," said Allen, " it is almost seven ; but oh, 
girls, we have such a story to tell you." 

" Tell us then directly,** said Eleanor ; " but first 
answer mamma, she has asked you three times if you 
have had tea, and where papa is." 

" Papa is here," said Mr Graham quietly, as he 
entered the room. "Although we had tea at four 
o'clock, we shall be glad of more as soon as you 
please. One word, Allen, before you begin your story, 
to relieve mamma's anxiety about Willie M'Kenzie* 
I have seen him, and he has promised me to come 
home immediately if his father desires him to do so ; 
hut I think I shall try to persuade the old man to 
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allow him to go to sea, for his heart is so set upon it 
that I feel sure he will never settle at home. Now, 
Allen, tell our wonderful narrative," 

Allen gave a somewhat lengthened description of 

their drive to A ; of their breakfasting at the inn; 

of their going down to the pier ; of the difficulty of 
getting any tidings of Willie M'Kenzie j and of their 
at last meeting a man who had seen him, and who 
imdertook to find him and to send him to Mr 
Graham* 

" While he went for him,** Allen continued, " we all 
sat down upon some logs on the pier, and were much 
amused watching the unloading of a vessel, and the 
landing of the passengers. After all the passengers 
had come on shore, some of the sailors came out of 
the vessel, and one of them was followed by a funny- 
looking little dog, shaved like a poodle, and all covered 
with tar. We did not look much at him, for papa was 
explaining some part of the vessel to us ; but the dog 
came running up to papa, snuffed about him, and 
seemed very happy to see him. Still we were too busy 
looking at the ship to notice him, and as he was veiy 
dirty, papa scolded him, pushed him away, and even 
threatened him with his stick. He moved away a step 
or two firom the stick — stood still looking at us—- > 
opened his mouth -^showed his teeth — and snacked 
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them. Harry, Georgie, and I exclaimed, at the same 
moment, *It is Mussie's snacL'" 

'' Mussie !" exclaimed Mrs Graham and the girls 
in different tones of joy and surprise. 

"Yes," said Mr Graham, "it was Mussie. As soon 
as he heard his name he came forward to us again, 
jumping up upon one after another, and snacking his 
teeth as if he meant to break them in pieces. The 
boys did not know what to do for joy. They took 
him in their arms, kissed him, and I rather think both 
Allen and Harry cried with joy." 

"Well, I could not help it," said Harry, "it was 
not merely joy to see dear Mussie again, but he was 
so happy himself, he seemed so crazy with joy, that it 
just made the tears come into my eyes, to see how 
much he loved us, and how well he remembered us." 

"Poor Mussie!" said Mrs Giaham, "and to whom 
did he belong, or how did he get there?" 

"I think that he must have been stolen," replied 
Mr Graham. "The man with whom he came on 
shore denied all knowledge of him, and said that he 
did not belong to him. But we went on board to see 
the captain, and he told us that heK:ertainly belonged 
to that man. He had brought the dog on board about 
a twelvemonth ago, and Mussie had gone backwards 
and forwards with them ever since. The captain said. 
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that at first he was very unhappy, but he was a great 
pet with all the sailors, and had latterly been very con- 
tented, only he had heard his master say that he could 
seldom venture to take him on shore, for that he 
always tried to run away ; and he added, * If that 
man says he does not belong to him, you can take 
him away, for he does not belong to any one else.' 
Poor Mussie ! I must say with the boys, that there 
was something quite affecting in his transports of de- 
light at seeing us all agaia" 

"But where is hel Did you bring him home?" 
were the next questions. 

They had left him in the hall in order to give 
mamma and the girls a surprise. Eleanor and Marion 
ran out to the hall directly. All the servants had 
heard the news and were crowding round the favourite, 
while he was going from one to another, snacking his 
teeth and breathless with delight He ran to meet 
the girls as soon as he heard their steps, and Eleanor 
stooping down to caress him, he jumped into her lap, 
licked her hands and neck, and looked, as Harry 
had said, almost crazy with joy. Dirty as he was, he 
was taken into the drawing-room; every good thing 
they could think of was given to him, and he got 
scarcely any rest all evening from the children cares- 
sing him. He fell at once into all his old habit^^ x%:cv. 
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up before the boys to their room at bedtime^ and 
went to his own comer; and when they came home 
from church the next day, he had come to meet them 
at the old place. 

A good many wistful looks were directed towards 
Sunset Cottage during the next week, but upcm the 
whole they were tolerably happy and contented. It 
was veiy fine weather, and diey took one or two nice 
long walks with Mr and Mrs Grahanu The com was 
cut down, so that many new walks were accessible to 
them; new. at least to Alice and Douglas. Mussie 
was of great use in helping to make the week pass 
away pleasantly; it was a great amusement to watch 
how quickly he resumed all his former habits, and re- 
cognised his favoiuite rabbit-holes. 

His determined pursuit of rabbits had made them 
at .first a little anxious about the safety of their own 
pets, but Mussie's discreet behaviour soon dispelled 
then: fears. The first day they took him with them to 
the rabbit-house, he did seem a little inclined to seize 
one of them; but he soon understood Allen's grave 
" No, no, Mussie," and never again showed any desire 
to harm them. On the contrary, he amused the chil- 
dren much by constituting himself a govemor over 
them. The children were in the habit of allowing 
^em io run out on the grass while they were dean- 
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ing their house, with one of the girls to watch them. 
But as soon as Mussie understood the business, he 
took that office upon himself, lying down with his nose 
on the ground and his eyes intently fixed upon the 
rabbits ; and if any one showed an inclination to stray 
too far, he walked quietly in front of him, showed his 
teeth, and gave one short bark, which had always the 
effect of sending the ofifend^ scampering back to the 
house for safety. 

The yoimg people found an occupation that lasted 
for one or two days of this week of banishment It 
was making a new gate at the bottom of their garden, 
and a neat little foot-bridge across the Kam opposite 
it. This gave them a much more direct path be- 
tween the garden and the house than they had had 
before; for the little stone bridge was higher up the 
river than either the garden or house. And as they 
often remained rather too long among their flowers 
before breakfast, it was a great advantage to them to 
have a shorter way to go. On Friday they returned 
to the building of their house with renewed vigour, 
and made great progress. The walls were completed, 
and when Mr and Mrs Graham saw it they admired it 
even more than the children had expected, 

" You have really taken so much pains with it," said 
Mr Graham, " and have done every part of it in sucK 
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a workman-Uke manner, that I should be sony if you 
were not a^ successful in the thatching your roof, and 
making the door and windows; so if you like, I will 
give you M'Pherson for two or three days, to asast 
you in these more intricate parts." 

The young people were not at fiist quite sure that 
they should like any assistance. They thought it 
would be so delightful to finish it all by themselves ; 
but on more mature consideration, they determined to 
accept Mr Graham's offer. They were very anxious 
to insure the house bemg quite finished by unde 
Percy's birthday, when they expected a visit fiwm 
him, and when they purposed having a feast in Sunset 
Cottage. 






CHAPTER XIIL 

TEMPER. 

R and Mrs Graham were to dine with Mrs 
Wilson on the Saturday, which reconciled the 
young people a little to their engagement 

" You will keep us in order, mamma," said Elea- 
nor \ " for I am very much afraid that we shall be 
tempted to behave ill, they are such provokingly formal 
creatures." 

" You will have plenty of time to behave ill if you 
wish to do so, Eleanor," said Mrs Graham, smiling; 
" for you will be there some hours before we go. But 
I hope that you will all take care and keep a strict 
watch over yourselves. I am not at all afraid that 
you will do what we forbid you, because we are not 
there to see you ; but I am very much afraid that you 
may be cross and impatient if the Wilsons are very 
disagreeable." 

" I think that is very likely, mamma " rei^Uftd Eka.- 
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nor; ''for I have no patience with such stupid, formal 
girls as Maria and Eliza seem to be." 

" But you ought to have patience with every one, 
my little girl. You will do no good by getting angry, 
but only make yourself unhappy. Try to remember 
that it is only for a few hours that you will have to 
bear with them, and do it cheerfully and good- 
humouredly." 

The Wilsons were certainly very disagreeable chil- 
dren, — selfish, quarrelsome, and peevish. There was, 
however, a little English girl there whom our young 
friends liked much better. Emily Greville was an only 
child, and had been as much indulged as the Wil- 
sons; but she was a much more engaging child. 
Clever, lively, frank, and warm-hearted, spoiled as she 
was, it was impossible not to like her. She took a 
great fancy to the Kamford children, and expressed 
her feelings with all the frankness and energy of her 
disposition ; so that they were quite dehghted with her, 
and even rejoiced on her account that Mrs Graham 
had asked the Wilsons to dine with them on the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 

"Well, have you been as miserable as you ex- 
pected)" asked Mr Graham, as they drove away from 
the door. 

"O papa, the Wilsons are very disagreeable— so 
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rude and selfish, they never seemed to think at all 
about what we should like to do, but only about 
what they wished to do themselves." 

" Then they quarrelled so much with one another," 
said Allen ; " we had scarcely any play at all, because 
they never could agree upon a game to play at" 

" And when we went out to walk," said Marion, 
" they complained so much about every little thing — 
about the sun — about the dust on the road — about the 
grass being wet with dew ) and they could not climb 
a stile, or they were frightened for cows." 

" I think," said Mrs Graham, " that I know one 
other little girl beside the Wilsons, who sometimes 
complains about everything \ who finds the sun too 
hot, and in the shade too cold, the road too dusty, 
and the grass too wet " 

" O mamma," said Marion, blushing deeply, " I 
have never complained so much since that miserable 
day when we went with the Lindseys to Kamside 
Castle, and papa sent me to sit in the carriage alone, 
because, he said, I made every one uncomfortable by 
my complaints. I shall never forget that day; I was 
so unhappy sitting in the carriage, and so ashamed 
to see you when you came back. Do not you think, 
mamma, that I have been more contented since that 
dayl" 
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"Yes, my dear Marion, I think you have. But I 
think that when you have yourself experienced how 
difficult it is to overcome a discontented and grumbling 
spirit, you ought to have more compassion for these 
little girls, who have perhaps never been shown the 
folly and sinfulness of it You know, Marion, that both 
papa and I had spoken very seriously to you several 
times without any effect, imtil the sorrow and shame 
you felt that day made you more careful afterwards." 

" But there was one person that we liked very much, 
mamma,'' said Eleanor, ^*and that was Emily Gre- 
ville. She is such a kind, merry girl, and so ready 
to give up her own wishes for others." 

" She has so much fun and so little nonsense," 
added Douglas, " she is not afraid of an3rthing, and 
never makes difficulties." 

" Oh, she is a very nice girl ; do not you think so, 
mamma?" asked Marion. 

" I think, my dear, that she is a very pleasing little 
creature, but I think that she has been too much in- 
dulged, and is very self-willed." 

" O mamma, you would not have called her self- 
willed if you had seen how pleasantly and good- 
humouredly she gave up her strong desire to go to the 
top of the hill, when we said that Alice was tired," 

id Eleanor. 
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"Yes/* said AKce, "and after she had chosen hide- 
and-seek, she gave up at once when Douglas said that 
he liked prisoners' bars better." 

"Still I must call her self-willed, when I remember 
how totally she disregarded her mamma's injunctions 
not to go out without her bonnet She did not look 
sulky, and say, ' I will, mamma,' as Eliza Wilson did ; 
but she equally disobeyed her mother, running out, as 
she did, with a merry 'Never fear, mamma, I shall 
not catch cold.'" 

" Still, mamma," said Eleanor, " I think she is more 
thoughtless than self-willed." 

Mrs Graham shook her head. " My dear Eleanor," 
said her papa, " you are blinded by the charm of 
Emily's manners. She is a merry, good-humoured girl, 
but I do not think that she has much idea of doing 
anything but what she pleases; and I fear that she is 
as little actuated by principle in all- she does as the 
sulky Wilsons are." 

"O papa," exclaimed two or three of the children 
at once. " We cannot think that She is so kind that 
she would not willingly give pain to any one ; now the 
Wilsons tease one another, and refuse to do anything 
any one asks them to do." 

"I acknowledge that Emily has naturally a much 
more amiable temper than the poor Wilsons, \sviX\ ^:a:c^- 
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not agree with you in saying, that she would not wil- 
lingly give pain to any one. Did not she give her 
mamma pain by going out against her wishes ; and do 
you not remember how she teased Eliza Wilson at 
dinner-time, by turning her into ridicule until she made 
her cry?" 

^' But, papa, Eliza really was very absurd during our 
walk." 

"That is very likely, but was it for any good end 
that Emily gave that long laughable account of her 
fears ; or do you think, Eleanor^ that your mamma 
and I would not have been much displeased with you 
if you had teazed Eliza as Emily did to-day? Emily 
liked you, and willingly and kindly gave up her own 
wishes to please you, but did she ever give up her 
wishes to please the Wilsons?" 

Eleanor could not say that she had; on the con- 
trary, she remembered that she had thwarted and con- 
tradicted them about everything. 

" I see, papa, that it is difficult to perceive Emily s 
faults, but still I do not understand why you wish us 
to perceive them." 

" Because, my dear Eleanor," said Mr Graham, very 
solemnly, "there is scarcely anything so dangerous as 
to learn to think lightly of sin. If you begin by ad- 
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miring Emily so much that you are blinded to the 
real nature of her faults — call her disobedience thought- 
lessness, and perhaps look upon her total forgetfiilness 
of everything but her own pleasure as gaiety and light- 
heartedness, then I should tremble for you. You would 
soon learn to find excuses for your own sins; and 
unless checked and arpused by some bitter trial, you 
would become like your friend, trusting in the natural 
goodness of your own heart as your only guide, and 
fbrgettmg altogether that your sole business in this 
world is, to glorify God, and to be made fit to dwell 
with Him for ever." 

The house-building proceeded merrily and quickly, 
with MTherson's help. 

He was an excellent superintendent, always willing 
that the children should try their own little plans 
where they were practicable, and where they were not, 
helping them to find out their error for themselves, 
instead of dictatmg to them. He explained to them 
his reasons for every rule he gave them, so that they 
might be able to judge in any new casQ ; and that, as 
Allen said, was a great comfort 

"I dislike so much," he said, "to be taught to do 
anything, by merely getting a set of formal rules with- 
out any reason for them ; so that I can never find out 
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what to do in a difficulty, but have to go back to my 
teacher for a new rule, which will, -perhaps, after all, 
only serve for that one case." 

"It is so difficult to remember mere rules, too," 
said Douglas ; " but when you know the reason for 
them, then you can easily remember them." 

" Yes," added Harry ; " I like MTherson much 
better as a teacher than old Thomas, the gardener. 
When I ask Thomas for any advice about my gar- 
den, he tells me to do so and so ; then if I ask him 
why I must do it, he stares at me and says, ^ Deed, 
Master Harry, I canna tell you why, but just because 
you maun do it' Then I say that is no reason; and 
he says it is, so he gets cross, and I get angry, and 
call him 'an old fool.'" 

The children laughed at Harry's vehemence, and 
MTherson said, "You go and tease Thomas at wrong 
times, when he is busy and has not leisure to attend 
to you, and then you get angry and call him names, 
which makes him more imwilling to answer you the 
next time." 

"At any rate, MTherson, I never call you *an old 
fool.' " 

"You had better not," replied MTherson, laughing; 
"for if you do, I will certainly tell my master." 

"Indeed, you would not, MTherson, you would 
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never be so cross ; it is all very well to say that you 
would do it just now, but I know very well that you 
are too fond of us ever to tell tales upon any of us." 

" I hope that I am too fond of you ever to conceal 
your iaults from your father and mother. Dearly as I 
love you all, I know that they love you still more, 
and would never give you unnecessary pain ; and I am 
sure that they know much better than I do, when a 
fault deserves punishment, so do not trust to my not 
telling. I rather think I once got you punished. 
Master Harry," he continued, smiling. 

"Oh," replied Harry, "I know what you mean — 
when you told papa about my striking John; but that 
was an injury done to another person, now I am sure 
that you could never make up your mind to tell of 
an injury done to yourself." 

"Indeed, I would; for my reason for telling would 
not be because you had injured me, but because you 
had done wrong." 

Alice returned to the discussion about giving rules. 
She could not agree with the boys, she said ; she 
liked much better, both in work and lessons, to have 
a certain positive rule given her to follow; for then 
she could go on following it exactly, and feeling sure 
that all was right, even although she did not imder* 
stand it 
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'' But that is a very lazy way of getting through work, 
Alice,** remarked Eleanor. 

" And a very bad way," said Allen, " because I am 
sure that you can never remember all the rules you 
learn, and if you do not understand them, you will 
never be able to recall the meaning of them to your 
mind after you have forgotten the words." 

'' Oh, I daresay that you are all quite right,'' replied 
Alice, laughing ; '' but still I cannot help feeling that 
it is a great comfort to be told exactly what to do and 
how to do it In arithmetic, which you know is the 
most difficult of our lessons to me, I mean, I should 
never get on at all if I were to wait, as Hany does, to 
imderstand all the reasons why the rule was made, 
before I began to follow it That is all very well for 
clever people, but it would never do for slow people, 
we would take so long to learn every rule." 

^ But then, Alice, look at the difference," said Dong- 
las ; " you were much sooner ready to begin your sum 
to-day than Harry was, because he waited, as you say, 
to find out the reason of the rule, before beginning to 
practise it But in a few months after this, when you 
have both forgotten it, Harry can find it out in a 
minute or two, while you must seek for your book, 
find out the rule, and learn it over again." 

''Besides/' said Allen, <<you might perhaps wish to 
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work the sum up here where you have no book, or in 
a shop, when you wished to ascertain how much you 
ought to pay for something. Imagine, Alice, how ridi- 
culous it would be, to say to the shopman, *I have 
forgotten the rule by which to find out what I owe 
you, but I shall go home, look in my arithmetic-book, 
and then come back and pay you.' " 

All the children laughed heartily, and Alice joined 
them very good-humouredly, but she said " that she 
was not convinced. She could not help thinking that 
it would be a great waste both of her own time and 
her uncle's, if she were to pause as long over every 
rule, as she would require to do before she could find 
the reason for it" 

"But, I am sure. Miss Alice," said MTherson, 
" that your uncle would not think that a waste of time 
if it taught you to exercise your mind more. Being 
satisfied to follow rules without understanding them, is 
a sleepy way of learning lessons. Any one can do 
that with only half his mind busy." 

" Well, MTherson, I rather suspect that is just my 
case. I do use only half my mind, but I am trying to 
get the better of it, for it grieves both uncle and aunt.** 

" You are quite right," answered MTherson; **it is 
a very bad habit to get into, that of doing things with 
your mind half asleep, or busy with other thix\^" 
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"That is the reason why you let us try our own 
plans, is it not?" asked Harry. 

" One reason ; another is, that I know that young 

« 

people like to try their own plans, and so I am will- 
ing to allow you to try them when liiey are at all 
good." 

" Which Harry's plans are not always," said Marion, 
looking archly at him. "Do you remember the duck 
story, Harry I" 

The Grahams and MTherson laughed, while Alice 
and Douglas begged to hear the story. 

" Last spring," said Marion, " a pond was made at 
the back of the poultry-yard. The ducks did not at 
first understand it, as they had never been accustomed 
to anything better than the little trough under the 
pump, so Peggy used to drive them in every day to 
teach them tlie way. We used to help her, and very 
fine fim it was \ for the ducks did not understand that 
we were doing it for their good, and they tried to 
escape in every direction; then we chased them out 
of their hiding holes — they quacked and waddled, and 
we shouted and ran, and so we used to get them in. 
Well, one day Peggy showed us a fine brood of 
young ducklings, new out of the shell; very proud 
of them was the old hen that had hatched them, 
and very proud of them was Peggy. We admired 
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them very much, but when we had all gone away with 
Peggy, except Harry and Georgie, they began to think 
that it would be a good plan to give these young 
ducks a bath as well as the old ones. So with a 
great deal of trouble they got them to the edge of the 
pond, and with two sticks pushed them gently in one 
by one. The little creatures swam very well, but they 
wanted to get out much sooner than the boys thought 
right, so whenever one came to the edge they poked 
it back with their sticks. Soon they began to swim 
slower and slower ; Harry fancied they seemed to be 
a little tired, and thought that perhaps they had bet- 
ter let them out now. But, alas! none came to get 
out, they were too weak to swim to the edge again; 
one popped under water, then another. Harry cried 
to Georgie to run for Peggy while he went into the 
pond to help them out Two more sunk before he 
could get them all out, and the others looked so tired 
and cold Harry feared that they were going to die 
too. Poor Harry ! he was most anxious for Peggy to 
come, and yet he was half afraid to see her. At last 
he heard her voice speaking angrily to Georgie, * Ye 
jist poked them back a wee, ye say, and what garred 
ye do thati — ^to think of your murdering my bonny 
wee craturs in that senseless gait' Harry stayed to 
hear no more — ^he ran away, and 'wYven "S^^gj x^^sSas.^ 
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the pond she found four dead bodies floating in the 
water, and the others half dead with cold on the bank. 
The next time she saw Harry she said, * Aweel, my 
man, ye may be guid at a hantle things, but yell 
ne'er be a guid duck's nursery-maid.'" 

Marion told her story very well, mimicking Harry's 
look of terror when he saw the ducks sinking, and 
Peggy's wrath and her broad Scotch ; and all the chil- 
dren laughed except Harry. Allen saw that Hany 
did not like the laugh, and he told the girls that they 1 
had better go away and take a walk, addmg that they 
were of no use there. 

"We have done you a great deal of good to-day, 
you saucy boy, in making the place tidy," said Elea- 
nor. 

" There is nothing more to do now," said Douglas ; 
" so you may go up the hill to meet aunt and imde, 
and ask them to come here, and see how much we 
have done." 

" Oh yes ! do go," cried Georgie, " and take Mussie 
with you, he is quite tired of this work" 

"Is Garry here?" asked Eleanor. "It is so amus- 
ing to see them together." 

"Mussie has a thorough contempt for Gany," ob- 
served Harry. " When first he came back he tried to 
ttSLch, Gaxry where the "btsl i^JcW^X. Vkotei^ \irere^ but ever 
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since he found that poor Garry had no notion how to 
catch rabbitSj and, indeed, was rather frightened at 
them, he has evidently looked upon him as a perfect 
fool, of no use except to be jumped over, and teased, 
when he cannot get us to play with." 

" Mussie is a bit of a fool himself," remarked Doug- 
las ; " he stood for half an hour last night under the 
large fir-tree, barking at a wasp's nest." 

" Oh, but there is something so amusing in Mussie's 
folly, I think he does these things on purpose to 
make us laugh." 

" Do you think that he tumbled over the sunk fence 
the other day to make us laugh, Harry] Oh, how 
funny he looked when he got up, not quite sure what 
had happened to him, whether he had broken his 
legs or not" 

"When was that?" asked MTherson. 

" We were chasing Muss on the lawn," replied 
Allen 3 " he made a sudden turn at the very edge 
of the sunk fence, and tumbled head over heels into 
the park." 

" But he can jump over quite well," said. Harry. 

" He does it sometimes when he is in a great hurry 
to get to us in the park, but he does not like to 
do it," replied Allen. " It is very amusing to see him> 
hesitating, whining, and running bacbN^x4& ^xA Vst- 
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wards, as if he were trying to find an easier place, then 
making a spring, and when he gets up, running of^ 
wagging his tail, and snacking his teeth, as much as 
to say, *Am not I a clever dog?'" 

"Now, away you go, girls," cried Douglas. 

"I will try to find some work for you before to- 
morrow," said MTherson, as they turned away. 

" What kind of work 1 " asked the girls, eageily, 
coming back. 

"You shall see to-morrow," was MTherson's smil- 
ing answer. 

" Tiresome, MTherson ! When you know that I 
have no patience ! I cannot wait till to-morrow." 

"What will you do then, Marion," asked Douglas, 
laughing, " if you cannot wait till to-morrow and 
MTherson will not tell you to-day?" 

But Marion did not hear him, she had started, off 
upon a race with tlie dogs, as a means of getting 
rid of her impatience. When Eleanor and Alice over- 
took her, she was gathering some wild flowers, and 
she proposed that they should try who could get the 
prettiest nosegay for Mrs Graham. The others agreed, 
and for some time they walked along in silence, each 
occupied in her search after flowers. When Eleanor 
and Marion came to the edge of the wood, Eleanor 
said, that they would not find any more flowers, as 
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they were going through some stubble fields, and as 
they must walk faster, or they would miss papa and 
mamma. Marion and she compared their bouquets^ 
which were both very pretty, and then they waited for 
Alice. 

"I wish Alice did not walk so very slowly," said 
Marion, knocking her foot impatiently against the 
paling. '^I am so anxious to hear what mamma will 
say of her flowers, and which she will think the pret- 
tiest I am sure that it will not be Alice's j she finds 
so much difficulty in clambering up banks, or jumping 
over ditches for the pretty ones. Oh, there she is j 
let me see your nosegay, Alice," she continued, run- 
nmg to meet her. 

Alice held out, not a bouquet of flowers, but a 
beautiful bunch of leaves, varying firom the brightest 
green and pale yellow, to rich deep brown and crim- 
son. They were very tastefiilly arranged, and looked 
remarkably pretty. 

" How pretty ; how very pretty ! " exclaimed Eleanor 
and Marion. 

" How did you think of gathering them 1 " asked 
Marion. "Your nosegay is much the prettiest," and 
she looked discontentedly at her own, as she spoke. 
" Mine looks quite ugly beside it. I think I will 
throw it away." 
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"Oh no, Marion. It is very pretty," said Alice, 
good-humouredly j "but I think that it would be a 
good plan to divide my leaves between your nos^;ay 
and Eleanor's. Your gay, bright flowers will be well 
set off by my sombre leaves." 

" No, indeed, Alice," said Marion ; " you are isx 
too kind to me when I am petted, but I will not take 
your leaves. Your nosegay is the prettiest, and you 
must have the pleasure of giving it to mamma your- 
self." 

"Let us put them all together, then," said Alice. 
"Yours and Eleanor's will look much better mixed. 
She has too much scarlet, ;and you have too much 
purple." 

This was agreed upon, and sitting down on the stile, 
Eleanor soon arranged the three bunches into a veiy 
pretty nosegay. It wanted nothing, they all said, 
except a few large green leaves round the outside. 
They looked on all sides, but saw nothing that would 
do, until Marion espied some growing close to the 
hedge in the stubble field. They went into the field 
to get them, but found a ditch between them and the 
leaves. Marion was sure that she could reach them, 
by standing upon a stone that she saw in the middle 
of the ditch. Eleanor advised her to take off her 
\ shoes and stockings, and then if her feet did get wet, 
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it would not signify; but Marion was too intent upon 
getting the leaves that very moment to listen to her 
advice, so she prepared to put one foot cautiously on 
the stone, to ascertain if it were steady or not Elea- 
nor held her hand that she might be able to help 
her if her foot slipped, but when she found that the 
stone was steady, she took away her hand, and stretched 
forward eagerly to get the prize. Alas! the treach- 
erous stone was firm only on the side she had first 
stepped on, and now, when she leaned the weight of 
her body on the other, in endeavouring to reach the 
leaves, it turned over, and Marion fell on her face, 
on the opposite bank. 

As there was no danger, and she was not at all hurt, 
the other girls could not help laughing at her comical 
appearance. Her firock and hands besmeared with a 
thick black mud, and some even on her face and the 
inside of her bonnet But their laughter became 
quite uncontrollable when Marion drew out first one 
foot and then the other without a shoe, both sticking 
fast in the mud. There was something so ludicrous 
in the whole thing, and in Marion's doleful " What 
am I to do without my shoes 1" that it was quite 
irresistible. Marion got angry, her temper was injured 
by the accident, and to be laughed at was intolerable. 
But it was in vain that Eleanor and Alice txv^d ^^ 
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compose themselves. Whenever they attempted to 
speak, the absurdity of the whole scene came across 
them again, and they laughed, until they could not 
stand. Marion's indignation increased. 

"I really wish you would give over that foolish, 
unkind laughter," she said, beginning to cry, " and try 
to help me. I am sure I cannot get home without 
my shoes." 

Her tears sobered them, and they tried to look 
grave. Eleanor said, that if Alice would take hold 
of her frock to keep her from falling, she would tiy 
to fish out the shoes with a stick. A second catas- 
trophe had nearly happened here, for Eleanor was 
seized with a silent fit of laughter while she was 
stooping over the ditch, which infecting Alice, they 
both almost tumbled in. 

At that moment, Mr and Mrs Graham made their 
appearance at the stile. Marion immediately began a 
bitter complaint against the girls for being so cross as 
to laugh at her, instead of helping her. 

"Indeed, Marion, we could not help it," said 
Eleanor. "We tried to keep from laughmg. I have 
got a pain in my throat from trying to be grave. But 
it was so fimny to see first one shoeless foot come 
up, and then another." 

And there was another burst of laughter from the 
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girls, so hearty, so uncontrollable, that Mr and Mrs 
Graham could not resist it, but laughed with them. 
Marion gave way to a fresh fit of crying, saying that 
they were very, very unkind. 

" Come, come, my little Marion," said Mr Graham, 
kindly, "you must not be foolish, the girls do not 
intend to be imkind. Dry your eyes, and laugh too, 
and I will try to get your shoes for you." 

Mrs Graham offered to wipe some of the mud off 
Marion's bonnet; but Marion turned sullenly away, 
and would not make any effort to recover her good- 
humour. 

"Nay, Marion," said Mr Graham; "if you are sulky 
and cross, we shall leave you to help yourself. I am 
not surprised that you felt a little cross at first; it was 
as natural for you to do so, as for the girls to laugh. 
But tl\ey are making strong exertions to be grave; let 
me see you exert yourself as much to laugh. I am 
sure it is not a thing to cry about,'' he continued, in 
a pleasant cheerfiU tone. 

Marion turned from him as she had done from her 
mamma. 

" Very well," he said, " we shall go home and leave 
you. Come, Alice and Eleanor." 

" O papa ! O uncle ! do stay and help her. In- 
deed, Marion, we are very, very sorry that we la.\i^<td\ 
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do not be angry; look up and dry your eyes, and 
papa will get your shoes." 

Eleanor stooped down and put her arms round 
Marion's neck, as she sat on the bank, but Marion 
pushed her away, and when Mussie, seeing that she 
was in distress, came to speak to her, she struck him 
with all her force. 

Mrs Graham took Eleanor's hand and led her gently 
away. They all passed over the stile, and proceeded 
homewards. Eleanor and Alice were very sorry, they 
felt as if they were to blame for Marion's crossness^ 
and they were anxious to know how she could get 
home. When they came to Sunset Cottage, and the 
boys heard the story, both Douglas and Allen begged 
to be allowed to go to Marion, that they might help 
her; but Mr Graham preferred sending M'Pherson, as 
he feared that the boys would be too kind to her, 
even although she were still sulky. 

Marion did not at first believe that her papa and 
mamma would really leave her; but when their voices 
and the sound of their footsteps died away, and she 
found that she was actually alone, she began to think 
that she had been very foolish. If she had only tried 
to keep down the angry feelings when they first arose, 
and had tried to laugh with the others, she might have 
been going home quietly and happily with them now. 
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— ^instead of that she had displeased both her papa 
and mamma, and made them leave her alone, and 
what was she to do % She rose and went to the ditch ; 
she saw where her shoes were, but without some one 
to help her, it was impossible for her to get them. 
She looked all round to see if any one was near; but no 
one was in sight She then tried how she could walk 
without shoes ; she got on pretty well on the soft grass 
by the side of the ditch, but she had to cross a part 
of the stubble field to get to the stile, and she found 
that the sharp straw hurt her feet so much, that she 
was forced to give it up. 

Oh, how bitterly she lamented her folly and cross- 
ness, and how firmly she resolved never to be so 
foolish again, but to try every means in her power to 
overcome the irritability and impatience of her temper. 
These wise resolutions, however, would not help her 
home, and she was just preparing to make another 
attempt to get to the stile, when she saw MTherson 
come up to it She called to him in a very humble 
voice, asking him if he would be so good as to try to 
recover her shoes. MTherson came forward very wil- 
lingly, when he found firom her tone of voice that her 
ill-temper was subdued. He soon got up her shoes 
and brought them to her, but they were of little use, 
they were filled with mud 5 and even aftei MTSVl^^sks^ 
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had cleaned them with grass, they were so soft from 
the water that she could not get them on. Marion 
very nearly began to cry again, but she remembered 
her resolution to be patient in difficulties, and only 
asked MTherson in a very sad voice what she was 
to do. 

MTherson made a kind of shoe-horn for her of a 
piece of wood, and with some difficulty one shoe was 
got on; but no exertions could get the other one up 
in the heel, and she must dy to walk home as it was. 
MTherson gave her a piece of string to tie round her 
foot, so as to keep the shoe on, but sh6 had a veiy 
uncomfortable walk, and she often wished that she had 
followed Eleanor's advice, to take off her stockings 
and shoes. She told MTherson, as they walked 
along, how foolish she had been, and how she had re- 
solved to look henceforward at the laughing instead 
of the crying side of any little misfortune. MTherson 
said that was a very wise resolution. 

** When any little cross happens," he said, " the best 
plan is to try every way to remedy it, and if you can- 
not, why then just submit cheerfully, and make the best 
of it ; but crying never helped any one yet, and never 
will" 

^* Do not you think, MTherson, that it is a good 
sign of my being able to kte.^ my resolution, that I 
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am not fretting just now, although my shoes are really 
very uncomfortable]" MTherson hesitated. He said 
that it was so far a good sign, but advised her not to 
be too confident in herself. He warned her that 
little accidents would often come so suddenly and so 
provokingly, that the wise resolution and everything 
would be forgotten ; and she would begin to cry and 
fret before she remembered. He said that it was 
often easier to go on bearing a long trial well, than 
to submit to a short, sudden one. 
' They were all at dinner when Marion reached home? 
and after she had dressed herself she could not make 
up her mind to go into the dining-room. She thought 
that she should feel and look so awkward and foolish, 
going in among them all ; the servants would see that 
she had been oying, and in short she would rather 
lose her dinner than go down. 

In the meantime, Mrs Graham began to feel a little 
uneasy at her not making her appearance. When 
dinner was nearly over, she asked the servant if she 
had not come, and hearing that she had been home 
for some time, she desired one of the children to go 
up and invite her to come down. Harry was the one 
fixed on to take this message, as they thought that 
Marion might feel awkward at seeing either Eleanor 
or Alice. But after being away for soxafc \xcDkft. \^s. x^ 
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turned without her, she was so sony and so ashamed 
that she could not come down. 

" You had better leave her alone, then," said Mrs 
Graham, " and we will go out to walL" 

The children all begged that, as the evening was 
very mild, the walk might be put off until after tea, 
when perhaps Marion would join them. Mr and Mrs 
Graham consented, and they went to learn their les- 
sons. Harry made another attempt to persuade 
Marion to come down to the study at least, but in 
vain; she said that she could not do it, and his 
mamma, who met him returning from his fruitless 
errand, again advised him to leave her alone. 

" Please mamma, allow me to take up some of her 
lesson books, that she may learn them just now, and 
then perhaps she will go out after tea." 

" You may do it if you like, Harry, but I do not 
think that she deserves it She is both foolish and 
selfish in refusing to come out of her room when we 
all wish it" 

Harry, however, persevered in his kind attentions to 
her, and when tea was ready they all entreated Mn 
Graham so earnestly to send up one more invitation 
that she yielded to their wishes. Allen tried this time, 
but in vain, Mrs Graham said that she would remain 
Sit home while the rest "qvttvl ovit to walk, and that she 
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would keep some tea for Marion. Douglas ran up to 
tell Marion that the tea things were still in the draw- 
ing-room, and begged her to go down and take some 
after they had gone out 

Marion was by this time very hungry, and could not 
resist the invitation; but when she opened the door 
and saw her mamma sitting there, she felt inclined 
to run away again. Her mamma smiled. 

" Come in, Marion," she said, " and if you are so 
terribly afraid of seeing any one I will turn my back 
to you, and go on with my work. Will that do? or, 
must I leave you quite alone]" 

Marion saw that her mamma was laughing at her, 
and she came in and sat down to eat, feeling a little 
angry as she considered her shame and sorrow for 
her fault to be very meritorious. 

Mrs Graham did not speak until Marion had 
finished tea, but then she turned round and said more 
gravely, 

" I want to speak to you, my little Marion. It has 
vexed both papa and me to see that you are not really 
sorry for your behaviour to-day." 

** Mamma, I am very sorry," said Marion, reproach- 
fully, tears rising in her eyes. "It was because I was 
so sorry and ashamed that I did not come down- 
stairs.** 
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" My dear Marion, if you had been really sorry for 
having displeased papa and me, and for having been 
cross to the girls, do you think that you would have 
refiised to do what we wished you to do ) I have no 
doubt that you felt sorry, but it was a selfish sorrow. 
You were grieved that you had placed yourself in 
an uncomfortable position, — grieved that you had 
shown yourself to be a foolish petted child, — grieved 
perhaps, too, because you were forced to blame your- 
self; but real sorrow for having done wrong would 
have made you very earnest to find some means of 
making amends, and would have prevented you fix)m 
yielding to the repugnance you felt to come down- 
stairs to us when we wished it/'. 

''But indeed, mamma, I coM not come down, I 
was so ashamed." 

" O Marion ! you must not talk nonsense ; you know 
that you could have come down if you had wished to 
do so,'' said Mrs Graham, smihng. 

''But, mamma, I could not wtsA to do it It was 
so disagreeable to think of seeing you all again." 

" I can quite well understand that, Marion ; I can 

quite well understand that you would feel awkward and 

foolish, and would dislike very much to come amongst 

us again. Wlien I sent an invitation to you to come 

*^|tO the dining-room, I did not think that it would be 
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pleasant to you to come, but I did hope that, feeling 
sorry for having grieved us, you would be anxious to 
do what was unpleasant to yourself in order to give 
pleasure to us." 

"Mamma, I did not know that my coming down- 
stairs would give any of you pleasure. I thought" — 
■ "Take care, my little girl," said Mrs Graham, ear- 
nestly interrupting her. "Take care that you do not 
say anything that is not exactly true. Did Harry, in 
his visits to you, say nothing to lead you to believe 
that we were anxious that you should join us % When 
he was trying to persuade you, did he not urge that 
it would make them all happier if you would consent] 
I think he would use some such arguments." 

Marion did not answer ; but she cast down her 
eyes and blushed deeply. Mrs Graham continued with 
much earnestness and affection. 

"My dear Marion, 1 have observed this want of 
accuracy in you before, and it grieves me much. Your 
dislike to being found in the wrong leads you some- 
times to plead as an excuse what is not quite true. 
You will try to watch against this, will you not, my 
dear, and pray to God to make you perfectly sincere 
in thought, word, and action ] You deceive yourself in 
these excuses, and persuade yourself that you have 
not committed sin when you have. Now you must 
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ask God to make you very jealous over yourself to 
make you so fearful of smning against Him as that 
you will desire, not to conceal your sins, but to find 
them out, in order that you may avoid them for the 
future." 

Mrs Graham paused ; Marion did not speak, but 
her eyes were full of tears. Mrs Graham saw that she 
was convinced and humbled j she put her arm round 
her, and drew her towards her, as she said tenderly, 

^'I think that you are convinced now, dear, that 
it was a selfish, not a sincere, sorrow that prevented 
you from complying with our wishes this evening ; and 
do not you see, too, that it is this selfishness that 
makes you so unable to bear provocation of any kindf 
You think too much of the injury done to yourself 
and not enough of the temptation to offend that the 
other party have had. You only thought to-day how 
disagreeable it was to you to be laughed at; and did 
not remember how natural it was for the girls to laugh. 
But I shall not say any more about this matter. You 
have had a great deal of pain and grief to-day firom 
your impatience, and I think that you will not be 
so cross or foolish again/' 

'^ Mamma," said Marion, with a good deal of hesi- 
tation, 'Mo you think that I am very selfish 1 more 
selfish than the others, I mean ]" 
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" It is of no consequence to you, Marion, whether 
other people are more selfish than you or not. God 
says, *Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others.* And if you 
break this commandment, it will make you no better 
that others break it as often as you do, or even that 
many break it oftener. I do not think that your sel- 
fishness is very manifest ; I believe that you are very 
often not at all aware of the selfish tendency of many 
things that you do. For instance, when you do a kind 
service for any one, you are very anxious that they 
should know the full amount of trouble it has given 
you to do it. If you were thinking only how to give 
pleasure to others, you would not be willing that 
they should know how much their pleasure has cost 
you. Again, you are often vexed if Alice or Eleanor 
do anything for m**, because you would like to do it 
yourself. There is a kind of insincerity apparent in 
these instances as well as selfishness ; your kind service 
has been done more that you may appear to be kind, 
than in order to give pleasure; you desire more to 
show yourself useful, than to save me trouble. When 
a girl thinks much about herself, it has a great ten- 
dency to make her endeavour to seem what she is not, 
and that, my dear little girl, is an additional motive 
for you to try to subdue your selfishness. Yci>a. ^^ 
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find it very difficult to do. It b not difficult to seem 
unselfish, but it is very difficult to be so in reality. 
And if you try to forget yourself, and to do everything 
firom pure single motives, — firom a desire to please God, 
or to do good to those around, — you will soon find 
that you cannot succeed in your own strength. But 
then, Marion, the God who has commanded you to 
'consider others,' and to *do all things to His glory,' 
has also promised that * He himself will write His law 
upon your heart,' that He will enable you to do as 
He has commanded you." 

^'I think, mamma," said Marion in a low voice, 
"that you know very well what passes in my mind. 
When you or papa show me that I have been selfish 
or impatient, I feel so sorry; not because it is wrong, 
but because you think ill of me, and I try very hard 
for some days to be gentle or unselfish, only that you 
may think well of me. I think I see how wrong that 
is ; and, indeed, mamma, I will try to be more anxious 
to do all things for God's glory, and I will pray to 
Him to help me." 

" If this day's pain has taught you this, my own 
dear Marion," said Mrs Graham, "you may rejoice 
at the remembrance of it all your life." 



^^^^^ 



CHAPTER XIK 



KARNSIDE CASTLE. 




fPHERSON promised to find some work for 
us to-day," said Eleanor, as they were going 
up to the house next afternoon. 
" There is MTherson before us," cried Georgie, 
** with a large bundle of rushes*" The children quick- 
ened their pace and arrived at the cottage, just as 
MTherson had deposited his load at the door. They 
were eager to know what was to be done with them. 
MTherson made the boys help him to roll a trunk of 
a tree to the front of the house, so as to make a con- 
venient seat for the girls. And he then explained that 
he intended them to make baskets and fruit plates 
of these rushes. He showed them how to plait them, 
described how they were to soften and smooth the 
plates, by first damping, and then ironing them; and 
lastly, he explained to them how they were to sew 
them together and shape the baskets. 
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The girls were de%hted, and began their new work 
with great eagemett. The thatching was completed; 
MTherson and Allen began one of the windows, while 
the other boys were occupied beside the girls, in 
making a table. 

" It is so provoking to think of these people com- 
ing to-morrow," exclaimed Douglas ; " we are so happy 
working here to-day, and to-morrow will be such a 
tiresome day." 

'^ But do not you think, Master Douglas^'' said 
MTherson, smiling, 'Hhat it is rather foolish to spoil 
your pleasure to-day by thinking about the tiresome* 
ness of to-morrow's occupations 1" 

'^ But I cannot help thinking about it," replied 
Douglas. 

" Oh yes, you can. Only try whenever the thought 
comes in, to chase it away with some very bright one. 
I have known people make themselves miserable, 
never enjoying the good that was present, but always 
thinking about some little trouble or vexation that 
might happen." 

" But I assure you, MTherson, that this is very fsi 
from being a small trouble," said Douglas, laughing. 

'' Because you are determined to make it a great 
one, and I think you will most probably succeed in 
doing so. You will think so much about the veur 
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tions you e3q)ect to arise, that by the time they come, 
(if they happen at all,) you will be quite able to look 
upon yourself as a sort of \-ictim ; you will be as cross 
and unreasonable as you can wish, and will most 
probably get into a scrape of some kind." 

" Why do you suppose that I wish all this to hap- 
pen?" asked Douglas. 

" Because you are taking the right way to accom- 
plish it. You are fretting so much about th(^e little 
vexations to-day, that, I am sure, they will seem very 
great ones to-morrow." 

"But, MTherson,** said Eleanor, "I think that 
when 3rou have been expecting any little trouble, you 
can bear it much more patiently than when it comes 
suddenly." 

" Oh," replied MTherson, " if you think that you 
will most probably meet with many little trials of 
temper to-morrow, and look forward to them with a 
quiet determination to bear them patiently and cheer- 
fully, that is very well. But to set about imagining all 
that may or can happen in a discontented grumbling 
way, can serve no good end, but will only make you 
unhappy to-day as well as to-morrow." 

"Still," said Allen, "I cannot help thinking that 
the visit of these people is a great misfortune rather 
than a little vexation, as you call it." 
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''Well, Master Allen, if you call a matter like that 
a great misfortune, I wonder what you would say if 
you were to break your leg ; or if your papa were to 
be killed by a fall from his horse. You must invent 
some new terms, there are none in the English lan- 
guage strong enough for such accidents; when the 
spending a few hours in the company with two or 
three cross children, is worthy of being called a great 
misfortune." Allen laughed good-humouredly as he 
replied that MTherson was too particular. 

'' Because, Master Allen, I think it is a veiy bad 
thing to accustom one's-self to make so much of trifles. 
A boy who calls a visit of a few hours' duration a 
great misfortune, will not be Hkely to submit to the 
many trials he must meet with when he is a man. 
And you know that to murmur and repine at what 
God sees fit to send us is a sin in His sight" 

"Do you think that it is really sinful to feel vexed 
and unhappy at such little things as this visit of to- 
morrow % I daresay it is foolish, it only makes matters 



worse." 



" Tell me. Master Allen, do you believe that God 
orders everything that befalls us, the small as well as 
the great 1" 

" Yes, I do." 

^^ Then, I am sure you must all acknowledge that 
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it is sinful to murmur at what God sends. I believe 
that one reason why we are more apt to grumble at 
little trials than at greater ones, is because we are 
more apt to foiget that these little ones come from 
God too. When I hear people say, how tiresome, how 
provoking such a thing is, and how much they wish 
it had been otherwise, I often wonder that they are not 
afraid to speak in that way, when it is God who has 
ordered everything." 

** I wish you could help us to find out some way of 
being contented to-morrow," sighed Douglas, "for in 
spite of all your reasoning, I think it is not a little 
vexation. You do not know what tixesome peevish 
children they are ; nothing pleases them." 

" Then, I am sure," replied MTherson, laughing, 
"I am much more sorry for them than for you. For 
you may be very sure that no one's peevishness or 
discontent is so hard to bear as your own, and none 
can make you more completely unhappy and uncom- 
fortable." 

Their conversation was interrupted by Mrs Gra- 
ham's coming to Sunset Cottage with good news for 
the young people. Mr Graham had gone to Mrs Wil- 
son's to ask her consent to the whole party going to 
see the ruins of Karnside Castle the next day. While 
the children were congratulating themselves upon tl\v& 
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pleasant termination to all their gloomy forebodings, 
MTherson gave a significant glance at Douglas, as if to 
remind him how uselessly he had been vexing himsel£ 

After the children were all ready for dinner, they 
went to the front door to watch for Mr Graham's re- 
turn. He had been successful, they were to go, and 
nothing remained to be wished for except a ^lir day 
on the morrow. Mr and Mrs Graham submitted very 
good-humouredly to the somewhat noisy discussion of 
plans, which lasted nearly all dinner time ; but, after 
each separate point had been settled at least three 
times, Mr Graham began to tell Mrs Graham the cause 
of his being so late. 

He had met an old college friend at Benholme; a 
gentleman whom he had hot seen for many years, 
not since they both left college. Occupied as the chil- 
dren were with their own concerns, their interest was 
much awakened by Mr Graham's animated description 
of Mr Leslie. 

He described him to be a man of most extraordi- 
nary talents and attainments, and yet so simple and 
unaffected both in mind and manners, with such a 
warm heart, and such winning frankness and good- 
humour, that Mrs Graham and they all expressed great 
joy at the prospect of seeing him on the next day. 
T/ie cliildren listened attentively while Mr and Mrs 
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Graham spoke about the great usefuhiess of such a 
man; how his steady religious principles, his clear 
judgment and great activity, and earnestness of mind, 
all helped to make his talents eminently useful And 
Mr Graham told in glowing language all that he could, 
and did do for the good of man and the glory of God, 
dwelling with the eloquence of deep feeling upon the 
blessedness of thus dedicating all our energies and 
talents to the service of our God and Saviour. 

" I should like very much to be that man, uncle," 
exclaimed Douglas, with a kindling eye and a glow- 
ing cheek. "I should like to be respected and ad- 
mired as Mr Leslie is; and only think how delightful 
it would be if some one were to speak of me with as 
much enthusiasm as you do of him.'' 

" Very delightful, Douglas," replied Mr Graham, 
smiling; "but Mr Leslie would not be such a noble 
character, if his only aim were to be respected and 
admired. It is, my boy, the singleness of heart with 
which Mr Leslie devotes himself to the advancement 
of God's cause, that makes me feel and speak about 
him with so much respect and enthusiasm. He for- 
gets himself altogether, and appears to remember that 
he has singularly great endowments, only to feel more 
solemnly the responsibility under which he lies to use 
them aright" 
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'' But, unde, even if I had that single-hearted dedre 
to do good for its own sake, what chance do you think 
I should have of ever being like Mr Leslie 1 I should 
like so much to be a great man." 

" You know, Douglas/' answered Mr Graham^ " that 
I have often told you that you have very good abili- 
ties indeed; but before you can hope to rival Mr 
Leslie, you must be a great deal more constantly in- 
dustrious and persevering than you are, and a great 
deal more patient in overcoming difficulties." 

" Tell us, papa," said Allen, ^* all the qualities we 
require to make us as great as Mr Leslie." 

"A very modest request, Allen!" answered Mr Gra- 
ham, smiling. " I cannot promise that any of you will 
ever equal him, for his mind is a very uncommon 
one, uniting great quickness and clearness of judgment, 
with steadiness and perseverance. But it is not of 
so much importance to you to inquire how you may 
be as eminent as Mr Leslie, as how you may improve to 
the utmost the talents that God has given you. Be very 
faithful in using your greatest exertions to do every- 
thing you are required to do in the very best way; 
even though it be only to learn a lesson in geography, 
history, &c., take care that it be perfectly learned; 
you should do everything as quickly as you can too^ 
and give your whole mind to what you are about** 
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" Go on, papa, please tell us something more." 
" Oh ! try to practise these rules first, and then you 
may ask for new ones. You will not find it so very 
easy to be earnest, diligent, and attentive, as perhaps 
you think it is. But it is time for you to go to your 
lessons, and remember," he continued, smiling, "to 
fracHse my rules, and not to think about them so much 
as to make you unable to attend to what you are 
doing." 

The next morning immediately after breakfast the 
party set off, — Mr Graham, Marion, and the boys, 
riding; and Mrs Graham, Alice, and Eleanor, in the 
carriage. They were to drive first to Benholme for 
some of the Wilsons' party, and the girls were a httle 
anxious to see who were to be their companions. Mrs 
Greville, Emily, Eliza, and Maria Wilson were waiting 
for them; both Eliza and Maria declaring that they 
could not go in the servants' seat behind, the other 
three girls begged to be allowed to sit there together. 
Mrs Graham made no objections to it, and they formed 
a very merry trio. Emily was certainly a remarkably 
amusing companion, eager and animated about all 
she saw, and so frank in expressing her thoughts and 
feelings. Once Eleanor thought that she was wrong, in 
telling them some very absurd stories about the Wil- 
sons. But when Eleanor told her that she thought sh<i 
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ought not to do it, Emily took the reproof so good- 
humouredly, that both the girls were quite delighted 
with her, and they reached their joume/s end in great 
harmony, and mutually pleased with one another. The 
riders had taken a shorter road and were there before 
them. 

At first the party kept together, looking at the ruins, 
but the young people soon began to weary of the slow 
pace at which the elders moved, and Allen asked if 
they might go by themselves, as he knew all the dan- 
gerous places. Mr Graham gave his consent at once, 
only desiring Allen not to go through any part of the 
left wing; but Mrs Wilson said that she should be 
much happier if her children remained with her. £]iza 
and Maria were quite willing to think that the young 
party would be too boisterous for them ; but James said 
rudely that he would go, he was determined that he 
should not stay with the old people. 

"Oh, we can all stay, then," said Allen. 

But James declared that if they did he would go 
by himself; he had no notion of losing all the fun, 
merely because his mother had taken one of her fool- 
ish fancies. Mrs Wilson then asked the others earnestly 
to go with him, trying to hide his self-wiUedness by 
giving her consent, and acknowledging that she was 
too easily alarmed. 
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The children ran merrily up and down winding stairs, 
through long narrow passages and into curious small 
rooms, until they came to a long gallery with a strong 
oaken door at the farther end. Marion went towards 
this door, sapng that that was the way to the most 
curious place of all ; but Allen stopped her and told 
her that his father had forbidden them to go there. 
Marion merely remarked, that she was very sorry, as 
she wished to show Douglas the dungeons, and she 
was turning away, when James Wilson said, "I wUl 
go at any rate, and you can come with me, Marion." 

"Oh, I will never think of going if papa wishes 
me not," said Marion, laughing. 

^^ Wishes r^ said James, with a sneer; ^^ commands, 
you mean." 

Marion did not answer, she coloured very much, 
for she did not like to be laughed at even by a silly 
boy. 

"Well," said Harry, ^^ commands, if you like the 
word better. What do you find to laugh at in that 1 " 

"Only that I would not be dictated to in such a 
way if I were you; that is all. But you are such a 
good tame animal, you do all you are bid, and never 
think of going anywhere without asking papa's or 
mamma's leave." 

James spoke the last words in a slow drawling tone. 
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as if he intended to mimic Harry, and he concluded 
with such a provoking laugh, that Harry's hot temper 
could not stand it, and he said hastily, 

''If I am a tame animal I am sure you are more 
like a wild bear than anything else," and he pointed 
to James's rough hair and disorderly clothes. 

"What business have you to call me names 1" re- 
plied James, angrily, coming up to Harry with his 
hand raised to strike him. Douglas stepped between 
them, exclaiming, " Keep quiet. Master James ! Harry 
has too much of the tame gentleman about him to fight 
before girls." 

** And as to names," said Allen, also coming for- 
ward, "remember you began first." 

" Oh, I am not going to fight you all three," said 
James, turning sulkily away. "Cowards! to set three 
upon one." 

" We have not set upon you," began Douglas, 
warmly, when Allen interrupted him, saying in a con- 
temptuous tone, " Oh, leave him alone, Douglas, he is 
not worth minding." 

"Am I not!" cried James, making a sudden spring 
at Allen; "I will soon teach you that" 

He was taller, but not nearly so strong or active 
as Allen, who, after wrestling with him for a minute, 
turned him over on his back on the floor. He 
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placed his knee on his breast so as to prevent him 
from rising. 

"Promise to be peaceable and not to disturb us 
any more with your nonsense/' he said, "and I will 
let you rise." 

"Let me up, I say," cried James, fiercely, strug- 
gling to rise. 

"Not till you promise," said Allen. But, "Let me 
up, I say," was the only answer he could get 

" Give me your handkerchief, Douglas," said 
Allen. 

Douglas did so ; and Allen having got hold of both 
James's hands, proceeded quietly to tie them together, 
tying them first with the handkerchief and then with a 
piece of twine which he took out of his pocket James 
struggled violently, but Allen had such an advantage 
over him that he accomplished his purpose. 

"Will you promise now," he said, laughing, "and I 
will free youl" 

"No," roared James; "but I will be revenged on 
you yet" 

"Well, you may get up now," said Allen, rising, 
"and I will help you." 

As soon as James was on his feet he ran away down- 
stairs, leaving all the others laughing at him. They 
proceeded merrily on their tour through t\\a W^^^ 
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congratulating themselves on being rid of such a trou- 
blesome companion. 

James in the meantime was going through all the 
different parts of the house seeking his mother and 
Mr Graham. After a long search he found them on 
the green in front of the ruins, where they were waiting 
for the children, that they might go together to seek 
a good place to take luncheon in. 

The appearance of James alone, and with his hands 
tied, excited a great deal of surprise. He gave a 
very false account of the whole affair, declaring that 
he had done nothing, but that the others had teased 
him all the time he was with them, and at last, be- 
cause he had remonstrated with Allen for going into 
the left wing where they were forbidden to go, Allen 
had thrown him down, and with the help of the others 
had tied his hands, and would have locked him up in 
one of the rooms if he had not got away. 

Mrs Wilson looked both frightened and angry at 
such treatment of her son. Mr Graham, after looking 
keenly at James for a moment, asked where the others 
were, saying that it must be inquured into, for, if it 
were true, he should be very much displeased with his 
own children. 

"Do you doubt my son's word?" asked Mrs Wlson, 
SL little indignantly. 
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"You surely would not condemn any one unheard, 
Mrs Wilson?" he replied, with a quiet smile. "But 
there are the children," he continued, as they made 
their appearance at one of the windows, and he beck- 
oned to them. 

" You need not ask them," said James, in a whining 
tone, " for as I left them I heard them say they would 
tell you such and such a story if you asked them 
about it." 

" I never found out any of my children in telling a 
falsehood,'* replied Mr Graham, again fixing his keen 
penetrating eyes upon James, who turned away from 
him. 

Mrs Wilson sighed as she thought that she could 
not assert that of James, and she would willingly have 
persuaded Mr Graham to let the matter drop, as she 
began to fear that some exposure of her son might 
take place. Mr Graham said very decidedly that if 
his children had disobeyed his orders, he could not 
pass it over. 

The yoimg people now came on the green, and 
Mr Graham called to Allen to come forward. He 
did so immediately, although he could not help smil- 
ing when he saw James. 

"Did you tie James's hands, Allen?" asked Mr 
Graham, in a very grave tone. 
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"Yes, papa, I did," replied Allen, looking up at 
him with his usual open frank expression. 

"Why did you do sol" continued Mr Graham. 

" Because he tried to fight first with Hany and then 
with me, and he would not promise to be quiet; so 
I thought it would be a good plan to tie his hands 
and prevent him firom troubling us." 

Mr Graham could hardly refiain firom smiling at the 
quiet simple way in which Allen said this. 

"Did you do or say nothing to provoke himl" he 
asked again. 

Allen considered for a minute, and then said, "that 
he had told Douglas to leave him alone, for that he 
was not worth minding." 

"And what did Harry and he quarrel about?" 

Allen smiled as he replied, "James called Hany 
'a good tame animal,' and then Harry called James 
*a wild bear,' because he is so untidy." 

Mr Greville and Mr Leslie laughed outright, while 
Mr Graham merely said, "You should not have pro- 
voked him, Allen. It was not right. James tells a 
different story, too. Tell Allen your story, James." 

James turned away, saying sulkily that it was very 
hard he was not to be believed as well as Allen, and 
that he would not tell it over again. 

"At least," said Mr Leslie, "explain to us how you 
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knew which was the left wing, and also how you heard 
what they arranged to say while you were running 
away from them." 

James only looked more and more sullen, while Mrs 
Wilson, by her deep blush and her entreaties that no 
more might be said, plainly showed that she did not 
believe her son. 

Mr Leslie said, "He did not think that it was fair 
to the Grahams to let the matter rest, unless James 
would acknowledge that Allen's account was correct. 
He should like, he said, to ask Douglas if it were true 
that he and Hany held James while Allen tied his 
hands." 

" Do you say that V exclaimed Douglas, coming 
forward in the greatest indignation. " You know it is 
a lie, you coward, and" 

" Be quiet, Douglas," said Mr Graham, authorita- 
tively. " You must not speak in that tone. If you 
please, Mr Leslie, do not say any more," he continued, 
feeling sony for Mrs Wilson. " My boys have done 
wrong; but I think you are all satisfied that James's 
story has been exaggerated." 

"I am afraid that he has not told quite the truth," 
said Mrs Wilson, with much embarrassment. " He was 
so angry; he was so—," and she stopped, unable to find 
a good excuse for what was so manifestly a falsehood. 
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« Well, then/' said Mr Greville, '' Allen is cleared, 
and so no more need be said." And he proposed that 
the young people should separate in three detach- 
ments, and try which of them could find the prettiest 
and most convenient spot for a luncheon-room. 

Mr Graham endeavoured to get the "^^^Isons to joiii 
in this ; but James continued very sulky, and would not 
be reconciled to any of the boys. Maria and Elizai 
after some hesitation, agreed to go, and the three 
parties separated, settling that Mr Graham was to 
whistle for them at a certain time, on hearing which 
they were all to retiun, and describe the different 
nooks they had chosen. Allen found that Emily, 
Georgie, and he, were to go together; and that the 
route appointed to them lay round to the other side 
of the castle. 

'^ I am so glad/' said Emily, as they set off to- 
gether, " that we have not those tiresome girls Maria 
and Eliza in our party." 

" I am soriy for the others, though," replied Allen ; 
" they will not enjoy their walk, and neither Alice nor 
Douglas have ever been here before." 

'' Oh, never mind them," said Emily, laughing. 
" Let us rejoice that we are free to enjoy awr 
walk." 

'* But I do mind them very much," replied Allen, 
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bluntly; "and I wish, Emily, that you would not 
speak in that way. Always, when I am beginning to 
like you, you say something that makes me dislike 
you again/' 

" You are very polite, Allen," said Emily, good- 
humouredly. " But tell me what things make you dis- 
like mel" 

" Oh, when you speak as if you did not care for 
anybod/s pleasure except your own, I do not like 
you. But I will tell you what I do like in you very 
much, — ^your good nature.'' 

" But, Allen," said Emily, colouring a good deal, 
** perhaps it is quite true that I do not care for any- 
body's pleasure but my own." 

"I am sure that it is right for you to say what is 
true; but I do not think you should allow yourself 
to feel in that way. And, besides, Emily, if you think 
of it, I do not believe that you really do not care 
whether the others are happy or not" 

" I suspect, though, Allen, that I think rather too 
little about others' happiness, either one way or other. 
However," she continued, more gaily, "it is not our 
fault that Eliza and Maria are not with us ; it was 
their own choice* I heard Eliza say that they were 
afraid to go with you, you were so rude; and that 
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perhaps you might take it into your head to throw 
them down and tie their hands, as you did to 
James." 

Allen reddened with anger, as he replied, "I am 
sure I would never touch a girl, whatever she might 
do to me. But perhaps they could not know that," 
he added more quietly. "Can you climb up this 
bank, Emily? I want to speak to papa, and I see 
him up there." 

Emily consented, and they climbed up the steep 
bank, and found the other gentlemen with Mr Gra- 
ham. Allen hesitated for a moment whether to speak 
to his papa or not, when he found that he was not 
alone. Mr Leslie was the first to observe them, and 
he said very kindly to Allen — 

"Well, my boy, what do you want? Anything that 
I can do?" 

" I only wished to ask papa if he is angry with me,** 
Allen said, with some embarrassment 

"I can scarcely say that I am, Allen,** replied Mr 
Graham, smiling; "for I can quite well believe that 
James was very provoking. Still I think that you 
ought to have been more careful not to irritate him, 
when you knew what a spoiled, fretful boy he was; 
and I also think that tying his hands was rather ai) 
GxXrtmQ measure.'* 
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"But, papa, he was so very disagreeable." 

" But, my dear Allen, do you think that we have 
any right to tie the hands of all the disagreeable 
people we meetl" 

Georgie and Emily laughed heartily, and Emily said 
that she thought it would be very nice if we could 
do so. 

" Very pleasant, Emily, if we were quite sure that 
no one could think us disagreeable, and desire to tie 
our hands," replied Mr Graham, " Perhaps some one 
may think that little girls who always take their own 
way are very disagreeable." 

Emily blushed, while Mr Greville said, with a smile, 
" That is very fair, Mr Graham ; Emily would be 
much the better of being under your charge for a 
time, — we spoil her," 

Allen, Emily, and Georgie now proceeded on their 
walk, and in about half an hour the whistle summoned 
them back to the green. The others were there be- 
fore them. The first party, consisting of Douglas, 
Maria, and Marion, described the spot they had fixed 
on. They had gone up the river, and had found a 
very pretty place, where, they said, the view of the 
opposite bank was most beautiful. But when ques- 
tioned as to the convenience in the way of seats, 
shade from the sun, and shelter from the wind, they 
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were obliged to confess that they had oveiiooked 
everything but beauty. 

Eleanor spoke next, as the representative of her 
company. They had gone through the old garden, and 
had fixed upon what used to be the bowling-green. 
The banks of the green formed very comfortable seats, 
and the high shrubs were a good protection from the 
wind, but there was no shade from the sun. 

Allen and Emily now came forward. They had 
gone quite to the other side of the ruins, along a cart- 
road which wound round the foot of the hill, and had 
come upon what Allen called "a bay in the hill," 
with a wooded promontory on the one hand, a rocky 
one on the other, to shelter them from the wind. 

"That sounds well, Allen," said his manuna. **But 
are there convenient shady seats 1" 

Yes, Allen said ; there was a comfortable place under 
the shade of some rocks, where there was a fallen 
tree for some, and rocks for others to sit upon. 

" We counted the number of seats," added Emily; 
"there are plenty of convenient ones for the old 
people, and such a delightful scrambling-place up 
above for us." 

The place was found quite as convenient as they 
had described it to be, and the luncheon passed kM 
very well. The Wilsons chose to consider themselves 
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ladies and gentlemen, and take the seats that were 
of easy access, so that our little friends from Kamford, 
with Emily Greville, had their "delightful scrambling- 
seats" to themselves, and were very merry. Both on 
their way to the luncheon-room, and afterwards, when 
the whole party set out on a walk through the. wood, 
Allen tried to make friends with James Wilson, but 
quite ineflfectually. Douglas told Allen that he thought 
it was very absurd for him to try to make up, when it 
was James who was in the wrong. 

"But," said Allen, "papa thinks that we were a 
little wrong in provoking him." 

" I think uncle is very unjust if he says so,'' replied 
Douglas, warmly; "he does not know how much pro- 
vocation we received." 

Douglas spoke in a loud voice, and his uncle, who 
was only a little way in advance, looked back. 

"You should not speak ill of me, Douglas, behind 
my back," he said with a smile. 

Douglas coloured, but he smiled too as he replied, 
"You can hear me, uncle, and defend yourself" 

"Did you intend me to hear you, Douglas?" 

" No, uncle, I would not speak in that way to you, 
but I did intend to ask you afterwards if you did not 
think that it was a little hard to blame us without 
knowing how much reason we had to do as we did" 
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" Oh, if you have good reasons to give, you may 
come beside me and tell me them now. There is 
no one here but Mr Leslie, and he likes to hear 
reason too." 

Mr Leslie smiled, and seconded Mr Graham's invi- 
tation. The two bo)rs joined them. 

" Now, Douglas, for your reasons," said Mr Graham. 

"Well, uncle, you know James was so provoking 
we really could not help it" 

" Could not help what, Douglas — could not help 
James being provoking?" 

"No, no, uncle; we could not help sajring pro- 
voking things to him in turn." 

**But, Douglas, that is the very point we are going 
to reason about I say you both could and ought to 
have helped it, and I supposed that you were going 
to give me some very good reasons why you did not 
What good did it do to call James a wild bearl" 

" I do not know that it did any good, uncle, but 
Harry could not help saying it, James was so pro- 
voking." 

" Poor Harry ! I feel quite sorry for him ; so he can- 
not keep his tongue from saying things of its own 
accord." 

"O uncle," answered Douglas, laughing, "I do not 
mean that, but only that ^diere one is much irritated, 
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it is very difficult not to say the angry words that 
come into one's head." 

"Very difficult, I grant, but not impossible. Now, 
aH I say is, that it would have been better if you had 
said and done nothing to provoke James, and that I 
hope you will watch more carefully another time. But 
I think that we have said more upon the subject than 
it deserves, so if you will acquit me of injustice, I will 
acquit you of anything worse than a little hastiness. 
Shall that be the verdict of the court, Douglas?" 

Douglas agreed to this, and the boys spent half-an- 
hour very pleasantly walking with Mr Graham and Mr 
Leslie, and listening to their conversation. Mr Leslie 
was very kind in answering all their questions, in ex- 
plaining to them everything that they did not under- 
stand. They had heard a great deal about the patient 
industry of some of the Swiss peasantry in carrying 
soil up the steep hills, in order to render a small 
patch of ground fit for cultivation ; and they had many 
questions to ask Mr Leslie about it when they heard 
that he had been in Switzerland. 

" I like the idea of it," said Allen, warmly ; " I like 
to think of people setting sturdily and patiently about 
helping themselves, never minding the labour or diffi- 
culty if they can only accomplish their end." 

**Well," said Douglas, "I am sure that is what I 
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never could do. I could never go on day after day 
toiling and labouring, and getting on so slowly that I 
could not see to-morrow what I had done to-day.** 

" Oh/* replied Allen, " I should not like to plod on 
in that way if I could help it ; but if I had a great 
object to attain, and saw some means of attaining it, 
although the road was long and difficult, and I could 
only creep at a snail's pace, I think I would b^n 
the journey. I do like to help m)rselfl'' 

Mr Leslie agreed with Allen in his desire to help 
himself, but he said '^ that he thought a great deal of 
dogged perseverance was sometimes displayed by people 
who would not take the trouble to find out better 
means of attaining their objects, or who were too proud 
to learn from others." 

"Stiiy said Mr Graham, «I must say that I like 
to hear boys say that they would rather find out things 
for themselves than be told. It may proceed fix)m 
pride, but it is better than a lazy helplessness." 

"Certainly," replied Mr Leslie, "and such boys 
always turn out the most energetic and useful men. 
I hope that my little friends remember that aU their 
education is intended to fit them for being men, and 
for fulfilling God's purposes with them in this world." 
Mr Graham had walked on to speak to Mr Grevill^ 
and Mr Leslie continued, 
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" I think that both of you have a great deal to 
answer for. You have good natural talents, you have 
quietness and leisure to improve them arght, and you 
have the great advantage of such a father and guide 
as few are blessed witL Few fathers or uncles are 
so well fitted to teach or help their young charge as 
he is, and fewer still are willing to take so much trouble 
as he does. Now you must remember, that for every 
advantage you possess, you must give an account at 
the last day. Every book that you read, however fool- 
ish it may be, yet if it contains only a very little good 
advice, that little increases your responsibility. Even 
these few words that my great affection and esteem for 
your father have induced me to say to you, even they 
will be written down in God's book as a talent that you 
have received, and with which you are required to trade 
for His glory and the good of others. I am not afraid 
of disgusting you, my dear young friends, by speaking 
so solemnly to you, for I know that you are accustomed 
to have everything referred to Gk)d and to His wilL" 

The boys did not answer him, but Mr Leslie saw, 
by the expression of their countenances, that they were 
grateftd to him for his kind interest in them. Just 
then, they were summoned to join in a game of hounds 
and hare, for which the wood was very well adapted, 
and which lasted till it was time to return home. 
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'< Mamma," said Allen, the next afternoon^ when 
they had been discussing the events of the day, ^'I 
really do like Emily Greville very much, she is so good- 
humoured." 

"Yes," said Eleanor, "I think she is very good- 
humoured. I told her yesterday that I thought she 
should not laugh at the Wilsons so much, and she 
was not in the least angry.'' 

" Well," said Mr Graham, smiling, " I must con- 
fess I was more inclined to like her yesterday than 
on Saturday. She takes a reproof remarkably well; 
and considering how much she has been indulged, 
and how seldom she has ever been found fault with, 
I was a good deal surprised to see how good-humour 
edly she bore my hint about her self-willedness." 

" Then, papa," said Marion, " you would not ob- 
ject so much now to our being friends, would you I" 

"I am a good deal more inclined to like Emily, 
Marion ; but, at the same time, I do not much regret 
that she is going to leave this part of the coimtiy, for 
I still think that hers is a dangerous character. The 
very good-humoiu: that I have been commending tends, 
perhaps, to make her society the more dangerous. It 
is such an attractive quality, that it helps to blind one 
to her real defects." 

"But, uncle," said Douglas, "I do not think that 
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Emily's example is so dangerous to us as to many 
others. We have little temptation to take our own 
way in opposition to your or aunt's wishes, both be- 
cause we know very well that you would not permit 
us to do so, and also because you are both so willing to 
allow us to do anything that is at all reasonable." 

^'I do not much fear, Douglas, that you will be 
tempted to imitate her disobedience, or her careless- 
ness of the feelings of others ; but you know I told you, 
that the fault in Emily which grieves me the most is, 
that she makes her own will the rule of every action, 
and never appears to remember that there is a God 
to be pleased or displeased with all she does. And 
yet the kindliness of her disposition so often leads her 
to do what is right, that in her case we are exceed- 
ingly apt to forget the great sinfulness of thus setting 
aside God's will as the rule of her life." 

"I think, uncle," said Douglas, after a few mo- 
ments* pause, ^' I think that when I came here I was a 
good deal like Emily. I seldom thought of what I 
&t^ht to do, but did what I felt inclined. At first I 
was much surprised at the good-humour and cheerful- 
ness with which all here gave up their own wishes when 
they were convinced it was right to do so. Then on 
the very first Sunday, when Eleanor spoke so much 
about doing everything for God, and when. y<^m V::^^ 
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us that we ought to be kind and gentle for Christ's 
sake, I began to think I ishou^ like to try to live for 
God in this way. And do you not think, unde^ that 
I have improved since that time % and that I think 
much more about what God wishes and conmiands 
than I used to dof 

" I do think, my dear Douglas, that in many re- 
spects you are much improved, and I rejoice most 
sincerely in it But you must beware of deceiving 
yoiu'self, and of thinking that all is well, because in so 
far you are improved. * A great change may have taken 
place in your habits and feelings, and yet you may, in 
God's sight, be as far from Him as you were be- 
fore." 

'^ I cannot understand that, unde," said Douglas, 
quickly. 

** My dear children," said Mr Graham, " this is a 
subject of the deepest importance to each one of us. 
There is no question in the world to which it is so 
impoitant for us to get a true answer as to this, 'Am 
I a child of God, or a child of the devil I* and there 
is no question in answering which we are so apt to 
deceive ourselves. Remember, my dearest children, 
that this is a question which must be answered one 
day, either in this world or in the next; and try to 
I realise that each one of you must stand all alone b^ 
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fore the great God, and that then the question wilL 
be answered, but then the answer will be for ever." 

Douglas sighed deeply. Mr Graham opened his 
Bible, and read with much solemnity the fifth chapter 
of the Romans. The children listened with deep in- 
terest Douglas and Harry had been much impressed 
by this conversation, though still the rebellion and 
enmity of the natiural heart struggled hard against 
conviction ; Allen, Eleanor, and even little Georgie, 
young as he was, had been taught by God's Holy Spirit 
to know themselves to be lost sinners, and they listened 
to the firee and gracious ofifers of pardon with feelings 
that none can understand but those who have been 
thus taught to feel their own guilt and utter helpless- 
ness. 

Of Alice and Marion's feelings it is perhaps more 
difficult to speak. God's Spirit had been working with 
Alice before she came to Kamford, convincing her of 
sin ; and she had received with great joy and trust her 
uncle and aunt's instructions as to the way of salva- 
tion by Christ alone. She often hoped that she had 
gone to Him and rested upon Him for pardon and 
strength; but her great indolence by making her re- 
miss in working for God often caused her to doubt 
and fear that her faith was unsound. She was too 
apt, too, to forget that her salvation did not depend 
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upon herself j she required to learn to look more to 
Christ's full and finished work, and less to her own 
foolish weak heart Poor Marion ! She was naturally 
giddy, and easily afifected either by good or evil Mr 
and Mrs Graham had often hoped that their dear little 
girFs heart was touched and softened, and then the 
impression appeared to pass away. Marion was very 
apt to deceive both herself and others, because her 
great desire to be esteemed and admired often led 
her to do many things, and almost unconsciously to 
put on the appearance of good qualities that she did 
not possess. 






CHAPTER XV. 

UNCLE PERCY'S BIRTHDAY. 

[UNSET COTTAGE and its garden were quite 
completed in about three weeks after their 
visit to Kamside Castle, and they really did 
the children great credit The windows and door 
were very neat, and with MTherson's help they had 
made a regular boarded floor, which was a great im- 
provement upon the clay one of the wood-shed. Then 
they had made a neat table, and some tolerably con- 
venient benches. They had erected a remarkably 
pretty paling of willow twigs round the garden, and 
had gravelled the path leading to the cottage door, so 
that it all looked very well indeed. 

Their most pleasant occupations had been cutting 
down trees, and lopping off branches in order to open 
up pretty views from various seats in their little terri- 
tory. It was a very interesting business, and some- 
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times not a little difficult First they had to decide 
upon the tree or branch to be sacrificed. Then they 
had to consult upon the best way of getting it down 
without injury to the trees that were intended to re- 
main. And lastly, there was the execution of it, the 
sawing, cutting, pulling, pushing, and the anxious watch- 
ing to see if they were to be successful. Sometimes 
tree after tree, branch after branch, would be con- 
demned to the axe without producing the wished-for 
result; and then the cutting off one small branch 
would do all that they had been labouring so long to 
effect. 

Uncle Percy's birthday came at last Uncle Percy 
arrived about a week before. The morning was fine, 
and everything promised well for the long-talked-of 
feast. The young people were busy early in the morn- 
ing ; and before breakfast the apples and pears in their 
own garden had been gathered and carried up to Son- 
set Cottage. ^ The house had been swept and dusted 
with the utmost care. The windows rubbed and scrub- 
bed till Douglas laughingly declared that the girls 
would rub a hole in the glass. The wood for the fire 
had been piled ready for use; the potatoes cleaned, 
pared, and put into the pot ready to be boiled. In 
short, so much had been done before breakfast, that 
they had some difficulty in knowing how to pass the 
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time after, until the hour appointed for the feast. They 
had to gather a dish of brambles yet, but even im- 
patient Harry agreed that they ought to defer that un- 
til nearer the time for eating them, in order that they 
might be fresh. After another sweeping, and a strict 
examination of every nook and corner, for any con- 
cealed dust or untidiness, they sat down on one of 
their seats to admire the view and to talk. 

"Do you remember this day last year, Alice?" 
asked Douglas. 

" Yes, I remember it quite well We spent the day 
with grandmamma, and the Ashburtons were there. It 
was a very stupid day." 

" Although they are my cousins, I like the Ashbiu*- 
tons as little as I do the Wilsons," said Douglas ; 
" and for the same reason, because they are so affected 
and conceited At least the girls are; William is a 
j6ne honest fellow." 

" So he is," replied Alice, " and I like him very 
much. Only I am sometimes a little afraid of him, 
he gets so boisterous. I never know what he is going 
to do next" 

" Is he wilder than our boys are ? " asked Eleanor. 

The boys laughed heartily at her for asking that 
question when they were present, and Alice replied, 
that she thought all the boys were sometimes as wild 
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as William, but that she was not so much afraid of 
them. 

" When you are wild," she said, " you jump over 
palings, climb trees, or chase Mussie; but when Wl- 
liam is wild, he begins to play tricks on other people, 
and it is that that frightens me. In ordinary times 
he is very kind, and would be sony to vex any one ; 
but when a wild fit seizes him, he seems to foiget 
everything and everybody." 

" Well," said Allen, laughing, " I often feel as if I 
could not rest without doing something wild, and the 
only way to keep from doing mischief is to take a long 
run, or get upon the ponies and gallop round the paik 
without saddle or bridle, or some such thing." 

" Papa used to call our leaping-poles our safety 
valves," said Harry, " because he thought that run- 
ning about with them, leaping over bushes, hedges, 
and ditches, was such an excellent way of getting rid 
of some of our superabundant spirits." 

" A race down hill with a few somersets at the end 
is not a bad way," remarked Douglas. 

"No, it is a very good way, and so is a run after 
Mussie," said Harry. 

" But your wildness never makes you play tricks on 
other people," said AUce. 

"Papa would not allow us to do so," said Harry. 
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"O Allen! do you remember that day at Miss Buch- 
anan's f ' 

**What was that, Harry — ^what was thati" asked 
Alice and Douglas, both at once. 

"Miss Buchanan," replied Harry, "has a very silly 
niece, Clara Buchanan. Both she and the Lindseys* 
tiresome cousin Jane, whom we have told you about, 
are veiy much afraid of ghosts ; and one rainy day 
when we were all at Miss Buchanan's, they would not 
consent to play at hide-and-seek among the uninlia- 
bited rooms, because they were so much afraid. Well, 
we were all very angry, and we determined to play 
them a trick. Eleanor and Sophia Lindsey undertook 
to wile them into a long gallery, out of which there 
was a door leading to these rooms. They were to 
coax them to go in at the doorway, and then to 
let the door close. It had a spring, and could only 
be opened on the gallery side, so Eleanor and Sophia 
were to show them that there was no help for it, but 
that they must go through the ghostly part They 
were to lead them wrong, then slip away from them, 
and Allen was to come in dressed like a ghost" 

"What a shame!" cried Alice. 

"So it was," answered Allen; "it was wrong, very 
wrong. But we did not believe that they were really 
frightened ; we thought that they were only pretending 
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to be so, in order to prevent us from doing as we 
wished ; and we were veiy angry, and in short, we 
did not think much about anything but our own amuse- 
ment" 

"But how did it endl*' asked Douglas. 

" Very unhappily for us," answered Allen. " I was 
stealing along one of the dark passages ; I had a plate 
full of biuning spirits in my hand, in order to make 
what was uncovered of my face look very ghostly. I 
had stopped for a moment to listen if I could hear 
them coming, when I felt some one catch hold of my 
arm. I supposed it was Harry or Willie Lindsay, and 
without venturing to turn towards him, as I was afraid 
I might spill the spirits, I whispered, 'What is the 
matter]' There was no answer; I turned round in 
great surprise, and saw papa. I had never thought 
before that we were doing wrong at all; but as soon 
as I saw papa's face, I felt that it was cruel and wrong 
in every way. I could not speak to him ; I could not 
look at him, he looked so sternly and fixedly at me, 
and there was such a dead silence. I turned away my 
head, and saw Mr Herbert with a lantern in his hand ; 
he looked grave too, but not so stem as papa did. At 
last papa spoke in such a cold displeased tone, and 
asked me. What was the meaning of that dress I I 
remember that I felt glad when he spoke, and yet I 
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did not know what to say. Oh, it was a bad business 
altogether.'- 

"How did uncle find it out]" asked Alice. 

"He and Mr Herbert were going through some of 
the rooms to look at a curious old carved roof," replied 
Eleanor. "They came upon Harry and Willie imme- 
diately after Allen had left them, and they heard them 
talking and laughing about it Papa questioned them, 
and when he understood the plan, he sent Harry to 
stop us, and he and Mr Herbert went to seek Allen." 

"And was he very angry]** 

" Yes, indeed he was,*' answered Allen. "I remember 
$0 well, he said so sternly that it was a shameftil and 
cruel plan in itself and was accomplished by artifice 
and deceit" 

"Yes, I remember," said Eleanor, "When I told 
him that I had not thought about its being cruel, he 
answered in a tone of grave displeasure, * You knew, 
at any rate, Eleanor, that nothing could justify deceit, 
and yet you employed it— and for such a purpose.* 
Oh, I was so much ashamed, and so sony ; I do not 
know what I would not have given to have been able 
to undo it all again." 

" But, Eleanor," asked Alice, " did you say anything 
that was imtrue]" 

^ Not exactly untrue, perhaps ; but quite as bad. 
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When we asked them to go to the gallery to see a 
particular picture, we certainly wished them to believe 
that we meant what we did not mean; and we also 
intended tliem to believe that the shutting of the galleiy 
door was an accident" 

''Papa has such a hatred to anything like deceit, 
that Eleanor's doing this vexed him more than any 
other part of the business," said Harry. " I remember 
that upon Miss Buchanan pleading that Eleanor would 
not intend to deceive, Eleanor answered in such a firm 
but sad voice, ' I must have intended it, or I could not 
have hoped to get Clara and Jane to go with me.' And 
then papa's grave, stem look softened a little, and he 
seemed less displeased." 

"Oh yes," said Marion; "papa and mamma hate 
anything in the least degree approaching to artifice. I 
remember one day, when the Lindseys were here, a 
new fence was found broken in a part of the park, 
to which we had been forbidden to go. The forester 
accused us of doing it, and papa summoned us all in 
to ask about it. Willie at once acknowledged that he 
had forgotten, and had gone to the forbidden place; 
but denied having touched the paling. Papa believed 
him, but the forester did not ; which made Sophia very 
angry, and she tried to prove that it could not have 
been Willie. I do not remember what she said ; I only 
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remember that, although she said nothing that was 
untrue, yet she purposely omitted telling one little thing 
which had a suspicious appearance against Willie. This 
came out, and after the forester had gone away, papa 
turned to Sophia and told her very gravely, but kindly, 
that not even the desire to free her brother from unde- 
served blame, could justify her in using artifice." 

" But," said Alice, " she did not say anything that 
was untrue." 

" She intended papa to believe that she was giving 
a full and correct statement of all the facts, while she 
purposely concealed a part, and that was artifice." 

"Still," objected Douglas, "when she knew quite 
well that it was perfectly true that Willie had not done 
it, she was not bound to tell what might lead my uncle 
to believe that Willie had done it" 

" Oh no, Douglas, that is not right," said Allen. 
"In giving an account of anything, we have nothing 
to do with the effect it may have upon other people's 
nrinds, we are bound to tell the facts exactly as they 
happened. If papa had questioned Sophia, she need 
not have done more than give a true answer to each 
question ; but when she volunteered to give him a full 
account of the whole, she was bound to conceal 
nothing." 

" Papa says," continued Eleanor, " tliat people often 
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begin to acquire habits of exaggeration in this way. 
In telling a story, they are so very anxious to con- 
vey a certain impression to the mind of the person 
they are speaking to, that they almost unconsciously 
exaggerate one part, weaken another, and perhaps omit 
a third. The impression they desire to convey may 
be quite correct, but their history is not so, just upon 
this account And papa says, 'Be perfectly exact, 
perfectly sincere, and straightforward in all things. 
Never appear to be what you are not, or to think or 
feel what you do not; but be more anxious to speak 
and act truly, than to make others think you are 
doing so; or to make them think you clever, or wise, 
or good.'" 

" Well," said Harry, « I have liked Clara Buchanan 
better ever since that day. She came forward and en- 
treated papa to forgive us, with so much earnestness 
and kindness, that she quite forgot to be affected."* 

"I remember another time when she forgot to be 
affected; it was when the gardener's child was so 
severely burnt None of the servants would do any 
thing to the bums until the doctor came, because they 
were so very sore. But when Clara heard her old 
nurse (who was too ill to go herself) say that oil ought 
to be applied to them, she went down and anointed 
rhem all herself mfti a fea\!tiei ^\\f^5^ \a. ^^\ ^^ms^ 
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she used to pretend, or rather to imagine, that the 
sight of any sore made her faint." 

" Oh, she must be better than the Ashburton girls," 
said Douglas. ^ They are thoroughly tiresome crea- 
tures, able to do nothing but to sit dressed in fine 
frocks, and look pretty." 

"Had you no nice companions in London T' asked 
Harry. 

" Oh yes," replied Alice ; " the Walsinghams are 
very delightful girls, so kind and so merry, a good 
deal like yourselves." 

The little Grahams laughed at Alice's compliment, 
and Allen remarked, that he really did not think they 
had much merit in behaving well, for they were sel- 
dom left to theu: own discretion; and whenever they 
were beginning to go wrong, his papa or mamma, he 
said, were always ready to help them into the right 
way again. 

" I think that uncle and aunt have such a nice 
kind way of keeping us from doing wrong," said Doug- 
las. " When my uncle gives us an order, he tells us 
so distinctly what we are to do, that we cannot make 
a mistake; and he speaks so decidedly, that we feel 
there is no use in trying to disobey him." 

** Yes," replied Allen ; " and both papa and mamma 
are so glad to say * Yes,' and so sorry to say * No,' to 
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any request we make, that I think we should be veiy 
bad indeed if we were to disobey them." 

''Well/' said Douglas, ''but it b not merely becaose 
you do all that you are bid that I think you are bet- 
ter than most other boys and girls; but there is so 
litde quarrelling among yourselves — everything goes 
on so smoothly." 

'' Only sometimes, Douglas," said Eleanor, laugh- 
ing. "I think that if we had not been afraid to 
quarrel — because if we did, papa would have kept us 
from the house — there would have been a good many 
quarrels, particularly in making these seats." 

They were all sitting upon one of the new seats, 
and as Eleanor said this, a loud crack was heard ; the 
seat went suddenly down at one end, and they all 
rolled oflf, one above the other. No one was hurt, 
and it caused a great deal of merriment; although 
they were a little vexed at their seat being rendered 
useless, as it was one of the prettiest; and they had 
planned that Mr Percy, and Mr and Mrs Graham, 
were to sit there afler the feast This interrupted 
their conversation, and they dispersed to complete their 
preparations. The boys and Marion went to gather 
brambles, while Alice and Eleanor remained to boil 
the potatoes. Marion had such a quick eye, that the 
boys said they must have her with them — Harry assert- 
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ing that she belonged to the bird tribe, she was so 
quick and sharp, that no poor solitary bramble could 
ever escape her. 

The long talked-of feast passed off remarkably well. 
Mr Percy admired the cottage, the table, the seats, 
and the rush plates, as much as they expected; and 
the potatoes and fruit were excellent. Mr Percy 
and Mr Graham had witnessed the downfall of the 
seat from a walk 'a little farther down the hill, and they 
were curious to know what important subject they had 
been discussing with such earnestness at the time. 

" Oh," said Allen, " we were only trying to find 
out how it is that we are so much better than other 
children." 

"Are you quite sure of the fact, Allen?" asked Mr 
Graham, laughing. 

"Alice and Douglas say that we are," answered 
Harry. '^But, papa, we agreed that all the merit of 
our good behaviour is due to mamma and you. You 
watch over us so carefully, and check us when we 
do anything wrong." 

"I think you are right in that, Harry," said Mr 
Percy. "I think that you have less excuse than most 
children for behaving ill" 

" But do not you think, papa," asked Douglas, " that 
they do behave better than most children?" 
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Mr Percy smiled. ** Really, Douglas,** he said, "I 
can scarcely answer that question; my visits to Kamford 
have been so short, that I have had little opportunity 
of judging. I will say, however, that I think my litde 
nephews and nieces are, in general, very good-tempered, 
and very easily pleased, and these are always agreeable 
qualities. At the same time, I have seen one or two 
faults in each of you which will require care and atten- 
tion on your own part, as well as on the part of those 
who have the charge of you. Shall I tell you what 
I have seen?" he continued, looking round with a 
smile. 

" Oh yes, papa, and we will tell you whether you 
are right or not." 

''No, no, Douglas, I do not think that you will 
be very fair judges of your own characters. But, if 
you please, I shall give you an instance of each fault 
The first day I came on this visit, I was sitting in the 
study, and you young ones were in the dining-room, 
arranging some flower seeds. The door was open, and 
I heard your conversation. All went on pleasantly for 
some time, until Harry accused Marion of having put 
some lupin seeds into a compartment where there were 
seeds of the sweet-pea. At first Marion said that it 
was not she who had done it ; and when Allen proved 
that it could have been no one else, she said that the 
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lupins used always to be in that compartment, and that 
it was wrong to put the sweet-peas there. Allen an- 
swered with a provoking smile, that of course Marion 
was always in the right; and Marion with much warmth 
denied the imputation. I saw here^ on the one side^ 
a want of consideration and forbearance for the infir- 
mities of others; on the other side, an impatience at 
being thought in the wrong.'' Both Allen and Marion 
blushed and cast down their eyes. 

" I think," said Mr Percy, " that I have given a 
sufficient proof of my penetration, and this is not a 
pleasant topic of conversation." 

The children, however, begged him to go on, and 
he continued, — "I admired Harry's candour and hon- 
esty in coming last Monday to tell his papa that he had 
disobeyed his orders not to make his pony leap the 
new ditch, and I liked particularly the plain, straight- 
forward way of telling it, without attempting to excuse 
himsel£ But I thought that if the heedlessness that 
caused him to forget the prohibition was not subdued, 
he might do many things in after-life tliat would cause 
him bitter sorrow and remorse. 

"Then, last night Douglas got very angry because 
he was found to be wrong about the kings of France. 
We perhaps triumphed too much, but he deserved it, 
he was so positive before he discovered his error. 
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"Alice has made great progress in her efforts to 
overcome her old enemy, indolence, but I think she 
must see herself that a good deal remains to be 
done yet Eleanor's good temper, unselfishness, and 
cheerfulness, make her such a favourite, that I am 
almost afraid to point out a fault in her lest you 
should all attack me; but the keen quick sense she 
has for the ridiculous sometimes makes her a little 
satirical Georgie is a quiet, kind little fellow, who 
never forgets to bring me the newspapers at the very 
time I like them best, but I have seen too little of 
him and of our merry little elves, Gracie and Lewis, 
to be able to give a judgment on their characters." 

There was a silence for a few minutes after Mr 
Percy had concluded, for each of the children felt a 
little awkwardness in being the first to speak. At last 
Douglas said, "Well, I only know that I have never 
liked any people so much as I do my cousins, and I 
never was so happy anywhere as I have been ever 
since I came here." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Douglas,^ answered 
Mr Percy, " as your imcle and I have almost de- 
cided that it will be the best plan for Alice and you 
to remain here during the winter. I am so often 
away from home that I cannot attend to your edu- 
cation myself, and if you do not remain here, I must 
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send you to school. I shall be able to see you as 
often or oftener here than at school, and shall feel 
much more sure of your being well cared for." 

" Oh, thank you, papa," and "I am so glad," was 
heard from all, the Grahams rejoicing as much as the 
Percys. 

" But is it not quite settled ] " asked Alice, a little 
anxiously. 

"I suppose I may say that it is; it was to be de- 
cided partly by yourselves, and as you are anxious to 
remain with your cousins we may conclude the busi- 
ness. But, my dear Alice and Douglas, I am very 
anxious that you should both feel solemnly that your 
being here brings a heavy responsibility upon you. 
This is not only the time for improving your minds 
by diligent attention to study, but also for improving 
and softening your hearts and tempers. You tell me 
that your cousins are better tempered, more kind and 
obliging, than any other children you ever met with \ 
but you must be anxious to derive benefit as well as 
pleasure from their society. If you bestow particular 
pains upon any one of your plants, sheltering it from 
cold winds, taking care to give it proper proportion of 
water, and, as far as you can, of heat and sunshine, 
you expect that it will reward your care by fine 
flowers, or plentiftd fruit. Now your heavenly Father, 
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in His kindness and care for you, has brought you 
into this pleasant home, where all is happy and peace- 
ful around you. There are no disagreeable n^iged 
tempers here to irritate or cross you; no harshness 
or severity to make you reserved and deceitful; but 
there is the bright sunshine of kindliness and a£fec- 
tion to nourish good and gentle feelings in your heart 
And when you leave this favoured garden, you must 
bring forth fruit to that kind Father who has thus 
highly blessed you, and endeavour by kindness, gen- 
tleness, unselfishness, and cheerful contentment, to 
make others sharers in the happiness you have en- 
joyed. All children ought to remember that this is 
one great object they ought to keep steadily in view, 
during the happy years of childhood ; and if you think 
yourselves particularly favoured in this respect, Aen 
your responsibility is the greater, and the fruit you 
bring forth ought to be proportionably abimdant I 
am not afraid to tell my little friends here, that I 
think their natural tempers are particularly happy for 
themselves and pleasant to all around them. For I 
know well that they have been taught to consider 
these good tempers as gifts from God. But I should 
like to press them as well as you to consider seriously 
the great advantages they possess over others, and to 
remember that they are only the Lord's stewards, and 
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are bound to expend these talents in His service and 
for His glory. Great forbearance with those who have 
naturally unpleasant tempers is required from you; 
great consideration and tender pity towards them. But 
am I not talking too gravely for such a cheerful occa- 
sion?" 

"No, uncle," said Eleanor, "we like to hear you 
speak in that way when you speak so clearly, and make 
us feel so sure that you are right." 

"You must take care, though, Eleanor, not to rest 
satisfied with liking to hear about these things, with 
talking about them, and yet forgetting to practise them. 
This is a kind of self-deception we are liable to in all 
thjngs, and particularly in the one great concern of our 
life — ^in religion. To you," he continued, turning again 
to his own children, "I speak with great earnestness, 
because I feel that I have too long neglected you in 
this respect. My Alice was seldom with me ; Douglas 
I saw only for a few minutes in the day, and in my 
anxiety for yoiu: temporal welfare and happiness, I 
overlooked the attention I ought to have bestowed 
upon your religious instruction. I believed that you 
were well cared for in all things by those to whose 
charge I had committed you, nor was it until I saw, 
during my first visit here, the great change that had 
taken place, that I was convinced that you had never 
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been properly instructed before^ and my eyes were 
opened to my culpable neglect I hope, my dear chil- 
dren, that you may never have cause to feel such 
bitter sorrow on account of neglected duty, as I have 
in this respect" 

This serious conversation made the children all a 
httle grave, and Harry and Douglas were much struck 
with the agreement between Mr Percy's solemn warn- 
ing and their conversation with Mr Graham upon the 
same subject They had often thought of what he had 
said to them, and Douglas in particular had often felt 
alarmed at the thought that no such change had taken 
place in his heart But hitherto he had always put 
the thought away from him, repeating that he certaioly 
had no enmity to God. His father's words, enforcing 
so strongly the same doctrine, now startled him a good 
deal, and, by the blessing of God's Holy Spirit, his 
mind was somewhat enlightened as to his real condition 
in God's sight 





CHAPTER XVI. 

APPLE GATHERING. 

fiSHHlHE month of October is often a very plea- 
^^^H sant one. The oppres^ve heat of summer 
is gone, the air is bright and clear, with as 
much coolness as makes exercise of every kind a plea- 
sure. It is a busy and entertaining month in the 
country too, there is so much to be done, both in the 
garden and field Our party at Karnford enjoyed this 
October very much. They were often busy in their 
gardens, and in transplanting lose-trees and shrubs 
tip to Sunset Cottage j and they took much longer 
walks than they had been able to undertake during the 
hot weather. Mr Fere? rem^ed during the first week 
of the month, but was obliged to leave them on the 
next, promising^ however, to return at Christmas. 
One morning after Mr Perc/s departure, Harry came 
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into the dining-room and announced, in a very signifi- 
cant manner, that MTherson thought, from the ap- 
pearance of the sky, that there was going to be a great 
deal of wind, and that, therefore, all the fruit remain- 
ing on the trees ought to be gathered immediately. 

"Very well," answered Mr Graham, quietly, without 
looking up from his book. ^'I suppose MTherson 
knows that he may gather them whenever he pleases." 

" Yes, papa, most probably he does,'* answered Elea- 
nor, laughing. "But you know what Harry means by 
telling you. We have always had a holiday on the 
apple-gathering day, in order that we might help, and 
I am sure that you cannot intend to refuse us one this 
year, when Alice and Douglas are here.* 

Mr Graham smiled good-humouredly as he replied, 
**That he should not like to deprive them of their 
amusement as they had been looking forward to it 
They might help ^Therson if he chose to allow them 
to do so. But," he continued, " this must be your last 
holiday. We have permitted you to be very idle this 
summer, but you must now begin to study hard again ; 
and you must prove to us that you have not been 
spoiled by the amusements provided for you. Manama 
and I will take advantage of your holiday to go to 

M for some new books, and we shall begin r^;ular 

ns and reading next week." 
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After breakfast the young ones all went to the orch- 
ard, where they found MTherson with two or three 
other men with large hampers and ladders, preparing 
to get down the fruit with which many of the trees were 
yet laden. 

"We will climb the trees, Allen, and shake down 
the apples, and the girls can gather them up,'' said 
Douglas, eager to begin his new occupation. 

"No, no, Douglas, that plan answered well enough 
with our small quantity of fruit, which was all consumed 
in a few days. But these are expected to keep for 
months, and we must be very careful not to bruise 
them. I am not sure that MTherson will allow us to 
do more than pick up those that are fallen, or with our 
long poles shake the branches that the men on the 
ladders cannot reach. MTherson, if we promise to be 
very careftd, will you allow us to help in gathering the 
fruit oflf the trees T 

"If you are very careful. Master Allen, but not 
otherwise. The apples are so ripe that if you set to 
work hastily, you will probably knock down two or three 
for every one you pull. I will trust you with that 
branch," he continued, pointing to one easily got at, 
and which had few side branches. Douglas sprang 
forward, and was going to climb the tree and begin at 
once, but MTherson caught hold of him, saying, — 
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"Not you yet, Master Douglas, you do not know 
how to set about it" 

" But I will climb the tree if I choose/' said Doug- 
las, very angrily, trying to break away from MTherson; 
"you have no right to prevent me, and you shall not 
hinder me.*' 

"I have just this right. Master Douglas,*' answered 
MTherson, composedly, "that my master has given me 
the charge of this orchard, and no one shall injure his 
fruit while in my charge.** 

"You are excessively impertinent to think of keep- 
ing me from doing as I please. My uncle allowed me 
to gather the fruit, and I will do it in spite of yoa Let 
me go, I say," he continued, struggling ftiriously, while 
MTherson held him firmly by the arm. 

Allen tried to reason with him, but Douglas was too 
angry to listen to reason, and finding that he could not 
free himself from MTherson's strong grasp, he turned 
round and struck him with all his force. MTherson 
did not say a word; he dropped Douglas's arm and 
walked off in the direction of the house, telling one of 
the men quietly, that he must prevent any of the young 
gentlemen from climbing the trees while he was away. 

" O Douglas !" exclaimed two or three of the chil- 
dren at once ; " you ought not to have done that — 
MTherson has gone to tell papa." 
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"He may tell whom he pleases," was the haughty 
answer; "I do not care. What right had he to dic- 
tate to mel" 

" Because this orchard is under his charge," answered 
Allen ; " and it is his duty to prevent any one from 
injuring it I am afraid papa will be very angry." 

"Allow me to run after MTherson," cried Georgie, 
" and tell him you are sony, and will do what he bids 
you/ 

"Tell MTherson that I am sorry — and say I will 
do as he bids meT answered Douglas, with increased 
haughtiness. " I shall do nothing of the kind, I assure 
you." 

The little Grahams saw that it did no good to speak 
to him, and they awaited MTherson's return in silence. 
Douglas turned away from them, and in doing so moved 
nearer the tree. One of the men stepped in front of 
it, saying, very respectfully but firmly, "You cannot 
climb this tree, sir." 

" I have not the least deske to do so," answered 
Douglas, contemptuously; "if I had, ^^«r orders should 
have no effect on me/' 

The man made no answer; and in a few minutes 
the party saw MTherson returning alone. 

"Oh, I hope that papa has gone to M i^ ex- 
claimed Allen, as he and Harry ran to meet him. 
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" We were afraid that you were going to tell papa," 
said Harry. 

'< I have sent to ask him to be so good as to come 
here," answered MTherson, in his usual quiet manner. 

The boys walked beside him for some steps with- 
out speaking; at last Allen said, hesitatingly — 

<' Do you mean to tell papa that Douglas struck yout 
We should like you very much not to tell him. We 
know that he was wrong, but he will be sorry for it 
soon; and papa will be very angry.** 

'^ I should only tell for Master Douglases own good. 
I am not at all angry with him. I should only tell 
because I thought it right to do so." 

"We know that," replied Allen; "but if you could 
at all think it right not to tell, it would make us all 
much happier. I am sure it will do Douglas as much 
good if you punish me instead of him. I wiU not 
gather apples all day; and when Douglas gets out of 
his passion and finds that he has deprived me of that 
pleasure, it will do him as much good as if papa 
punishes him." 

"You are a very kind boy," replied MTherson. 
" But I did not intend to tell my master about the 
blow. I am quite sture that Douglas is suffidendy 
punished for it already; his pride wiU be so much 
hurt by his doing such an undignified thing. The 
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reason why I quitted my hold of him as soon as he 
struck me, and not before, was, because I knew very 
well that the regret he would feel for having done it, 
would sober him, and that I might leave him without 
any fear of his doing mischief. But there is my mas- 
ter," he continued, pointing to Mr Graham, whom they 
could see crossing the part of the park that lay 
between the garden and orchard. MTherson walked 
leisurely towards the spot where Douglas was standing 
leaning against the tree. He looked very sullen, but 
MTherson could see, from the way in which he avoided 
looking at him, that he was ashamed of having struck 
him. Mr Graham advanced rapidly; he had felt a 
little afraid that some accident had happened when he 
got MTherson's message. 

" Did you wish to speak to me, MTherson ?" he 
askedi, after a hasty glance had assured him that all 
were safe. 

"Yes, sir," replied MTherson; "I took the liberty 
of asking you to come here in order to tell Master 
Douglas that it is your will that none of the young 
gentlemen should climb the trees or meddle with the 
fruit without my permission." 

" Certainly that is my will," answered Mr Graham, 
observing for the first time Douglas's sullen demeanotu:. 
."You ought to have understood that from my paying 
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so expressly that you might assist MTherson if ht 
pleased," 

Douglas did not speak, and Mr Graham continued, 
•< Do you understand this now) If you wish to help 
at all, you must do so entirely imder MTherson*s di- 
rections, and I desire that you will not do anything 
but what he permits you to do." 

" I will do nothing at all, then," said Douglas, very 
angrily ; " for I will certainly never submit to be under 
the orders of an impertinent, interfering fool like 
MTherson." 

" MTherson is neither impertinent nor interfering," 
replied Mr Graham. "You can do as you please 
about assisting in gathering the fruit or not Only re- 
member, that it is my positive command to you, not 
to gather a single apple until you have apologised to 
MTherson for using such language to him, and have 
also promised to follow his directions implicitly. Do 
not say anything more about it, Douglas," he added, 
seeing that Douglas was about to speak. "You are 
not in a mood to speak properly, and I cannot suffer 
you to speak disrespectfully to me. It is enough that 
you understand what I desire you to do." 

Mr Graham then tinned to speak to the other chil- 
dren, leaving Douglas very unhappy and indignant 
He was angry with Mr Graham for speaking to him 
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in such a commanding manner before the work-people, 
and he felt inclined to answer him as haughtily as 
he had spoken to MTherson, but his uncle's calm de- 
cided tone and authoritative manner overawed him, 
and he remained silent 

After Mr Graham went away, MTherson told Allen 
that he might try the branch he had pointed out, 
cautioning him to avoid, as much as possible, pulling 
the side branches towards him, as that was apt to 
shake oflf the apples. He watched him for a few 
minutes, and then, being satisfied with his careful man- 
ner of proceeding, he left him to set Harry to work. 
Georgie was always so prudent and steady that he pro- 
moted him too, to the honoimible task of climbing the 
trees. The girls and Lewis had ample employment, 
going about among the trees, receiving the apples as 
they were pulled, and canying them to the hampers, 
and picking up what the gatherers allowed to fall, or 
what had been shaken down by the wind. 

All were soon busy. Douglas, the only idle and 
discontented person, remained standing leaning against 
the tree, just as his uncle had left him. Every angry 
and proud feeling of his heart was busy within him, 
as he stood there gazing upon the merry group ; excit- 
ing himself to greater indignation, by dwelling upon 
and exaggerating all the injuries he had received ; and 
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looking upon himself as a sort of victim whom every 
one was leagued against Mr Graham was harsh and 
unjust, MTherson impertinent, and his cousins and 
Alice were very unkind to enjoy themselves so much 
while he was unhappy; they ought not, he thought, 
to be so friendly with MTherson, when he had be- 
haved so ill to him. He tried to despise their amuse- 
ment too, and to persuade himself that he had no frish 
to join them, and that it was a stupid way of spending 
a holiday. But in this attempt he did not succeed; 
for there is always something very captivating to young 
people in a busy, bustling scene like that before him ; 
and in spite of his endeavours to repress it, he could 
not help wishing to take part in it Once the thought 
came into his mind, whether it would not be a good 
plan to make the requisite apology, and so be able 
to enjoy himself. But he rejected this thought with 
disdain; and in order to put himself out of the way 
of being tempted to such a humiliating act, he walked 
out of the orchard altogether. 

The other children, in the meantime, pursued their 
occupations very cheerily, until twelve o'clock, when 
MTherson advised them to rest for a littie while. It 
was a warmer day than we generally have in October, 
— the white fleecy douds, which MTherson said be- 
tokened wind, being too light to have much effect in 
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softening the brightness or heat of the sun. Allen and 
Georgie went to the house to get bread and milk for 
luncheon, and they found seats from which they could 
see the men still hard at work. 

"Where is Douglas T asked Harry. 

One of the girls answered that she had seen him 
go away in the direction of their gardens about an 
hour before. 

** I wish very much that he had not been so angry," 
said Allen. " We ought to have told him that MTher- 
son always takes charge in this business, and that we 
are all under his orders." 

" I think it was a pity that MTherson spoke so 
dictatorially to him at first," remarked Eleanor. " It 
is provoking to be stopped in such a cool way, when 
you are eager to begin work." 

"Yes," replied Harry ; " and then Douglas got angry, 
because he thought that MTherson had no right to 
dictate to him." 

" MTherson told me," answered Allen, " that he was 
sorry that he had not spoken more pleasantly ; but he 
spoke hastily because Douglas was in such a hurry to 
begin, that he would not wait to hear what he was 
to do." 

"Well, we caimot help it now," said Marion; "but 
I wish very much that we could get Douglas into good- 
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humour again. I think one of us girls might go after 
him, and try to persuade him to do as papa desired 
him." 

Marion looked at Alice as she spoke ; and Alice her- 
self felt conscious that she was the proper person to go^ 
But she was afraid that Douglas might be angry with 
her too : she did not know what to say to him, or how 
to persuade him. In short, dearly as she loved her 
brother, and earnestly as she wished to see him among 
them again, she could not resolve to make the exer- 
tion that was necessary to overcome her timidity, and 
her dislike to any disagreeable task. As she did not 
speak, therefore, Eleanor, after a moment's thought, 
said that she would go ; and rising immediately, she 
went out of the orchard towards their garden. 

" That is so like Eleanor," exclaimed Allen; "she 
is always so ready to do anything. You and Alice, 
Marion, say so and so ought to be done, but Eleanor 
is almost always the one to do it" 

Marion answered a little angrily, that she could some- 
times act as well as Eleanor. 

" Oh yes," replied Allen, " you can; but what I 

mean is, when a disagreeable task is proposed, you and 

Alice only think of how to excuse yourselves from it, 

while Eleanor, seeing that some one must perform it, 

k sets about it at once/' 
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Marion was going to defend herself still more an- 
grily, but was prevented by a frank confession from 
Alice that, In her own case at least, Allen's accusation 
was correct 

" I am often sorry afterwards," she added ; " but 
at the time the task seems so difficult, that I cannot 
make up my mind to do if' 

"That brings us back," remarked Harry, "to what 
mamma so often says of both you and me; that we 
think too much of the difficulty of performing our duty, 
and not enough of the simple right or wrong." 

Eleanor, in the meantime, had gone down the river 
towards their garden. She crossed by the stone bridge 
which was always called Maggie's Bridge, went up the 
bank, and entered by the upper gate. From the middle 
of the highest walk she could see every part of their 
own garden, and a good part of the lawn on the other 
side ; but Douglas was not in sight She saw, however, 
that the little gate at the bottom of the garden was 
open, and this made her feel pretty sture that Douglas 
had been there ; for she remembered distinctly that she 
and Alice had turned back in the morning to shut this 
gate, as they were afraid of the dogs getting in. She 
supposed that Douglas had come in by this little gate, 
and had gone out at the top of the garden, so that 
she would most probably find him in one of the walks 
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up the hill. But as she went down the middle walk 
to shut the gate, a slight circumstance made her change 
her opinion. The ground on each side of this walk 
was laid out in vegetables, with broad flower-borders 
next the walk, and in order to separate the flowers 
from the vegetables, the children had, two summers be- 
fore, made a light paling round the vegetables, and 
trained creeping roses and honeysuckles upon it This 
made a very pretty screen in summer when the flowers 
were in beauty, and the vacant spaces over which the 
roses had not yet spread, the children covered with 
sweet peas and Indian cresses. The young gardeners 
were very proud of this fence, and took great delight 
in training and cutting their roses, and keeping it 
always in good order. But on this morning, £leanor 
and Alice had found that one long truant branch (^ 
an Ayrshire rose-tree had got loosened from its sup- 
port, and was lying across the gravel-walk. It was 
this that made Eleanor so careful to shut the gate, for 
they had not time to fasten it up; and there was a 
beautiful bunch of roses (late as it was) on the branch, 
which they were anxious to preserve from their friend 
Mussie's destructive paws. Now Eleanor foimd her 
bunch of roses trampled into the gravel, and part of 
the branch broken ofll As she stooped sorrowfully to 
lift it up, she guessed that Douglas, in his angry hast^ 
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not seeing the branch, it had caught his foot as he 
walked over it, and that he had broken it in his 
impatience at being checked. She saw that he had 
stepped into the border to free himself from it; and 
looking at his foot-print, she saw that he had gone 
dowuy not upy the garden. He must have gone down 
the walk by the river-side, and she tried to console her- 
self for the destruction of her roses by the reflection 
that, if it had not been for them, she might have wan- 
dered up the hin all the afternoon without finding him. 

Soon after leaving the gate of their garden, she saw 
Mussie in one of the wood-walks above her, hunting 
for rabbits. She knew that he had left the orchard 
with Douglas, and she immediately began to climb 
the bank in hopes of at last succeeding in her search. 
Nor was she disappointed. A little farther along the 
walk she saw Douglas^lying beside the trunk of a fallen 
tree. He took no notice of her as she came up \ but 
after she had seated herself on the tree, he asked her 
sullenly what she wanted. 

** I want you to come back with me to the orchard 
Douglas; we miss you very much." 

"I will not," replied Douglas in a sulky tone; "you 
can just go back again, if that is all you want" 

" I will not go back," said Eleanor. " If you wiU 
not go with me, I will stay with you." 
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** I do not want you,** he replied; "and as jovl have 
managed to be happy so long without me^ you can go 
back and forget me again." 

Eleanor looked at him for a moment, and then said 
with a half smile, " O Douglas, are you angry because 
we went on gathering the apples without youf We 
did not foiget you, only we did not like to try to 
persuade you then, because you were so angry.** 

"I had a good right to be angry," said Douglas^ 
haughtily; '' and I am angry stilL So you may go 
back^ for you will not be able to persuade me now, 
any more than you could have done then.'* 

Poor Eleanor saw that she had not taken the right 
means of soothing Douglas; and she was considenng 
what she ought to say or do next, when an angiy 
bark from Mussie, and the sound of a man's foot- 
steps, interrupted her meditations. 

" Frank Herbert ! '* she exclaimed, eagerly starting 
up as he appeared. 

Douglas also rose; while Mussie used every means 
in his power to show that he had not forgotten him, 
although Frank had been away from home ever since 
he was found. 

"How did you come here? where did you come 
from ? We thought you were not to be back until the 
end of the month,'' exclaimed Eleanor, 
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Frank, with a good-humoured smile, answered all 
her questions. He had returned sooner than he had 

« 

expected, because he had some expectation of going 
soon to sea again. He had arrived at his father's 
house the night before, had been a long walk through 
the woods, and was now on his way to Kamford. 

"But," he asked in turn, "why are you two here 
alone r' 

Eleanor replied, with some confusion, that the others 
were in the orchard gathering apples. 

"And do you not like that occupation tool" he 
asked, looking keenly at her and Douglas. "I re- 
member I used to delight in it." 

Neither answered. 

"Come," said he, frankly, "I see there is some- 
thing wrong here. I should like much to know what 
it is ; but if you would rather not tell me, I will ask 
you no more questions." 

Eleanor looked at Douglas. Douglas hesitated, and 
then said, half sullenly, " You may tell Frank if you 
like, Eleanor; I am not at all ashamed." 

Frank strongly suspected that Douglas was deceiving 
himself, and that he did really feel ashamed, but he 
did not say so; he merely remarked, as he seated 
himself on the tree, that he would not be sorry to sit 
down, as he was rather tired. 
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*- Xcv, kt OS bare m £ur tnal," he contmiied, 

ir^T-^g. *"! im tiie judge; jooy EkMi^^as, I stqypose, 
accsBcd; and Eleanor, the accuser." 

Ejciaor gx¥e a tcij &ir account of the whole mat- 
ter. TtfriVr hhmhig nor nfoising Douglas too much. 
Sbe siSc. candidh-, that MTheisoii had q>okai mofc 
hisclT thin he voold have done if he had not been 
b;i5T; zni th.1? Djoglas did not know that it was 
ilvsTs the role in die api^egatbedngs &r all to obey 
M'PhersoiL This moderate way of stating the matter 
cii DoQ^is good, in so £ir as it removed fiom his 
mind all die exaggerated views he had been taking 
02' ihe pioTocadon he had received, and diowed him 
his own foolish passion in a more inexcusable light 

** Now, Douglas^^ said Frank, jestingly, '^ we must 
hear your answer. Do 70a plead guilty to the 
charge!" 

*'I did strike M'Pherson, and call him impertinent 
and interfering, but he deserved it." 

** Oh, but we are not trying MTherson*s cause just 
now, but yours." 

*' But you cannot try my cause;, as you call it, with- 
out knowing the provocation I received.** 

" I beg your pardon, Douglas. We have first to 
prove that the offence has been committed; secondly, 
the criminalit}' of it in law; and then the provocatkm 
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received may be used as a plea for the mitigation 
erf the sentence." 

It was difficult to resist Frank's merry, good- 
humoured manner, and though a little indignant at 
the terms offence, criminality, and sentence, Douglas 
forced himself to take it as a joke. 

"You plead guilty tp the charge of having struck 
MTherson, and called him names, so that the first 
point requires no argument As to the second, I 
think you will scarcely venture to assert that you have 
a right to strike a man, or call him names whenever 
you please. If you have no such right, it must be 
wrong to do so. Thus we have proved that you have 
committed a crime; the only point unsettled, is the 
extenuating circumstances connected with your offence. 
You plead that you were first offended against Now, 
did you strike MTherson to prevent him from injur- 
ing you, or to punish him for having done so?** 

Douglas hesitated for a moment ^ Merely because 
I was angry," he said at last 

" That is to say, you did it to punish him. But 
the law does not allow any man to take the punish- 
ment of another into his own hands." 

"What could I do?" asked Douglas. 

"You ought to have had recourse to the law to 
obtain amends for the injury you supposed had been 
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done to you. You took an illegal way of obtaining 
amends, and therefore exposed yourself to punishment 
in turn." 

Douglas was silent 

"You see," pursued Frank, laughing, "that you are 
fairly condemned. Your case is this : A man does what 
you consider an injury to you ; in order to punish him 
you commit an assault upon him ; an assault is an 
offence punishable by law ; therefore you have incurred 
the penalty the law awards. Come, Douglas," con- 
tinued Frank, more seriously, "I think you are con- 
vinced that, supposing MTherson did wrong, still you 
offended against him. Be a man then ; do boldly 
and bravely what is right, however disagreeable it may 
be ; go down at once to the orchard, walk up to 
MTherson and say, * I was wrong ; I will not do 
this again.' You imagine that you are asserting your 
dignity by refusing to acknowledge your fault, but you 
are quite mistaken. You are only acting the part of a 
petted child. Your reason is convinced that you have 
done wrong, and to rest a moment without acknow- 
ledging it, only proves that you have a want of honesty, 
or a want of courageous resolution in your character, 
perhaps both. You are unwilling to go because you 
think MTherson will suppose that you apologise only 
i)ecause you can no longer bear the punishment 61 
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being excluded from the amusement you wish to enjoy. 
Let him think so; you have nothing to do with his 
thoughts. All your concern ought to be to do what 
is just and right You have injured him, and justice 
requires that you should make reparation at once." 

"And I will," exclaimed Douglas, starting up; "come 
after me, if you please, and see." 

Well pleased, Frank and Eleanor followed him, but 
Douglas went too fast for them. He ran hastily through 
the wood, across the river, and into the orchard: he 
walked straight up to MTherson and held out his hand. 

" MTherson," he said, " I did wrong in striking you, 
and calling you names; I am sorry for it; will you 
forgive me?" 

MTherson shook his hand heartily. He frankly 
acknowledged that he had been to blame in speak- 
ing to Douglas as he did. If he had not been think- 
ing of other things, he said, he would not have caught 
hold of him in such a provoking way, but have told 
him quietly why he could not allow him to begin until 
he knew how to proceed. " But you may believe, 
Master Douglas, that I did not intend to make you 
angry." 

" I ought to have believed that from the first. You 
are always kind and considerate to us, and you were 
very generous not to tell my uncle that I struck you." 
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" Oh, you were not yourself when you did that; 
I never thought oi it again. But I hope you are 
going to help us now) We shall be much the better 
for your help." 

Douglas was much touched by the way in whidi 
MTherson said this, by the care he took not to make 
it appear as if he were granting him permission to wcnrk, 
but rather asking him to do it as a favour. He felt 
more real sorrow than before for his foolish unreasons- 
able passion, and saw more clearly the evil and child- 
ishness of his fits of anger and pride. He was par- 
ticularly careful all afternoon to follow MTheison's 
directions very exactly, and was pronounced to be a 
cautious and prudent gatherer, it being proved that 
fewer apples fell from his branches tlian from any of 
the others. 

After the young people were ready for dinner, they 
went out on the stairs at the front door to watch for 
the return of Mr and Mrs GrahanL Douglas was 
anxious for them to come home, but yet when they 
saw the carriage coming up the avenue, he hung back 
while the rest pressed forward to welcome them. When, 
however, he saw his uncle looking through the group, 
as if anxious to know where he was, and what he had 
done, he went forward to him. 

" MTherson and I are friends now, uncle,** he said, 
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colouring very much ; " and I am both sorry and much 
ashamed of having behaved so foolishly this morning." 

"I am glad to hear it, Douglas," said his uncle, 
kindly ; " but, my dear boy, I hope you are aware that 
your impatience and pride are not merely foolish, but 
positively sinfid in God's sight Do not forget this, 
for Satan's surest means of leading us into sin, are to 
persuade us to look upon our faults as mere foUies, 
and to make us forget that every transgression of God's 
law, however small, is an act of rebellion against His 
sovereign authority, and therefore a grievous sin. 

Douglas listened to Mr Graham with a humility and 
submission which gave his uncle the pleasing assurance 
that his heart was really softened, and his pride sub- 
dued. He gave him also, of his own accord, a full and 
fair statement of the whole transaction, and acknow- 
ledged that it was more the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing Frank that had at first subdued his suUenness, 
than any conviction that he was in the wrong. He 
told, also, how it was almost altogether pride that had 
made him resolve to ask MTherson's pardon, because 
Frank proved to him that it was mean and childish 
to be afraid to do so ; and that it was not till MTherson 
had softened his heart by his kindness and generosity, 
that he felt real sorrow for his offence against him. 

"I did feel sorrow before, uncle, but it was sor 

z 
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row on my own account ; I was vexed that I had put 
myself in the wrong, and shown myself so foolish." 

" But did you not all the time feel conscious that 
you had done wrong 1" 

" Far in, in my heart, there was a little conscious- 

••■ 

ness, but I always shut it up, and would not suffer it 
to come out, or to speak." 

"Well, Douglas, I have great hopes that, with God's 
help, you will be able to overcome this fiery, proud 
temper, because I see that, when once the fit is over, 
you have courage to look back and expose all the 
lurking evil in your heart. One word of warning; 
after a storm like to-day's, there is something danger- 
ous in the pleasant calm that follows. We are kind, 
because you have been unhappy, and because you 
have done right in the end ; you are well pleased with 
yourself, because you have been victorious in a hard 
struggle with your evil passions; and the agreeable 
contrast all this presents to your unhappy state in the 
morning, makes you feel happier than you were before 
you did wrong. Now, there is a danger of your for- 
getting, in the enjoyment of this peace and happiness, 
that you have really sinned against God. Remem- 
ber that you have done so, that your sin is recorded 
against you, and that no performance of what is only 
your duty can blot it out firom that awful book of 
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God's remembrance; nothing can do it but the blood 
of Christ." 

No more passed between them, but Douglas felt 
the truth of what his uncle had said, when he saw how 
kind every one was to him, and felt how soothing their 
kindness was. 

When the children went into the drawing-room, after 
their lessons were finished, they found Mr and Mrs 
Graham looking over a large coUection of books they 
had brought from M . 

"New music, mamma," cried Eleanor, as her quick 
eye caught sight of a roll of music. 

" Yes, Eleanor, and I have done more than buy you 

new music to-day. I have engaged Mr B ^ the 

music-master at M ^ to come out twice a week 

to give lessons to you three girls." 

Eleanor and Marion were delighted at this informa- 
tion, for they had both great talent for music; but 
Alice sighed as she remarked that when they had a 
master they would have to practise for a longer time 
than they now did; and she told her uncle that he 
must shorten their other lessons. 

" On the contrary, Alice," replied Mr Graham, smil- 
ing> " I have determined to grant the request you all 
made some time ago, to begin to learn German, and 
I have btx>ught out books for the purpose." 
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Alice sighed more deeply stilL 

"You may trust your uncle not to give you more 
than you can accomplish/' said Mrs Graham. 

"I know that, aunt, but still," she hesitated; 

<'I do not like to have so much to do every day; 
it seems like a heavy load upon me, in the morning 
to awake and think how much must be done before 
night." 

" Well, Alice," exclaimed Marion, ** I think it is 
delightful to have a great deal to do, and to think 
that you must be active and diligent every hour of the 
day, in order to accomplish it alL" 

" I am afraid, Marion," said Mrs Graham, "that you 
sometimes stop short at the thinking about it" 

Marion coloured, even to tears, as she said, quickly, 
" I do not like to hear you say that, mamma. Every 
one seems to think that I am alwa3rs talking and never 
acting." 

" I did not intend to vex you $0 much, my little 
Marion ; but quick and active as you imagine your- 
self to be, Alice often accomplishes more than you 
do. You like, as you say, to think about being busy, 
but when the time for business comes, you are often 
idle and inattentive. I believe you are often thinking 
of the pleasure there is in being active, while you are 
sitting for an houi o\eT ^ \a&lL ^ou could learn in a 
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quarter of the time, if you gave your whole mind 
to it'' 

Marion did not reply, but her countenance showed 
tiiat she was only half satisfied as to the correctness 
of this charge. Mrs Graham resolved to recur to it 
at another time, as this was a defect in Marion's cha- 
racter that seemed to be increasing. 

" My dear Alice," said Mr Graham, " I should be 
very sorry to lay such a heavy load upon you as you 
describe; but I think if you begin steadily, every 
morning, to lift the first stone of yoiu* biurden, you 
will find that you can easily accomplish the raising of 
them all before night If you cannot do so, you may 
depend upon it I shall not ask you to pursue the 
German. It is of no consequence when you learn it, 
it is of little consequence whether you ever learn it 
at all; but it is of the greatest consequence that you 
should acquire activity of mind, and overcome your 
indolence." 

'^I should like to learn it, uncle, only I am afraid 
it will be very difficult" 

*'Do you know, Alice," said her uncle, as he put 
his arm round her, and drew her towards him ; " I am 
sometimes afraid that I shall lose my temper and 
patience with you, if you do not exert yourself a little 
more." 
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Alice looked smiliDgly up in his face as she replied, 
" I am not at all afraid, uncle ; you never lose your 
temper." 

" Oh, but / am much afhiid, Alice. It provokes me 
to hear a young girl like you say you fear it will be 
very difficult Why, young people ought to rejoice in 
meeting difficulties; and instead of shrinking from 
them, they should, like the knights of old, buckle on 
their armour, and spring forward to meet them with 
a cheerful heart and determined wilL I intend you 
all to be very busy this winter, and I warn my three 
idle ones," nodding smilingly to Marion and Hany, 
" that I will not answer for my patience standing ou^ 
if they try it too much." 

"Marion and Harry are idlers," said Mrs Graham; 
"but Alice is a sleeper, I think." 

" Yes, they do not take any pains, except when they 
please; but Alice dislikes exertion of every kind 
Marion and Harry would not sit still and dream, as 
she does. They are like the boy who wished to be a 
sunbeam, that he might have nothing to do all day 
but to dance up and down in the air, and dart out 
and into dark holes and comers." 

"O papa, tell us about him." 

" It is a long story, Eleanor, and I am not sure 
that I remembei it" 
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" Oh yes, papa, you will remember it ; and the longer 
the better, you know." 

" Get your work, then, girls ; and if you will bring 
me the pretty little drawing you made of the mill last 
week, Eleanor, I will mount it for you, that you may 
give it to your uncle," said Mrs Graham. 

The boys were busy with some nets which were 
intended to be ready before next summer for their 
small cherry-tree, and so all had some occupation, 
while Mr Graham told them the following story: — 

Gerard was a quick, clever boy, but very idle. He 
was not lazy or indolent, like some little girls; for 
in his amusements, or in pursuits that pleased him, he 
spared no pains, and thought no exertion too great to 
attain his object But, at his studies, or when obliged 
to do anything he disliked, he thought everything a 
trouble, grumbled over every little difficulty, and, in 
short, was in great danger, with all his cleverness and 
sense, of becoming a useless, idle, selfish being. One 
bright day, early in summer, when all the leaves were 
in their richest, freshest dress, this young idler wan- 
dered out alone into a field, and lay down to enjoy, 
in the perfect luxury of doing nothing, the beautiful 
sights and sounds around him. He lay for some time, 
thinking how disagreeable it was to have difficult lessons 
to learn, or to be forced to exert himself and make 
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himself of use to others. And as he watched the bright 
particles that appear to float up and down in the air on 
a warm day, he exclaimed, " Oh, how I should like to 
be a simbeam, to have nothing to do but to dance up 
and down in the air, glide out and in to dark shady 
nooks, and float on the surface of cool waters." While 
thinking of this, lying comfortably on a soft bed of 
moss, his eyes gradually began to close, his thoughts 
became confused ; he fell asleep. He slept and dream- 
ed. He dreamed that as he lay there, a lovely fairy 
came flying towards him, and lighted on the turf beside 
him. She was clothed in a golden coloured robe, so 
dazzlingly bright that he could scarcely look at her. 
She stood beside him, and looked at him with a coun< 
tenance that expressed both pity and contempt "Fool- 
ish boy!" she said, "so you wish to be a sunbeam, 
in order that you may have nothing to do but to enjoy 
yourself; and you know not that there does not breathe 
on earth a more miserable wretch than he who has 
none to please or to serve, who lives for himself alone. 
But, come with me and learn if the sunbeams have 
nothing to do but to enjoy themselves." As she spoke 
she raised her light wings, and rose easily and grace- 
fully into the air. Gerard found that he had wings too, 
and he followed her through the sky for many an hour, 
nntil the sun had gotveXo \mTt.^tand the stars shone 
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out Still on flew the fairy through the dark night, 
and on flew Gerard after her, until they arrived at the 
Castle of the Sun, the great lord of the day. 

The sun was not yet out of his bed, but there was 
a bustle and a movement among all the inhabitants oi 
his castle, and all his servants ; Gerard's friends, the 
sunbeams, seemed to be preparing for some great work. 

" What nonsense, uncle," cried Douglas ; " the sun 
does not go to bed, he only" 

"I know, my dear Douglas," said his uncle very 
quietly, "that the sun does not go to sleep, and I 
rather suspect that the author knew this also. But 
I suppose he did not think that the history of a dream 
required philosophical accuracy. And, indeed, I wonder 
that a gentleman of your remarkable penetration and 
knowledge did not as well object to sunbeams being 
represented as living and rational creatures." 

Douglas blushed, and looked half offended. 

"I beg your pardon, Douglas, for laughing at you, 
but I think it was a little superfluous to tell us that the 
sun does not go to bed, and that he disappears in one 
place only to shine in another. And I suspect you de- 
sired more to show us your own knowledge than to 
give us information, as you could not suppose we re- 
quired it But to continue my story," — 
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Although the sun was not yet up, some of his ser- 
vants had akeady gone forth on the business of the 
day — not clothed indeed in their dazzling golden attire, 
but in invisible robes, and their path only manifest by 
the faint but ever-increasing light which they shed 
around them as they proceeded on their way. But 
when the great lord of the day arose from his couch, 
then began the labours of his innumerable attendants. 

Gerard felt that he had the power of accompany- 
ing any of the bright bands that he chose, and he was 
soon darting through the air with a company of busy 
dew-gatherers. 

They alighted on a field of wheat, and began to 
occupy themselves in warming its tender shoots, chil- 
led by the night-air, and in conve)ring up to their 
home in the sky the dew-drops that lay heavy on 
the young leaves. The dew-drops sparkled joyously 
as their friends the sunbeams stooped down to kiss 
them and to carry them away, for they knew that their 
task was done, and they were glad to return to the 
bright skies, to rest there until again sent down in dew 
or rain to fertilise and refresh the earth. Some of them 
were, however, lying fast asleep, deep down in the 
heart of the plants, and the sunbeams had to seek 
them out diligently and awaken them, knowing that to 
permit them to sleep there too long would injure the 
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tender flowet, which had not yet ventured forth from 
the shelter of its guardian leaves. 

"We are of use," cried these busy dew-gatherers 
to Gerard. " We are gay and happy, because we are 
fulfilling the task appointed for us, and are nursing 
into health and fruitfulness this plant, so necessary to 
man.*' 

Some of the dew-gatherers, too, were busy in the 
garden, and Gerard observed how all things seemed 
to rejoice in their presence. The dark violet lifted 
its drooping head, and gave forth its sweetest odours 
when they touched it; the pretty primrose opened its 
leaves and looked up with joy in its glad eye at their 
approach; while the birds sung gaily on every bush 
and tree. 

" We are of use," they too cried. " See how the 
sight of us fills all things with joy. We are gay and 
happy, because we are contributing to the happiness 
of others." 

And now Gerard went to join some who were di- 
recting their flight to a wood. They had great diffi- 
culty in making their way through the thick foliage, 
but they persevered, — climbing over one leaf, darting 
under another, and taking advantage of every chance 
opening which the light breeze afforded them, until 
they shone brightly on the grass beneath. And oh I 
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how much beauty did they shed around them — on 
the velvet turf, on the rich brown moss, on the very 
green leaves which had tried to impede their progress ! 
And Gerard saw innumerable tribes of insects stealing 
out of their nests, some to dance merrily with the sun 
beams, others to creep up and down the trunks of the 
trees; and he heard the busy, happy murmur that 
followed on their path wherever they went And 
while he watched, he saw a young girl coming slowly 
through the wood. There was a shade of anxiety 
and sorrow upon her brow, and a weight of care 
upon her heart Many vexations and troubles had 
conspired to depress her, and she had gone out that 
morning feeling as if nothing could help her, or re- 
move her sadness. But now, as she sauntered along, 
she remarked half unconsciously the gay sunbeams 
that were busy around her. She saw them darting 
into shady nooks, and lighting all in them up into life 
and beauty; she saw the gray moss on the trees turn 
into silver at their touch. She saw the butterflies 
dance as if giddy with joy, because the sun shone 
upon them; and as she gazed she remembered the 
word, " If God so clothe the grass of the field, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith 1" 
And she thought, "If God forgets not to send His 
to warm, refi*esh, and beautify all these things, how 
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can I fear that He shall forget me, or refuse to help 
mel" And her brow greW lighter, and she raised her 
heart to heaven, and prayed for faith to cast all her 
care upon Him who cared for her. As she passed on 
calm and peaceful, the sunbeams looked at Gerard 
and cried, " We are of use, and we are gay and 
happy, because we are fulfilling our appointed task, 
and are leading the hearts of the sorrowful to rest 
upon their GodT 

Now, Gerard took a long flight across land and 
ocean. Much did he see by the way of the faithful 
sunbeam's work — more than I have time to telL But 
when they were crossing a country where oppression 
and violence reigned, he glided, with one gentle, soli- 
tary ray, into a deep, dark dungeon, where was one 
who had been there for many, many years; detained 
by injustice and cruelty, because he was resolute to 
serve God as God's Spirit and Word taught him to 
do, and not after the dictates of man. The sunbeam 
glided in, shed for a moment a stream of golden 
light upon the dark, damp walls of his dungeon, and 
then fled away. But it had done its part ere it went. 
When first the captive saw it, it sent a thrill ot 
anguish to his heart, as it reminded him of the bright 
sunshine he was never again to see, of the free fresh 
air he was never again to breathe, and pictured to his 
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memory all the happy days of the past, all the dear 
ones whom he was never again to behold But this 
anguish was but for a moment — soon there returned 
that calm, peaceful waiting upon God; that patient 
submission to His will that had been his support and 
consolation through the long years of solitude and 
misery. And Gerard heard him say, "Yes, go gay 
sunbeam, this is no place for you. Return to the 
bright hill-side — return to shine on free waters, to re- 
ioice the hearts of free men. You have told me your 
tale, and you may go. You told me of earthly joy 
and happiness that shall never again be mine ; but you 
told me also of a home that is prepared for me where 
sorrow cannot come, and you have shed into my heart 
a ray of peace far brighter and more lasting than the 
light you cast on that dark wall T' The sunbeam 
looked at Gerard, and whispered, " I too am of use ; 
my joy lies in fulfilling the work for which I am 
sent" 

The next band led him to a rocky sea-shore, and 
oh! how gaily and beautifully did they sport with the 
waves, as they rolled in upon the sand, or dashed 
against the rocks. Now lighting up their white heads, 
and making them brighter than the eye could well 
bear to look at, now catching the light spray, and tum- 
^ ing it into sparW\itvg d\d.mowds and pearls, and now 
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creating a thousand fairy rainbows, which shone for a 
moment, and died away only to shine again. Gerard 
was wiser now, and he knew that even in conferring 
beauty upon inanimate things, the sunbeams were ful- 
filling their appointed task; but he did not know until 
they pointed it out to him, all the good they were 
doing here. For on that rocky beach there stood a 
gay party, who had come to see the beautiful mixture 
of rock and ocean. Their eyes sparkled with plea- 
sure as they beheld the brightness and splendour of 
the sunshine on the water ; and many were their light- 
hearted joyous exclamations of delight But there 
was one among them whose heart swelled, as she 
marked the glorious sight with feelings too deep for 
utterance. She was one whom God's Spirit had shone 
upon, and led to seek a Saviour, the Sun of righteous- 
ness. And as she saw the bright colours that the 
waves gave back to the sun, she felt that they re- 
proached her for remissness, in rendering back to her 
Saviour the light with which He had blessed her. 
And she resolved, in that Saviour's strength, to shine 
before men as these waves did; and by patience? 
meekness, gentleness, and love, to repay her God for 
what He had done for her; to seek to refresh and 
comfort the hearts of those He loved ; and to endea- 
vour, by the beauty of her life and conversation, to 
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lead those, who as yet knew Him not, to seek after 
Him. 

"We too are of use," cried the sunbeams; "and 
are happy, far happier than an idle, selfish being like 
you can understand, in thus fulfilling our duty, and 
helping to. stir up God's own people to serve Him 
better." 

The sun was by this time getting low in the hea- 
vens, and it was with a softer light and a gentler 
step that the sunbeams moved on their various er- 
rands. One small party went with Gerard to the win- 
dow of a chamber, in which lay a young boy in a deep 
sleep. His body was wasted with fever, his strength 
was gone, and all day he had tossed about in his bed, 
unable to sleep from pain and weariness. At length 
he slept, deeply, quietly ; and his poor mother, as she 
watched him, blessed the God who had, in His kind, 
tender care, sent such a sweet sleep, which she fancied 
would be the precursor of renewed hedth and strength. 
But while he slept, a sunbeam stole softly into the 
darkened room, and shone fiill on the face of the 
sleeper. The mother rose hastily to shut it out, but the 
boy awoke. Pie looked up and smiled. " Do not shut 
out the sun, mother," he said, in a quiet, calm voice. 
"It has done a great service to you and to me. It 
hzB awakened me out of a sleep so deep, that had I not 
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wakened now, I never had wakened on earth again. 
And I would not willingly leave thee, my own, my 
tender mother, without telling thee how bright and 
beautiful that home is to which I am going. There is 
no sun there, for the Lamb is the light thereof; and 
oh I joy beyond all telling, not only shall I see that 
Lamb who died for me, but I shall at last be able to 
love Him. Often has my heart danced with joy in 
the brightness and warmth of the sun ; and when I 
am gone, mother dear, you must look at its rays with 
joy and thankfulness, and remember that I am where 
its light is as darkness in comparison of the glory that 
is around the throne. Good-bye, mother darling, the 
sun and I are going to rest together." And as he 
spoke his eyes closed, his breath grew short, and, with- 
out a struggle, his spirit went home, and his weary 
pained body entered into rest And the mother's heart 
was enabled to rejoice that so peacefully and sweetly 
her darling had left her. 

Gerard awoke with the tear of pity in his eye, and 
he arose and went home a wiser, a more unselfish boy, 
for the words of the sunbeams rung in his ears — " We 
are gay and happy, because we are fulfilling the task 
given us to do, and are working good for others." He 
felt that tliough he was but a young, weak child, yet he 
had a task given him to perform ; that there were means 
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of doing good in his power. He remembered^ that if 
he could do nothing else^ he could at least cheer the 
hearts of his parents by diligent, faithful attention to his 
studies, by prompt cheerful obedience to their com- 
mands, and by anxious efforts to save them trouble. 
Nor did the good effect of his dream ever pass away. 
In spite of his good resolutions, Gerard often found 
himself relapsing into his old habits of idleness; but a 
glance at the sunbeams, on their various errands to 
fertilise and beautify the earth, was, in general, suffi- 
cient to excite him to renewed exertions. 

" And now, ladies and gentlemen, I think I deserve 
great credit for remembering so well a story that I 
have not read for, I am sure, fifteen years." 

" I like it very much, papa," said Harry. " I like 
that kind of story, one remembers it so well Do not 
you like it, mammal" 

"Yes, Harry, I think it is a good little fable, and 
it teaches us a good many lessons in a very pleasant 
way." 

" I like the description of the sunbeams searching out 
and awakening the sleepy dew-drops in the heart of 
the young plants," said Alice ; " and about them peep- 
ing in behind the gray moss to rouse the merry insects 
out of their nests." 

*^ But I wish, papa" said Eleanor, " that the story 
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had told us more about the different people, how the 
rainbow girl got on, and how the mother recovered 
after the loss of her boy. I wanted to know if she had 
any more children, and if her husband were alive." 

" Oh, you are very unreasonable, Eleanor," replied 
Mr Graham, laughing. ''It was not at all the inten- 
tion of the author to give us a history of these people. 
He leaves that to the imagination of the reader." 

** But I do not like to have it left to my imagina- 
tion. I should like to hear all about it" 

" You may, if you please, en^ct the rainbow girl, 
as you call her, Eleanor," said Mrs Graham. " Form 
her resolution, and see how you succeed in keeping it." 

"Do not you think, mamma," asked Marion, "that 
Miss Grey is a good deal like her?" 

**I think Eleanor is like her already," said Doug- 
las, "she is so cheerful and kind." 

Mrs Graham glanced smihngly at Eleanor, and Elea- 
nor blushed as she said — 

" I know what you mean, mamma. I have not for- 
gotten what you said to me about its being wrong 
to allow myself to laugh at people and turn them into 
ridicule. You mean that I must watch against this if I 
wish to be like the rainbow girl." 

"Yes, Eleanor, I intended to remind you that this 
bad habit, if not checked, will greatly impair that use- 
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fulness that God has intended you for, in giving yoa 
the natural gaiety and kindlineas which Douglas admires 
so much," 

"And you told us pretty plainly, papa, v4iat part 
of the lesson you meant for Hairy and me," SEud 
Marion, smiling, 

" That is the principal lesson of the story," replied 
Mr Graham. " But another one which comes out more 
indirectly is, to teach us to see God's hand and His 
kindness in those lesser beauties of nature. In the 
bright gilding of a cloud, in the sparkle of sunshine 
on the waters, or in a dew-drop on a blade of gcass. 
We ought to observe these things, and to feel gratefiil 
for them; and besides its being our duty to do so, 
it is true wisdom. The man who has learned to mark 
and enjoy such things as these has objects of pleasure 
and admiration by his side every day and hour." 





CHAPTER XVIL 



SNOW. 




OW cold, how very cold it is," exclaimed 
Eleanor, one day towards the end of 
October, as they were setting out on a 
long walk. " Who will try a race with me to warm 
my feet 1" 

Georgie accepted her challenge, and they started 
oflf on a merry race across the lawn in the direction 
of the stable-yard. When the others overtook them, 
they found them arguing with MTherson about the 
probability of there being a snow-storm. MTherson 
thought that it was too early in the year for a regu- 
lar storm, and also that the clouds had gathered too 
quickly. They might have a shower, he said, but 
that would be alL He was wrong. The next day 
Alice was aroused by one of the boys coming into 
her room very early in the morning, bidding her rise 
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immediately and come out, for that there had been a 
very heavy fall of snow during the night, and they 
were going to have such fim making a snow-man, and 
pelting one another with snow-balls. 

Before she was dressed, Eleanor and Marion came 
for her in the greatest glee. Everything was exactly 
as they would have wished. It was a Saturday; the 
snow had fallen so softly that the trees were in their 
greatest beauty with their snow covering; and it was 
a fine, bright frosty morning. Alice, who had never 
seen snow before, except in London, was quite en- 
chanted with the beauty of the lawn in its winter 
dress, and the animated description the girls gave of 
the pleasures of a snow-storm, made her as eager as 
they were to get ready to go out She would not 
allow them to wait for her, but promised to join 
them at the stable-yard as soon as she had finished 
her morning reading. 

Now Alice had no idea of the condition of un- 
trodden snow. The girls had spoken of the intense 
frost, and she had imagined that the snow would be 
quite hard and compact, and that she would be able 
to walk on it with great comfort in her usual walking 
shoes. She went out by the back-door, and found 
the court well trodden, and the snow there as hard as 
could desire •, tut ^\i^ti ^^ V-aA -passed through 
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the gate and proceeded down the back avenue, she 
soon found out her mistake, — her feet sunk over the 
shoes in the snow, and were quite wet before she had 
gone five steps. Poor Alice thought that if this was 
the comfort of snow in the country, she would much 
rather be without it altogether; and she felt much in- 
clined to return home. A merry peel of laughter 
from the stable-yard reaching her ear, however, made 
her resolve to persevere, in the vain hope that she 
would get accustomed to the discomfort of the cold 
wet snow. She tried to place her feet in the foot- 
marks that she saw along the path, but the snow was 
so light, that some was always brushed off, and 
emptied into her shoe ; and after going a few steps 
she again paused. Looking tdwards the yard, she saw 
Mrs White, the housekeeper, come out of the yard, 
and come along the path to the house. Alice waited 
for her, and as she came nearer, she saw that she, too, 
appeared to think a snow-storm a very amusing thing, 
for there was a broad smile on her good-humoured 
coimtenance. 

" Are you going up the yard. Miss Alice 1 " she 
asked. ** You will find a merry party there. It makes 
me feel like a bairn myself to see their mirth and fun." 

" I should like very much to go, but the soft ^wei 
snow makes me so uncomfortable." 
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Mrs White glanced at Alice's shoes. " No won- 
der, my dear, that your feet are wet with such shoes 
on. You ought to have strong waterproof boots like 
our young ladies.** 

^' Must I wait till they are made before I can go 
out in the snowl" asked Alice, in a melancholy 
tone. 

" Oh no," answered the good-natured housekeeper. 
^' Come back with me and I will contrive some plan 
for keeping your feet dry." 

She led her into her own room, where a cheerful, 
warm fire was burning, and made her take off her 
shoes and stockings, and rub her feet dry with a warm 
towel She then went up-stairs, and returned in a few 
minutes with dry stockings, and a pair of strong boots 
belonging to one of the boys. The boots were much 
too large for Alice, so Mrs White advised her to put 
on a pair of Harry's worsted socks above her own 
stockings, to fill up the boots and keep her feet warm. 
She then pinned up her frock for her, and put on an 
old waterproof cape of Mr Graham's, which reached 
nearly to her feet. 

" Thank you, thank you," cried Alice, laughing hear- 
tily at her own appearance. " You have managed 
very nicely, — my feet are quite warm." 
V|k Sl^^ now ran quickVy and i^^xlessly through the snow 
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and joined the others in the stable-yard She found 
a great bustle there. The snow had come so unex- 
pectedly, that no one was prepared for it; and there 
was a great deal to do in the cattle-shed, in the byre, 
and in the stables. The boys had left their snow-man 
to give what help they could in carrying messages, or 
in assisting in the hasty carpenter work that was re- 
quired to make all things ready. The children en- 
joyed the excitement and bustle, and were much 
amused at the numerous difficulties and dilemmas they 
heard of. Alice thought that the varied demands that 
were made upon her uncle's attention were a good 
trial of his patience and calmness of temper. When 
he and MTherson were busy in consultation about 
some important point, one of the men would come 
with a grave face, — 

" There are not more turnips in the house than will 
serve the cattle to-day, sir.'* 

Again, "If you please, the horses' shoes must be 
frosted ;" or, " The door of the house for the young 
horses is broken, sir." 

But Mr Graham continued to answer in the same 
quiet undisturbed tone ; and even the melancholy ques- 
tion, "What are we to do for coals, sir? — there are 
almost none in the cellar, and we cannot go for more 
through this deep snow;" could not annoy him. He 
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pointed quietly to the wood-stack, and turned again to 
his consultation with MTherson. 

"O MTherson," said Eleanor, with a wise shake 
of her heady " you should have believed me yesterday, 
when I told you that it was going to snow. If you had, 
you would have been spared all this trouble." 

" Really, Eleanor," said her papa, laughing, " you 
are too provoking. When we have so much to think 
of and to try our tempers, you ought not to triumph 
over us." 

"The boys are worse than I am, papa. They made 
Thomas so angry this morning, by their delight at the 
bustle and turmoil every one is in." 

*' Thomas has less right to complain than any one 
else," remarked Marion. "For, though some of his pet 
plants are still out in the open border, yet this deep 
snow will keep them so warm and comfortable, that 
they will not feel the frost They do not often get such 
a thick blanket so early in the year." 

" Poor Thomas ! he is more easily annoyed than most 
people," replied Mr Graham. " So remember, all of 
you, that I positively forbid you to tease him in any 
way, either with snow-balls, or by laughing at him." 

"We may tease MTherson as much as we like, 
then, papa," cried Allen. "He never gets angry." 
" If I were M'PTn.eisoxi, \ ^o^Vd ^et angry directly," 
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replied Mr Graham, laughing, ^' if that is all the thanks 
you give him for his patience." 

The children were in general fond of their Satur- 
day's lessons, as they consisted merely of a drawing 
lesson, and of a sort of lectiu-e upon Natural Philo- 
sophy from Mr Graham. But upon this charming snowy 
day, they were delighted to hear him say that he should 
not be able to attend to them; and the whole party, 
except Mrs Graham and Gracie, went out again imme- 
diately after breakfast 

The snow-man was discarded for a new project. 
They determined to build a house large enough to hold 
them all Their plan was to raise a high mound of 
snow, and then dig a cave out of it. And they set 
all busily to work, shovelling up the snow, treading it 
down, and carrying pitchers of water to throw over it 
The water froze, and so made the mound very hard. 
They erected it in a shady comer against the north side 
of a wall, so that it never was completely thawed 
through all the winter. They did not get it raised high 
enough during this storm ; but it was a very severe 
winter, the snow being seldom off the ground ; and by 
adding to it at every opportunity, they had a very large 
and compact mound before the Christmas holidays, 
when they had plenty of leisure to excavate their house, 
and fit it up with seats according to their taste. It 
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lasted until far on in spring, long after they had ceased 
to care about it; though for some time it was a great 
amusement to them. 

When they had dred themselves with hard work at 
the mound, the girls went into the house to rest, while 
the boys obtained permission to go to the smith's shop 
to see the bustle there, caused by the numbers of 
horses going to get their shoes frosted. Every one they 
met on the road seemed fiiU of business, and the boys 
again agreed that an unexpected snow-storm was a 
most amusing thing. 

After the snow passed away, they found that a good 
deal of damage had been done among the young trees 
in their garden. Those that had still leaves on were 
so heavily loaded with snow that many branches were 
broken. And their favourite young purple beech, in 
particular, was broken over about half-way up the stem. 
But these disasters were quite unsuspected by them in 
the meantime; and they enjoyed fully all the fun and 
frolic of snow-balling one another, and a beautiful walk 
up to Sunset Cottage to see the icicles at their water- 
fall. They were certainly very splendid ; and Alice 
and Douglas, to whom everything was quite new, were 
never tired of admiring the snow-laden trees and shrubs^ 
the bright frozen snow sparkling in the sun, and the 
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water^ decorated with icicles such as they had never 
dreamed of. 

The day did not end in perfect harmony, However. 
The girls were very tired when they returned home from 
their walk. The boys, much stronger, and more cap- 
able of enduring fatigue, were still in high spirits, and 
persisted in snow-balling the weary girls, until even 
Eleanor's good temper gave way, under the irritation 
and discomfort of the snow getting down the back of 
her neck — a misfortune to which girls' dresses render 
them more subject than boys. The boys at last de- 
sisted, but not before they had made the girls angry, 
and even then they did it with a bad grace, declaring 
unreasonably enough, that they were cross and petted, 
and had no fun in them. 

"I see," said Mr Graham, with a significant smile, 
as he glanced round the table after dinner ; " I see that 
however delightful a bustle may be in the morning, 
its effects are not always so pleasant in the after part 
of the day.*' 

" We were tired, papa," said Eleanor, colour- 
ing, " and did not like the boys to throw snow-balls 
at us." 

" And the boys were angry, I suppose, because you 
were tired. Well, do not you think it is a pity that 
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you cannot have a little more consideration for one 
another 1 " 

" Bu^ papa," said Harry, " we were not angry be- 
cause the girls were tired, but because they were so 
very cross and petted." 

" Indeed, Harry, we were not petted," was Marion's 
angry rejoinder; "but you were" 

"Hush, hush," interrupted Mr Graham. "To quar- 
rel about it now will only make the matter worse. 
If the girls were really petted, so much the more reason 
why the boys ought to have been sorry for them, and 
forborne to tease them; for it is much more uncom- 
fortable to feel petted than to be merely tired. On 
the other hand, perhaps the girls did not fight hard 
enough against the cross feelings that weariedness is 
very apt to produce. But now that it is all over, the 
best plan for each little boy and girl is to forget that 
there is such a person in the world as himself or her- 
self; and to use every effort to soothe and cheer aU 
the others. And in order to help us in this, I am 
siure that Eleanor and Marion will sing that cheerful 
duet that we all like so much. I have not heard it 

for a week, and Mr B told me that Eleanor had 

been very successful in overcoming the difficulties of 
part." 

-The girls complied immediately with this request, 
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and Mr Graham's pleasant, cheerful way of speaking 
had its usual effect in restoring peace and harmony 
to the little circle. 

As I have already told you, it was not until after 
the first thaw that the children knew how much injury 
the snow had done to their young trees and shrubs. 
But on the next Monday afternoon, Mr Graham dis- 
covered that the roof of their little tool-house was 
crushed in by the weight of snow. He went to tell 
them of it, and found them all in the workshop with 
Frank Herbert, who was assisting them to construct a 
sleigh. The interest of this new occupation prevented 
them firom being so much annoyed by the accident 
as they might otherwise have been. The boys de- 
clared that they were surprised that " the frail, ill-built 
thing" had lasted so long, and rather rejoiced at the 
thought of building a new one, forming magnificent 
^ plans for its erection. Eleanor alone expressed sorrow 
for its destruction. 

" Poor old thing !" she said ; " I shall be quite sorry 
to take it down. We thought it so neat, and were 
so proud of it when we got it finished. Papa and 
mamma came out to see it, and we made quite a grand 
ceremony on carrying the tools into it. We walked 
in procession, each bearing some tool; and I re- 
member so well, little Gracie insisted on having some- 
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thing to carry, and nurse had great trouble in keeping 
her back. She could not understand why we walked 
so gravely; she wished to run as fast as she could." 

"Oh yes, I remember that," cried Harry; "and we 
hung garlands of flowers all round the walls. How 
absurd it seems now to make such a work about such 
a ricketty old thing." 

" It was not old then, though, Harry," replied 
Eleanor, laughing ; " and it was the best we could 
make, so we thought a great deal of it But we must 
go to Thomas, and beg a comer of his toolshed for 
our poor houseless spades and rakes. Come, Marion, 
and Alice, we will go now, and not stay to hear these 
ungrateful boys abuse our old friend." 

Thomas was not at all willing to grant their request 
Eleanor was his favourite, because she never teased 
him, and she was always ready to s)nQapathise with 
him in any disasters that befell his plants. But even 
to her he made so many conditions about keeping the 
tools in good order, &a, that the children thankfully 
accepted the coachman's offer to give them a comer 
of the coach-house. 

Thomas had more foresight than the children, as to 

the mischief likely to ensue from such a heavy fall of 

snow, while the leaves were still on the trees ; and his 

. gloomy forebodings on this subject made him less 
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able than ever to stand any trial of his temper. The 
young people did not believe his predictions, but said 
he was always grumbling about something. And when 
they discovered that he had been right, Harry de- 
clared that he was more annoyed at the thought of 
how much Thomas would triumph over them in the 
future, than vexed even at the destruction of their 
trees. "Whenever we contradict him," he said, "he 
will say, * Well, well, we '11 see. Who was right about 
the snow upon the trees 1"* 

On various accounts, besides the discovery of the 
loss they had sustained, the thaw was not very agree- 
able to the children. It was delightful to take long 
walks while the snow was hard and dry, and every- 
thing dazzlingly bright and beautiful in its white dress. 
They all enjoyed their slides and snow-balling; their 
games with Mussie, and their skating with Frank Her- 
bert and Mr Graham ; and as long as the frost lasted, 
they all thought that snow was a charming thing. 
But the thaw changed matters considerably. The 
roads were so wet for some days, that Mrs Graham 
would not allow Alice to walk anywhere, except in 
one sunny walk, from which the boys had cleared 
away the snow before the thaw began. Her own hardy 
girls, she said, might walk with the boys if they chose ; 
but she could not allow Alice to do so. At first, 
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Marion as well as Eleanor remained with Alice; but 
her patience soon failed, and she left them to their 
quiet walk alone. Her absence was, however, rather 
a relief to them; for, although she could resolve to 
make the great sacrifice of giving up her walk, she 
could not make the effort necessary to overcome her 
feelings of pettishness and impatience at being de- 
prived of the pleasure. She went with them firmly 
resolved not to be satisfied with an3rthing ; and she 
felt angry with them because they were contented and 
cheerfiiL She felt and spoke as if she were the only 
injured person, and made Alice regret doubly her 
aunt's prohibition, because Marion seemed so much 
vexed by it When they were left alone, Eleanor and 
Alice were much happier. They moralised very sagely 
upon Marion's disposition to firet about trifles, and 
agreed that they were happier without her. But Mrs 
Graham reminded them that Marion's temper was a 
greater trial to herself than it was to them ; and ad- 
vised them rather to find out ways to help her in over- 
coming it, than to discuss her faults in her absence. 

The frost, when it came back, was joyfiilly welcomed 
by all the children, but particularly by the two pri" 
soners, Alice and Eleanor. No thaw after the first 
tried their patience so much ; for the boys always 
exerted themselves to clear a great variety of walks for 
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Mrs Graham and Alice. One thing that pleased Alice 
very much was, Harr/s consideration in clearing the 
walk down to the river, so that she was able to enjoy 
the sight of their old friend the Kam, when swollen 
by the melted snow from the hills. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



SPRING. 




F our young friends had had as much leisure 
for play and amusement as they had during 
summer, I am not sure that they would not 
have tired of this long winter. As it was, they had not 
much time to grow weary. They were very busy all 
the forenoon. In the afternoon they took long walks, 
worked at their snow mound, or had skating matches 
in fine weather ; and when they could not get out, 
they had riotous games in the house, or found occu- 
pation in their workshop, making different articles of 
furniture for Sunset Cottage j and the preparation of 
lessons for the next day always took up the greater 
part of the evening. It was a very severe winter, so 
that Mrs Graham and the girls were well occupied in 
making warm clothing for their poor neighbours; and 
while they worked, one of the boys or Mr Graham 
read aloud to them. 
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One or two holidajrs were spent at Miss Buchanan's. 
The absence of the little Lindseys was often mourned 
over on these occasions ; but they were a large party 
even without them, and had many a meny game of 
hide-and-seek in the uninhabited rooms. But, although 
they did not grow weary of the long winter, still the 
jetum of spring was a great delight to them all, and 
particularly to Alice and Douglas. The watching for, 
and recording the first symptoms of its approach, — the 
long walks to the dell for early violets ; to the bank 
where primroses first made their appearance, or to 
the birch wood to catch the first sweet smell of the 
young leaves, — ^the bringing home the first buds of 
the hawthorn, and eager telling of the first song of 
the thrush or blackbird, — the anxiety about the spring 
firosts for the fiiiit-blossoms, and the constant daily ex- 
amination of these blossoms, to ascertain what promise 
they gave of fiiiit ; — all this was quite new to the town 
children, and Eleanor declared that she wished they 
could have London cousins every spring to show all 
these things to. 

" However," she added, " I am not sure that many 
boys or girls would be such good admirers as you are. 
And it is a great comfort to get a really good admirer 
when you have an)rthing to show." 

" How can any one help admiring everything just 
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now f * asked Alice. ** Everything looks so gay and 
pretty. The small larch-buds after the shower yester- 
day looked so joyous and laughing, the sight of them 
made me feel quite happy. And then the beech-bud 
you brought to me this morning! I never could have 
imagined anything so beautiftiL The pale delicate 
green, covered with tiny spikes of pure silver. And I 
think that I admired it the more, because the dark 
brown hard beech-bud is much less promising than 
the buds of other trees." 

"I think," remarked Douglas, "that if we are good 
sight-seers, you are the very best sight-showers I ever 
met with. You never foiget to point out any beauty, 
however smalL" 

" Mamma taught us that when we were very young," 
replied Marion. "I remember her showing me the 
different kinds of flowers on the mosses, long, long ago, 
when I was younger than Gracie, and inviting me to 
look closely into them and admire them." 

" Well, I do love the mosses," cried Eleanor warmly ; 
"they have such beautiful flowers ; some of the cup 
kinds are so graceful and elegant" 

" It is very amusing to hear you say that you love 
a flower, Eleanor," said Douglas, laughing. Eleanor 
laughed too. "It seems an absurd expression, and is, 

suppose, an exaggerated one j but yet it is very difii- 
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cult to find correct words in speaking about flowers or 
trees. That good old plane-tree^ for instance, I feel 
quite grateful to it for becoming green so early, and it 
has such an honest fiiendly look, one can quite fancy 
that it comes out soon for the very purpose of giving 
us pleasure." 

The children all laughed ; but Allen said that he 
felt that too, and that there were some trees that 
seemed much kinder and more friendly to him than 
others. "The old elm," he said, "at the comer of 
the garden, is a fine noble-looking tree, but it has 
not the open happy look of that dear old plane. I 
can quite fancy Mr Elm to be a formal, grave, con- 
scientious old gentleman, who always does his duty, 
but who cannot take a joke, and who thinks children 
a great plague." 

" He must be a brother to old Thomas, then," said 
Harry, laughing; "for he cannot take a joke, and he 
thinks children a great plague." 

"And has he not good reason to think sol" said 
Mrs Graham, who had overtaken them without their 
perceiving her. "Do you think, Harry, that if you 
were an old man, you would not think a little boy a 
great plague, when that little boy had hid your tools, 
laughed at you, and sought out every opportunity of 
tormenting youl My dear Harry, you really should 
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not do this. I found Thomas just now looking every- 
where for a packet of peas, which he had left for a 
few minutes in the garden, and which at last were 
found hidden under a flower-pot Did not you do 
thisT 

Harry laughingly acknowledged that he was the cul- 
prit ; but Mrs Graham looked grave. ** Really, Harry, 
I cannot see any amusement in giving an old faithful 
servant like Thomas so much trouble. And I did not 
think that you could find pleasure in what gives pain 
to another. I have told Thomas that the next time 
you play him any trick, he must complain to your 
papa. You call these tricks jokes, but they are not 
jokes when they vex him so much, as you know they 
do, and you have no right to tease any person in that 
way. You have been told this before, Harry, and still 
you persist" 

" Forgive me this time, mamma," said Harry, 
earnestly ; " I am very sorry, indeed I am. Always 
when you and papa speak to me, I feel how wrong 
it is to tease Thomas, but I always forget'** 

"Because you think so little about it, Harry. You 
feel a little sorrow for a few minutes, and then you 
drive it out of your mind. If you were to be more 
anxious not to forget your faults, you would not be so 
often in disgrace," 
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" But you will not tell papa to-day, mamma," said 
Harry ; " for I have grieved him enough already by 
my idleness and inattention. And indeed," he con- 
tinued, in a sorrowful tone, "I despair of ever being 
any better. I do not know what to do. Papa says 
he cannot submit to my trifling any longer, and yet 
I am sure that there is no good in my trying any 
more to be less idle, for however firmly I resolve to- 
day, I shall be as bad as ever to-morrow. I may as 
well give up trying to improve altogether.'' 

" No, dear Harry, you must not say that," replied 
Mrs Graham, earnestly and affectionately. "You do 
not know what bitter sorrow of heart it would give to 
papa and me, to see you give up the struggle with 
your evil temper and habits j to see that oiu: dear boy 
was contented to remain idle, impatient, and careless, 
grieving those around him, and displeasing God. If 
you could at all conceive the bitter pain this would 
give us, you would never speak or think of desisting 
from your efforts to improve." 

" I never could bear to give you pain, my own kind 
mamma," said the warm-hearted little fellow, much 
touched by his mother's earnest tone. " I shall strug- 
gle on, and not care for the pain or trouble it gives 
me. I see papa in the park, I will go to him at once 
and tell him that I am very sorry for having dis* 
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pleased him, and that I will b^[in now to fight harder 
than ever." 

'' Well," said Marion, looking after Hany, as he ran 
across the lawn, '' I am sure that it would be a good 
thing for us all, if Harry's carelessness and my petted- 
ness were to fly away suddenly, in a night; so that 
we might awake in the morning as attentive as Allen, 
as good-humoured as Eleanor." 

'' Wishes will never make either pettedness or care- 
lessness fly away, my little Marion," said Mrs Graham, 
smiling, '' but something else will Earnest prayer to 
God, and a steady determined resistance to every be- 
ginning of the evil, will do far more than wishes. But 
it is easier to wish than to do this.*' 

" Yes, it is very easy to wish, mamma," replied 
Marion, blushing. 

" But not very useful, Marion, if you rest there. I 
do not doubt that you wish very sincerely to get rid 
of your pettedness, but you do not like the trouble 
and pain of resisting it And you have yielded to it 
so much of late, that a very strong effort will be ne- 
cessary now to overcome it" 

" What has papa told Harry 1 " exclaimed Eleanor 
and Allen, as they saw him suddenly throw his cap 
up in the air, and then came running towards them, 
shouting "Hurrah! hurrah!" 
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" The Lindseys are come home — the Lindseys are 
come home — and we are to go there on Saturday," he 
cried as soon as he came within hearing. 

The Grahams could scarcely believe that such very 
good news could be true. They knew that Willie was 
much better, and that they hoped to be able to return 
home in summer, but they had not expected to see 
them so soon. 

'^ Oh, I am so glad I do not know what to do," 
exclaimed Allen, after they had heard all the particu- 
lars of the return. '^ I think I must do some mis- 
chief." 

"You had better not, Allen," replied Mr Graham, 
laughing, "for I was so much displeased with Harry 
this morning, that I told Mr Lindsey that the Idle 
and careless must not be allowed to accept his in- 
vitation. So I advise you all to be very careful both 
to-night and to-morrow." 

" Well, papa," said Eleanor, laughing, " I did not 
think that you could be so cruel as to propose such 
a pimishment To keep us from Benholme when we 
have not seen the Lindseys for nearly a year. Mamma, 
is not papa very hard-hearted 1" 

" Not when he has warned you, Eleanor. It will 
not be his fault now if you do not go." 

The children laughingly insisted that Mr Graham 
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ought to give them a list of the faults the commis- 
sion of which was to exclude them from Benholme; 
but he declared that their only motive in asking for 
it must be that they might indulge in every fault not 
contained in the list, and that, therefore, he would not 
give it to them on any account Eveiything went on 
very smoothly the next day, both in the study and 
during their walk. Allen and Harry were very anxious 
to ride over to Benholme to see their friends, but they 
yielded to Mrs Graham's suggestion that Willie might 
perhaps be tired with his long journey, and that they 
had better wait till next morning. 

" I feel very nervous, papa," said Hairy, smiling, 
as he brought his exercise for Mr Graham to correct 
after tea. '' I so often fail in this stupid exercise." 

He stood anxiously watching while his papa read 
it over, and when he gave him back the book, say- 
ing with a smile, "Right, very good," Harry threw it 
into a far comer of the room and exclaimed, "Well, 
I am glad you are over, you were my last danger." 

" I rather think not, Harry," said Mrs Graham. " If 
you had broken my china jar with yoiu: book just now, 
how could you have escaped the charge of carelessness? 
You had better be careful stilL" 

" We cannot settle to reading though, mamma," said 
Eleanor. "It will suit us much better to talk. We 
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will tell Alice and Douglas all that we will do to- 



morrow." 



'^I think that to read aloud as usual would be the 
safer emplojrment," said Mrs Graham; ''but you can 
do as you please.*' 

All the children agreed with Eleanor that it was im- 
possible to attend to reading, and they clustered to< 
gether in one of the window seats, telling of all the 
pleasures of a visit to Benholme, and recalling former 
scenes and adventiures with the Lindseys. 

" Marion, have you remembered to write out the 

chords for Mr B 1" asked Mrs Graham, after they 

had been thus employed for some time. 

'' Oh no, mamma ; what a plague ! ** exclaimed Ma- 
rion, rising unwillingly to seek her music-book. 

This little interruption made her feel very cross, and 
she sat down to write with a most discontented coun- 
tenance. She did not give her mind at all to what she 
was doing ; and when she had nearly completed her 
task, she found that she had written over again the 
chords she had shown to Mr B the previous day. 

Still more thoroughly out of temper, she began to make 
querulous complaints of everybody and ever3rthing. Her 
pen was too soft, her ink was thick, the laughter and 
whispering of the others distracted her attention ; and 
when they went to a distant part of the room, in order 
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to leave her in quietness, she said, in an impatient; 
peevish voice, that they shook the table so much in 
passing, that she could not write. 

'< Marion," said her mamma, '^ I cannot allow you 
to remain here, if you make yourself so disagreeable, 
and I advise you to remember that we cannot take you 
to Benholme to-morrow if you do not behave better 
than you are doing." 

Marion did not reply, but tears of anger and vexa- 
tion filled her eyes, and she completed her misfortunes 
by making a large blot on the paper, when she had, 
for the second time, almost arrived at the end of her 
work, 

" Was there ever anything so teasing % " she ex- 
claimed, impatiently. "I cannot write these stupid, 
tiresome chords." 

"Do not be so foolish, Marion, dear," said Mrs 
Graham, kindly; "you know this task must be done. 
Wait quietly for a few minutes, until you have reco- 
vered your good-humour; then get some more paper, 
and you will easily copy out what you have already 
written.** 

"I have no time to wait," she answered, almost 
rudely, as she went to the music-stand. There was 
no paper in her portfolio, and she turned round, 
angrily accusing Eleanor of having taken out a sheet 
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" I did not touch it, indeed, Marion ; but I will give 
you some of mine," replied Eleanor. 

" Then one of you boys must have taken it," she 
persisted, in the same angry tone. 

While the bo)rs were defending themselves, Elea- 
nor had given her what she required, and then she 
quietly lifted the two sheets of paper that Marion 
had spoiled; and said, in a pleasant, kind tone — 

^' Look, Marion, here are two sheets, and that was 
all you had." 

"I wish you would leave my paper alone," said 
Marion, snatching them out of her hand. '' I am sure 
I have enough to tease me without your interrupting 
me." 

Mr Graham desired Marion to take her iivTiting 
materials into another room, and not to return until 
prayer-time. When she came into prayers, she looked 
as cross and discontented as before, and she left the 
room immediately after prayers, without speaking to 
any one. 

The other children were very anxious to ascertain, 
before going to bed, whether she was to go to the 
Lindseys or not; and they lingered in the drawing- 
room for some minutes after saying good- night, hoping 
that something might be said about it. Both Mr and 
Mrs Graham looked grave and thoughtful ; but Elea- 
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nor, as she watched the expression of their counte- 
nances, could not make out whether they were think- 
ing of Marion or not. She did not at first like to 
ask them ; but when Mr Graham roused himself from 
his reverie, to advise them to go to bed and sleep well, 
in preparation for the pleasure of the next day, she 
said, with a little hesitation — 

"You will not forbid Marion to go, papal" 

" Why, Eleanor," he answered, with a smile, " I 
have not been able to answer that question to myself 
yet I believe I ought, but I can scarcely resolve 
to do so, it will be such a disappointment to her, 
poor girl, and will vex you all so much. Ask mamma 
what she thinks about it" 

Eleanor turned eagerly to her mamma. 

"I am afraid that you will think me very hard- 
hearted," said Mrs Graham, " but I really do not think 
that we can allow Marion to go. Her temper is 
much worse than it was some months ago, and she 
has lately been giving way to those feelings of petted- 
ness and impatience, without making the least exer- 
tion to subdue them. I am sure that she requires 
a severe lesson to arouse her." 

" I believe that you are right ; but I thought that 
l^t alarm which she must have felt, ever since we 
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sent her out of the room, might be sufficient for the 
purpose." 

Mrs Graham shook her head. " I am sure, by the 
expression of her countenance," she said, " that she is 
still unsubdued ; and even if it were otherwise, I think 
you are bound to fulfil your threat I am very, very 
sorry for poor Marion, but still I am sure that it will 
do her good, and that she requires it" 

" Please, mamma, do forgive Marion this once," said 
Eleanor. 

" O aunt, do," cried Douglas. " I am sure, as uncle 
says, that the fright will be enough ; and if you speak 
to her, she will see how wrong her impatience is, and 
be more careful another time." 

" My dear children," answered Mrs Graham, " I 
assure you that it gives me as much pain as it does 
you, to think that Marion must be deprived of to-mor- 
row's pleasure; but I cannot yield to your wishes. 
We have so often spoken to her, and warned her, 
without any good efiect ; and now we must allow her 
to experience the evils of her want of self-command. 
I think papa agrees with me now." 

" Yes," answered Mr Graham, with a smile, " I must 

confess that you have displayed both more wisdom and 

more firmness than I have to-night; for I had almost 
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determined to allow her to go with us. But you have 
convinced me; and as I have given yoif the pain of 
deciding, I shall take upon myself the disagreeable task 
of speaking to her to-morrow." 

The children knew that any further remonstrance 
would be useless, but Mr Graham saw tears in Elea- 
nor's eyes when she came to bid him good-night 

"My dear little girl," he said, kindly, as he kissed 
her, " you must not grieve too much on Marion's 
account. The pain of to-morrow will soon be over; 
and if it is of use to her in enabling her to subdue her 
impatient temper, it will save her much unhappiness 
afterwards. Remember her in your prayers, dear ; and 
ask God to bless this sorrow to her, and to open her 
eyes to her fault" 

Marion quite expected this decision of Mr and Mrs 
Graham; and when her impatience and anger had 
passed away, she was quite convinced of the justice of 
her punishment Mr Graham's kind, earnest way of 
speaking to her the next morning made her feel very 
penitent ; and as she had nothing to amuse her during 
her long hours of solitude, or to cause her to forget 
her fault, this punishment had an excellent effect upon 
her. 

Mr Graham reminded her how often she had been 
ed, and advised to check the first beginnings of 
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impatience and discontent; to resist even secret com- 
plaints in her own mind, and to accustom herself to 
seek excuses for those who had inadvertently offended 
her. He showed her how completely the reverse of 
this her conduct had been; how constantly she had 
aggravated the sense of injury in her mind by dwel- 
ling upon the offence, until what was in itself a mere 
trifle became in her eyes a most serious crime; and 
howy in cases where no one was to blame but herself, 
she had tried to throw blame upon others, and to find 
her consolation in proving them to be in the wrong. 

" You are constantly endeavouring, Marion," he said, 
"to think little of your own offences, and a great deal of 
the offences of others. In short, if you had desired to 
cherish your natural infirmity of temper, you could not 
have chosen better means for that end than those you 
have been employing for some months past ; and now 
it has gained such strength as to be almost beyond 
your control Employ the leisure of to-day in recalling 
to your mind the many instances in which you have 
failed lately, and try to recollect all the minute details, 
and to find out the first beginnings and causes of your 
going wrong. And do not forget, my dearest Marion, 
to ask for help where alone you can get it." 

Marion followed her papa's advice. She set her- 
self steadily to consider all the particular circum- 
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stances of her fault, and though she found this a 
very painful task, she persevered bravely; for she re- 
membered that her mamma had oflen told her that 
she would be much more successful in her struggles 
with her temper, if she would take more time to 
reflect upon the evils of it 

In thus thinking over the occasions in which she 
had yielded to her besetting sin, Marion was shocked 
to discover how unkind and selfish she had often 
been, and what an unpleasant companion she must 
have proved to the others. She had, as I have said, 
an excessive desire for approbation, and it was there- 
fore a severe mortification to her to discover how un- 
reasonable, foolish, and unkind she must have appeared 
to all around her. Had her reflections stopped here, 
they might have made her more careful to conceal her 
discontent and peevishness, without assisting her to 
make any real progress in subduing thenL But hap- 
pily her mamma's warning about this recurred to her 
mind, and feeling the great difficulty of being sincere 
and single-hearted in her resolutions of amendment, 
she prayed to God to help her with more earnestness 
than she had ever done in her life. She felt a sweet 
satisfaction in telling God of all her little difficulties 
and temptations, and in asking for strength against 
them. She remembeied Mi^ Graham's words, ''That 
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God has promised to write His law upon our hearts; 
and that, therefore, we may with perfect confidence 
ask Him to enable us to keep each separate precept, 
and we may feel sure that He will answer us," One 
precept, that Marion was conscious she often forgot, 
was, " Mind the things of others," and she asked God 
to help her to fulfil it that very night when the party 
returned home. She knew that out of kindness to her, 
they would not begin to tell of their adventures until 
she asked them, and she resolved to meet them with 
a kind, cheerful interest and sympathy in all they had 
been doing. In this she succeeded completely; and 
although Mr and Mrs Graham were afraid to say much 
to her from her great tendency to seek praise in all 
she did, yet Marion had the happiness of seeing that 
they observed and were pleased with her exertions. 

Except from her absence, it had been a complete 
day of pleasure. Willie was quite well, and every one 
at Benholme, old and young, master and servants, had 
been so kind and so very happy to see the Grahams 
again. Alice and Douglas liked Sophia and Willie quite 
as much as they had expected ; and, in short, the whole 
proceedings had been a complete contrast to the day 
spent there in summer with the Wilsons. Marion did 
feel her regret increased by all this account of their 
happiness; but the lesson she had received; against 
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giving way to her own selfish and impatient feelings, 
bad been a very salutary onei and she persevered cour- 
ageously to the close of the evening in hsx efforts to 
forget herself, and rejoice in the happiness of others. 
And she felt herself well rewarded by her mamma's 
peculiarly tender " Good-nighV' aud by the single sen- 
tence from Mr (kaham, "You have done well, my 
little Marion." 
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